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But  1  have  solemn  vows  to  pay, 
And  may  not  linger  by  the  way, 

To  fair  St  Andrews  bound, 
Within  the  ocean-cave  to  pray, 
Where  good  Saint  Rule  his  holy  lay, 
From  midnight  to  the  dawn  of  day, 

Sung  to  the  billows'  sound." 
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SEDGELY     COURT. 


CHAPTEE    XVIII. 

BREAKING  THE   ICE. 

Mrs  Arundel's  reception  of  Katherine,  if  some- 
what cold,  was  perfectly  polite.  She  had  heard 
the  approach  of  the  carriage,  and  had  risen  to 
receive  them  from  a  couch  on  which  she  had 
been  reclining  ever  since  dinner.  The  two  dogs 
barked  rather  inhospitably  at  first  sight  of  a 
stranger,  but  were  soon  reassured  by  the  gentle 
voice  of  the  new-comer,  and  quite  ready  to 
jump  up  and  make  her  welcome.  It  was  rather 
a  relief  to  Katherine  to  have  them  to  pat  and 

speak  to,  and  to  feel  herself  welcomed  so  cordi- 

i 
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ally  even  by  them.  She  thought  she  had  cer- 
tainly never  seen  so  lovely  a  person  as  Mrs 
Arundel — not  even  in  thought  could  she  call  her 
aunt,  so  timid  and  youthful  did  she  seem,  and 
so  little  beyond  her  own  age.  She  was  rather 
under  the  middle  height,  slender  and  elegantly 
formed,  with  large,  soft,  grey  eyes,  clearly  de- 
fined narrow  eyebrows,  and  dark-brown  hair, 
which  was  smoothly  braided  over  a  high  and 
very  innocent-looking  forehead.  She  was  beau- 
tifully dressed  in  white,  with  black  ribbons,  and 
looked  altogether  so  delicate  and  refined  that 
she  at  once  gave  Katherine  the  idea  of  a  tender, 
exotic,  lovely-hued  flower,  rather  than  a  human 
being. 

"  Have  you  dined,  Mr  Arundel  %  "  she  asked, 
in  a  soft,  gentle  voice  ;  "I  beg  your  pardon  for 
haviug  had  dinner  before  you  came,  but  I  un- 
derstood you  to  say  you  would  be  late.  Let 
me  order  it  back."  It  was  explained  that  they 
had  come  earlier  than  he  had  ventured  to  think 
possible.  "  What  do  you  say,  Miss  Beaton  \  " 
he  asked  ;  "  shall  we  have  dinner,  or  only  some 
tea  and  a  chicken  %  "  and  an  addition  was  or- 
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dered  to  the  tea-table.  Mrs  Arundel's  maid 
was  rung  for  to  conduct  Katherine  to  her  room. 
That  lady  made  a  faint  offer  to  accompany 
them,  but  on  Katherine's  begging  her  not  to 
take  the  trouble,  acquiesced  with  a  graceful 
bow,  and  again  reclined. 

"  Are  you  ill,  Helen  % "  asked  Mr  Arundel, 
coldly,  as  Katherine  left  the  room.  (i  I  fear  we 
must  seem  rather  inhospitable.  It  is  somewhat 
out  of  my  province  to  conduct  a  young  lady  to 
her  apartment ;  but,  in  the  circumstances,  rather 
more  would  seem  to  be  due  than  to  an  ordinary 
stranger,  and  I  wish  I  had " 

"  Oh,  I  beg  pardon,  Mr  Arundel,"  she  said, 
rising  quickly.  "  I  have  had  a  headache  all 
day,  but  I  am  quite  able — I  see  I  ought  to 
have  accompanied  Miss  Beaton  up-stairs  ;  per- 
haps it  is  not  too  late."  She  opened  the  door, 
but  only  in  time  to  hear  Katherine's  room  door 
close,  so  she  lay  down  again,  looking  uncom- 
fortable. 

"  And  have  you  taken  no  exercise  to-day  ? " 
he  asked  her,  as  she  poured  out  tea  for  them 
very  languidly,  and  as  if  she  found  the  tea-pot 
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too  heavy.  "  Let  me  do  this — were  you  not 
even  able  for  your  drive  \ — it  might  have  done 
your  headache  good." 

"  I  did  not  feel  equal  to  a  drive,"  she  said. 
"  I  meant  to  have  gone  into  the  garden  later, 
but  mamma  called  and  sat  till  almost  dinner- 
time ;  and  oh,  Mr  Arundel,"  with  her  face  lighted 
up  a  little,  "  do  you  know  George  comes  to-day! 
Mamma  had  a  single  line  from  him  announcing 
a  visit,  and  she  came  to  say  she  hoped  he  would 
not  be  de  trop  for  the  dinner-party  here  to- 
morrow.    I  said  I  thought  not." 

"  Certainly  not,"  he  said,  complacently.  "  A 
most  agreeable  addition,  rather  ;  then  she  does 
not  know  why  he  comes  \ "  Mrs  Arundel  said 
No,  and  was  delighted  with  what  her  husband 
told  her. 

"  Dear  George,"  she  said,  affectionately,  "  this 
will  put  him  quite  in  spirits  again,  and  mamma 
too,  I  hope ;  she  seemed  a  good  deal  annoyed 
about  several  things  to-day,  and  the  worst  was 
that  Frederick's  regiment,  the  24th,  has  just 
been  ordered  to  go  to  India." 

"  Indeed !  that  will  be  a  complete  change  in 
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his  life — a  contrast  to  lounging  about  Chelten- 
ham— that  he  will  not  much  relish/' 

"  Poor  Frederick  !  I  hope  the  climate  of 
Bengal  will  not  be  hurtful  to  him.  I  wish  he 
could  have  been  nearer  us  ;  but  it  is  better  he 
should  leave  Cheltenham — an  expensive,  tempt- 
ing place  it  is,  he  says." 

"I  fear,"  said  Mr  Arundel,  dryly,  "Frede- 
rick will  find  every  place  he  goes  to  tempting 
and  expensive.     Does  Mr  Somerville  write  1 " 

"  I  believe  so/'  she  said,  reddening. 

"  Oh !  I  see  ;  the  St  Andrews  affair  over 
again  1 " 

"  Something  like  it,"  she  said,  looking 
pained. 

"But  you  are  tired,  Miss  Beaton,  and 
would,  I  daresay,  like  to*  go  to  bed  at  once  ; 
allow  me  to  accompany  you  to  your  room." 

"  I  shall  just  show  her  first,"  he  said,  "the 
little  study  I  have  set  apart  for  her  use." 

Mrs  Arundel  timidly  bowed  her  good-night, 
and  sat  down,  feeling  that  she  had  lost  her 
opportunity  of  showing  civility  to  the  new 
guest ;  and  he  conducted  Katherine  with  some 
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ceremony  to  a  pleasant  apartment  next  to  her 
sleeping-room.  It  had  a  sweet,  quiet  look-out 
on  the  flower-garden,  and  was  neatly  fitted  up 
with  a  bookcase,  a  neat  cabinet-piano,  and  a 
small  table  or  two. 

"I  shall  not  call  it  your  schoolroom,"  he 
said ;  "  but  here  I  hope  you  will  spend  at 
least  an  hour  or  two  every  day  in  some  in- 
dustrious occupation.  My  library  shall  al- 
ways be  open  to  you,  and  is  a  tolerably  ample 
one.  I  can  hardly  venture  to  promise  you 
much  of  my  time  there,  or  indeed  elsewhere, 
for,  with  one  thing  and  another,  it  is  but  little 
at  my  own  disposal ;  but  if  I  can  be  of  use,  in 
the  way  of  recommending  books  in  any  line 
of  study  that  best  suits  your  taste,  you  may 
always  command  me."  And  Katherine,  with 
tearful  thanks,  bade  him  good -night.  She 
hoped  it  was  only  strangeness  and  fatigue  that 
gave  her  the  chill  and  discouragement  she  felt 
so  overpoweringly.  Something  seemed  wrong; 
she  could  not  tell  what  or  where  the  jar  was. 
She  could  only  pray  God,  fervently,  to  direct  her, 
and  give  her  more  thankful,  hopeful  feelings. 
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Next  morning,  Katherine  breakfasted  quite 
alone  with  her  uncle.  Mrs  Arundel,  he  ex- 
plained, had  for  a  long  time  past  been  too 
delicate  to  appear  at  the  early  breakfast-hour 
which  suited  his  morning  occupations.  He 
hoped  Katherine  had  been  comfortable  in 
every  way  %  The  bright  morning,  and  a 
sound,  youthful  sleep,  had  greatly  restored 
her  spirits. 

"  Most  comfortable/'  she  assured  him  ;  "  and 
I  was  charmingly  awakened,  too,  by  a  thrush 
on  the  lilac-tree  near  my  window.  It  seemed 
a  kind  welcome  to  which  I  could  not  refuse  to 
rise  and  answer ;  and  when  I  looked  out,  there 
was  such  a  flush  of  lovely  blossoms,  and  the 
breath  of  the  morning  smelt  so  sweetly  of  the 
violets  just  under  my  window,  that  I  grudged 
losing  another  moment  in  sleep ;  and  so  I 
dressed  hastily,  and  have  been  for  the  last 
hour  literally  brushing  away  the  dew  from 
your  pretty  turf  walks." 

"Bather  to  the  detriment  of  shoes  and 
stockings,"  he  said,  pleasantly,  "  but  I  hope 
nothing   worse,   and    it  is  well  to   be    active, 
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though  these  should  suffer.  I  am  glad  you  were 
able  for  a  morning  walk ;  and  now  you  will 
like,  I  presume,  to  have  your  rooms  arranged 
properly,  and  things  put  in  order  for  work 
there.  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  go  into  the 
library  with  you  this  morning.  I  find  I  have 
business  at  Warden  s  farm  at  ten  o'clock,  and 
you  may  possibly  not  see  Mrs  Arundel  till 
luncheon^ime.  Indeed,  I  fear  you  will  have 
to  spend  many  hours  alone  in  this  house,  Miss 
Beaton.  I  can  only  hope,  that  with  your 
books  and  your  drawing,  you  will  contrive  to 
make  the  time  profitable  to  yourself." 

"  Oh,  thank  you,  uncle !  I  assure  you  there 
is  no  chance  that  I  shall  ever  find  my  time 
hang  heavy." 

She  felt  rather  distressed  by  his  so  evi- 
dently considering  her  a  charge. 

"  I  shall  immediately  follow  your  sugges- 
tion, and  arrange  my  few  belongings,  which 
will  be  easily  clone  ;  but  I  fear  I  shall  not  be 
much  inclined  to  go  to  work  to-day.  I  see  so 
much  to  look  at  and  admire.  I  have  only  had 
the  merest  glimpse,  as  yet,  of  the  beauty  all 
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around.  I  suppose  I  may  explore  into  the  old 
orchard,  and  the  pretty  wilderness  beyond  it  \ 
I  seem  to  know  it  all  well  enough  to  find  my 
way,  and  shall  not  be  able  to  rest  till  I  have 
seen  these  at  least  —  indeed,  as  you  may 
imagine,  every  spot  will  interest  me  very 
deeply/'  She  spoke  quite  naturally  of  the 
pleasure  she  should  really  have,  but  had  a 
thought  also  of  reassuring  him  as  to  her  not 
feeling  solitary.  She  was  surprised,  therefore, 
to  have  no  encouragement  given  to  her  plan  of 
amusing  herself. 

His  brow  was  visibly  contracted,  and  he 
looked  gravely  down  on  his  plate.  Accus- 
tomed to  his  wife  taking  no  interest  out  of  a 
very  limited  range,  even  of  feminine  occupa- 
tions, and  having  no  thought  of  the  association 
which  threw  a  charm  over  everything  to  poor 
Katherine,  he  immediately  resumed  his  sus- 
picion that  her  animation  must  proceed  from 
selfish  curiosity  about  her  own  future  posses- 
sions, and  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  make 
her  the  slightest  answer. 

Luckily  she  attributed  his  cold  silence  to  a 
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sudden  preoccupation  about  his  own  affairs, 
and  was  content  to  wait  patiently  till  he 
should  think  of  her  again.  He  finished  break- 
fast, however,  and  bade  her  good  -  morning, 
without  resuming  the  subject,  and  she  was  left 
to  consider  uncomfortably  whether  she  could 
have  given  him  any  offence,  and  if  it  might 
not  possibly  be  against  some  rule  of  etiquette 
that  she  should  visit  the  shrubberies  alone. 

Until  she  had  cleared  up  these  doubts,  she 
thought  it  safer  to  go  no  farther  than  the 
garden,  where  she  had  spent  a  pleasant  hour 
in  the  morning,  and  to  it  she  repaired,  as  soon 
as  she  had  unpacked  her  clothes  and  books. 
As  she  was  passing  round  to  it,  she  found 
Morrison,  Mrs  Arundel's  maid,  and  the  little 
dogs.  She  had  spread  a  sheet  down  in  a 
sunny  angle,  and  was  rubbing  and  combing 
them  after  an  ablution  by  one  of  the  house- 
maids. As  soon  as  Katherine  came  in  sight 
they  barked  and  whinnied  to  her,  the  little 
terrier  breaking  from  Morrison  to  jump  up 
and  welcome  her. 

Desiring  no  better   amusement,    Katherine 
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was  quite  ready  to  pat  and  fondle  little  Dora, 
who  shook  herself  unceremoniously,  bespatter- 
ing her  all  over  with  soapy  drops. 

"  Come  back,  you  naughty  Do ;  she  will 
ruin  your  dress,  Miss.  Pray,  don't  let  her 
touch  you,"  said  Morrison,  in  alarm ;  but 
Katherine  only  laughed.  "  My  dress  must 
take  its  chance,  Morrison ;  do  give  me  one 
of  your  cloths,  will  you  1  I  should  like  so 
much  to  dry  the  little  darling,"  and  seizing  • 
one,  she  was  down  on  the  sheet,  with  Dora  on 
her  lap,  rubbing,  and  fondling,  and  talking  to 
her  as  if  she  were  a  little  baby. 

Mrs  Arundel,  still  in  her  white  dressing- 
gown  and  delicate  little  lace  cap,  was  watch- 
ing this  important  operation  from  her  dressing- 
room  window,  just  above. 

She  hailed  Katherine  very  smilingly.  "  Pray 
do  not  let  these  little  wet  monsters  get  on 
your  lap,  Miss  Beaton ;  assuredly  they  will 
soil  your  nice  dress.  I  am  quite  ashamed  of 
your  good-nature  to  them." 

"But  I  am  so  fond  of  dogs,"  pleaded 
Katherine,  as  she  looked  round  for  the  speaker. 
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"Oh,  I  hope  your  headache  is  better.  It  is 
such  a  lovely  morning." 

"Very  much  better,  thank  you.  Ah,  I  see 
you  must  be  accustomed  to  pets,  and  how- 
kindly  you  handle  dearest  Doe.  Had  you  no 
little  dog  at  Balbeaton  ?  I  ivish  you  had 
brought  one  ! " 

"  Only  an  old  pointer,"  said  Katherine,  the 
tears  coming  suddenly  into  her  eyes — "  a  great 
favourite  of  poor  papa's.  I  was  very  sorry  to 
leave  poor  old  Juba,  but  it  would  hardly  have 
done  to  move  him  far.  Mr  Kamsay  was 
good  enough  to  let  him  go  to  them,  and 
I  know  they  will  all  cherish  him  for  our 
sakes.  We  had  a  most  lovely  black-and-tan 
spaniel,  with  long  silky  ears,  almost  reach- 
ing to  the  ground  —  dear,  wild  Romeo  !  I 
believe  he  was  about  as  old  as  myself,  at  least 
I  can  recollect  him  all  my  life ;  he  died  about 
two  years  ago,  and  we  never  cared  to  fill  his 
place." 

"  I  can  so  easily  understand  that,"  said  Mrs 
Arundel,  with  interest.  "  I  have  had  dear  old 
Di  for  quite  seven  years  now,  and  should  not 
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have  thought  of  getting  another,  if  Fred,  my 
younger  brother,  had  not  sent  me  that  beauti- 
ful pet,  Dora,  up  from  Scotland — perhaps  she 
was  born  at  St  Andrews !  no,  by  the  by,  he 
said  a  student  from  Skye  sold  her  to  him  for 
five  shillings ! — quite  a  little  puppy  she  was. 
Di  and  she  are  now  pretty  good  friends ;  but 
you  should  have  seen  the  old  creature's  jealous 
growling  for  many  a  day  when  that  poor  little 
innocent  either  came  near  herself,  or  was 
patted  by  me — cross  old  thing  she  is — but  so 
fond  of  us  all ! " 

"  No  sister  near  the  throne  ! "  quoted  Kathe- 
rine,  laughing  ;  "  yet  they  are  not  like  sisters, 
but  rather  a  complete  contrast.  Di,  with  her 
soft,  silky  white  and  brown  hair"  (combing  it 
prettily  round*  her  fingers),  "  is  like  a  princess, 
and  rough,  little,  simple  Dora  looks  like  her 
humble  attendant.  I  am  sure  she  would  not 
want  to  quarrel  ;  would  it,  Doe  \ " 

Dora  for  answer  jumped  suddenly  up,  and 
putting  her  paws  round  Katherine's  neck  as* 
she  leant  down,  kissed  and  licked  her  face 
and  forehead  all  over  with  such  intense  gusto 
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that  she  was  obliged  to  break  laughingly 
away.  Morrison,  having  ascertained  by  a 
glance  at  the  window  that  Mrs  Arundel  had 
retired  to  finish  her  toilette,  cried  out  wrath- 
fully- 

"  Down  this  instant,  you  impudent  little 
varmint !  or  111  give  you  a  hearty  cuff.  You 
must  excuse  her,  Miss.  It  is  all  Missus's  own 
fault.  She  takes  herself  as  much  up  with 
these  creatures  as  if  they  was  children,  and 
spiles  them  quite  as  much,  and  that's  why 
they  are  so  unmannerly/' 

At  luncheon  Mr  Arundel  seemed  to  have 
quite  recovered  from  his  fit  of  absence,  if  not 
of  displeasure  ;  but  as  he  made  no  inquiry  as 
to  whether  or  not  Katherine  had  made  the 
proposed  inspection  of  the  premises,  the  cause 
of  it  must  still  remain  in  doubt.  His  wife 
had  no  headache,  as  she  so  often  had  in  pros- 
pect of  a  dinner-party,  and  he  was  ready  to 
talk  of  his  own  morning,  and  to  recommend 
a  pleasant  drive  to  her,  and  that  Katherine 
should  accompany  her, 

"  I  think  it  would  be  well  that  you  should 
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not  drive  to  Keclcliffe  to-day,"  he  said,  rather 
formally,  "  as  we  expect  Mrs  Temple  and  your 
brother  in  the  evening/' 

"  Oh,  certainly  not  !" 

"  Better  rather  go  up  the  other  side  of  the 
river  as  far  perhaps  as  Waterton,  for  it  will  be 
too  far  to  go  over  to-clay  to  see  the  fine  view 
from  Madamscourt  Hill  —  that  will  be  for 
another  occasion  ;  and  having  made  a  little 
detour — say  round  by  Hoxely  Mill — return  by 
Benham  Bridge  and  the  Crossland  turnpike. 
This  will  save  a  hill  or  two  for  the  horses,  and 
be  fully  as  agreeable  for  yourselves  ;  and  do 
not  forget  to  point  out  Stapleton  Bise  to  Miss 
Beaton,  the  magnificent  seat  of  Lord  Higham, 
to  whom  your  brother  rendered  such  good 
service  on  Tuesday  last,  and  who  will  now  be 
able  to  keep  his  right  of  way  through  the 
Middleton  property  ;  and  also  the  disputed 
fields,  which,  if  given  to  the  other  party,  would 
have  cut  his  property  quite  into  two." 

She  listened  to  his  instructions  somewhat 
like  a  child  hearing  a  difficult  lesson  read  over 
by  the  master,  and  then  shook  her  head,  timidly 
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begging  he  would  give  John  directions  himself 
about  the  road,  as  her  memory  was  very  bad. 

As  they  drove  through  the  many  pleasant 
paths  Mrs  Arundel  got  more  at  ease  than  she 
had  seemed  in  the  presence  of  her  husband, 
and  was  ready  to  answer  questions,  and  point 
out  and  name  places  to  Katherine.  The  little 
scene  with  the  dogs  had  done  more  to  put  her 
en  rapport  with  her  than  a  hundred  explana- 
tions or  advices  from  him  could  have  done. 
As  they  returned,  however,  her  spirits  seemed 
again  to  flag,  and  she  grew  silent  and  thought- 
ful. 

"  Oh  dear !  Miss  Beaton,"  she  said  as  they 
got  near  home,  "  don't  you  dislike  dinner-par- 
ties r 

"  Really,  I  have  scarcely  ever  been  to  one." 

u  Oh,  how  lucky  !  I  dislike  them  above  all 
things,  and  often  wish  they  had  never  been 
invented." 

Katherine  could  not  help  laughing. 

"  But  what  would  you  like  better  %  Din- 
ner is  a  comfortable,  social  sort  of  meal,  and 
neighbours  in  the  country  must  meet  some- 
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times,  I  suppose.  No,  I  cannot  agree  with 
you  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  have  often  wished 
to  ask  the  Kamsays  to  dinner  at  Balbeaton, 
and  to  have  gone  to  them,  but  I  was  never 
allowed." 

"  I  should  have  been  thankful  not  to  be 
allowed.  You  think  you  should  like  them, 
only  because  you  have  not  tried  ;  but  to-day 
you  will  see  how  tiresome  they  can  be." 

"  Don't  you  like  the  visitors  to-day  \  I  own 
it  must  all  depend  on  that." 

"  George  is  coming,  and  the  Harlands,  and 
that  is  so  far  well.  Mr  Harland,  you  know, 
is  our  rector,  and  is  really  a  pleasant  man. 
He  has  got  such  a  nice  face !  quite  plain,  but 
something  you  can't  help  liking  in  it ;  and  he 
talks  easily,  without  being  formidable,  as  I 
always  think  his  sister  is,  though  she  is  very 
good-natured  too,  and  ready  to  enter  into  any 
amusement.  She  is  quite  a  tall,  handsome 
girl,  with  very  dark  hair  and  eyes,  and  a  high 
nose,  and  is  thought  very  clever ;  we  see  a 
good  deal  of  them.  Mr  Harland  was  George's 
tutor   at    Cambridge,   and  only  gave   up   his 
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fellowship  there  when  Mr  Arundel  gave  him 
the  living  of  Sedgely.  I  always  get  on  per- 
fectly well  with  Mr  Harland,  but  then  I  shall 
not  be  near  him.  Mr  Arundel  says  I  must  sit 
between  Sir  James  Harrington  and  old  Mr 
Noel  to-day,  as  they  are  the  principal  people, 
and  I  shall  not  have  a  word  to  say  to  either 
of  them.  What  do  you  think  I  could  talk 
about  V 

Katherine  felt  rather  puzzled. 

"  I  have  so  little  experience,"  she  said. 
"What  kind  of  things  do  you  usually  talk 
about  V 

"Oh,  anything  that  I  happen  to  know  of 
going  on  in  the  neighbourhood — any  illness, 
or  death,  or  riot,  or  the  like.  These  burnings, 
now,  were  quite  a  blessing  to  us  for  ever  so 
long.  Of  course"  (seeing  Katherine  look  as- 
tonished) "  they  were  shocking  things  in  them- 
selves, but  I  mean  they  interested  every  one, 
and  were  always  coming  out  in  such  unex- 
pected quarters  that  it  was  quite  exciting. 
Sir  James's  stackyard  was  completely  burned 
down,  autumn  before  last,  and  he  has  been  in 
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a  horrible  fright  ever  since,  and  far  more 
good-natured  to  the  people  about.  They  did 
not  come  near  us,  and  so  Mr  Arundel  always 
thinks  Sir  James  and  the  others  to  blame  in 
not  having  made  themselves  more  popular. 
But  all  this  is  long  past,  and  for  to-day,  alas ! 
there  is  not  one  thing  that  I  can  think  of — 
death,  marriage,  or  mischief  of  any  kind.  To 
be  sure  there's  the  weather,  but  it  has  so  long 
been  fine  every  one  is  tired  of  saying  it.  Now, 
what  will  you  talk  about  ?  You  ought  to  be 
quite  as  much  at  a  loss  as  myself ;  but  I  don't 
think  any  one  ever  is  1" 

"  I  have  no  doubt  I  shall,"  said  Katherine, 
laughing,  "  and  that  it  is  only  ignorance  that 
was  keeping  me  easy.  I  had  not  in  the  least 
thought  of  the  difficulty,  and,  indeed,  should 
rather  have  hoped  to  hear  something  pleasant 
and  amusing,  and  not  to  be  expected  to  talk 
much,  and  certainly  not  to  find  the  subjects  at 
all." 

"  Perhaps  not,"  said  Mrs  Arundel,  ruefully, 
"so  far  down  the  table  as  you  will  probably 
be,  for   Mr   Arundel   will   always   be   saying 
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something,  and  does  not  in  the  least  mind  not 
being  very  amusing  often.  But  if  I  sit  silent 
only  for  five  minutes,  I  know  mamma's  eyes 
will  be  on  me,  and  she  will  ask  something  by 
way  of  drawing  me  out  that  I  know  nothing 
about, — should  probably  have  read  of  in  the 
paper  or  in  some  book  that  she  has  lent  me  ; 
and  then  I  get  nervous,  and  Mr  Arundel  will 
notice  it,  and  ask  afterwards  why  I  was  look- 
ing so  flushed  and  put  out,  and  the  likelihood 
of  this  makes  me  always  feel  more  stupid.  I 
assure  you  it  is  very  try ing ! "  After  a  little 
pause — "  If  you  were  obliged  to  say  something, 
what  should  it  be,  do  you  think  \ " 

"  Indeed,  I  don't  know  what,  in  your  place," 
said  Katherine,  sympathisingly  ;  "  for  I  should 
greatly  dislike  to  be  so  much  an  object  of 
notice  as  you  must  necessarily  be,  sitting  quite 
at  the  top  of  the  table,  with  a  silent  formidable 
man  on  each  side.  If  it  were  myself,  I  should 
know  that  it  did  not  much  signify  what  I  said, 
and  should  just  say  anything  that  occurred  to 
me  at  the  moment." 

"  But   what    kind   of  thing  I — for   nothing 
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ever  will  occur  to  me,  or  I  should  be  so  glad 
to  say  it.* 

"  Oh,  probably  nothing  better  than  about 
the  pleasant  drive  we  have  just  had,  and  how 
strikingly  pretty  I  find  all  the  country  about 
here  ;  or  I  should,  perhaps,  remark  how  much 
more  forward  the  summer  is  here  than  with 
us — for  instance,  the  lilac  and  laburnum  trees, 
and  even  the  hawthorns,  barely  in  leaf  near 
St  Andrews,  are  in  full  flower  here  ;  and  the 
whole  country  looks  so  leafy  and  clothed,  after 
the  bare  uplands  I  have  been  accustomed  to 
look  at,  that  it  strikes  me  at  every  moment ; 
and,  indeed,  I  should  not  be  able  to  help  talk- 
ing of  it,  if  I  had  the  opportunity." 

"  Oh,  that  would  do  charmingly,"  cried  Mrs 
Arundel,  eagerly  ;  "  but  why  shouldn't  I  say 
something  of  this  %  I  should  be  so  very  glad 
to  say  that  you  have  been  telling  me  all  this." 

"  Surely,"  said  Katherine,  very  much  amused ; 
"  of  course  I  should  feel  very  much  flattered." 

"  And  even  if  it  should  be  heard — which  I 
don't  believe  it  will — so  far  down  as  you  are, 
you  will  not  much  mind  my  takiug  away  your 
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subjects,  I  daresay.  I  am  sure  Mr  Arundel 
will  make  you  go  in  to  dinner  with  Mr  Har- 
land  or  George  ;  and  either  of  them  will  talk 
to  you,  so  that  you  will  be  sure  to  get  on 
well!" 


CHAPTER   XIX. 

THE     DINNEE-PAETY. 

All  that  Mrs  Arundel  had  said  on  the  subject 
had  the  effect  of  giving  Katherine  rather  a 
formidable  idea  of  the  approaching  dinner- 
party. When  she  retired  to  prepare  for  it,  she 
felt  grateful  to  Miss  Hope  for  the  very  careful 
orders  she  had  given  in  regard  to  a  certain 
black  lace  dress  which  was  still  in  the  box,  in 
its  wrappings  of  silver  paper.  She  had  herself 
thought  it  quite  an  unnecessary  addition  to 
her  wardrobe,  and  that  a  black  silk  frock  was 
good  enough  for  any  wear.  "  I  might  have 
known,  however,  that  dear  Miss  Hope  is  always 
right,"  she  thought,  as  she  undid  the  parcel,  and 
shook  out  the  light  garment,  with  its  nicely- 
fitting  silk  under-dress.      She  was  made  still 
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more  comfortably  aware  of  this  fact,  by  Mor- 
rison's decided  approval  of  the  dress,  and  her 
declaration,  as  she  laced  it  on,  that  it  fitted 
quite  as  well  as  Mrs  Arundel's  best-made 
London  gowns. 

When  the  party  had  assembled  in  the  draw- 
ing-room, the  person  who  struck  Katherine 
most  at  first  sight  was  Mrs  Temple — she  looked 
so  very  unlike  her  daughter,  or  either  of  her 
sons,  or  indeed  any  one  else  she  had  ever  seen. 
She  was  tall,  erect,  and  stoutly  made,  with  a 
large  full  bust  and  broad  shoulders.  Though 
nearer  sixty  than  fifty  years  old,  her  hair  was 
still  far  more  black  than  grey ;  her  eyes  and 
eyebrows  were  very  black  and  powerful,  her 
nose  high  and  commanding,  and  her  complex- 
ion rather  sallow.  Her  teeth  were  remarkably 
good,  and  her  hands  and  feet  still  very  hand- 
some. She  spoke  in  a  deep,  clear,  full  voice, 
without  much  modulation  or  variety  of  tone. 
She  wore  a  dark-coloured  dress,  of  some  rich 
stuff,  the  material  and  fashion  of  which  had 
something  of  an  antique  air,  but  it  looked 
characteristic ;  and  it  was  worn  with  a  degree 
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of  careless  ease  that  was  almost  graceful. 
Altogether  she  gave  Katherine  the  idea  of  a 
strong  individual  character,  not  over  agreeable, 
probably,  but  a  person  who  would  think  for 
herself,  act  unscrupulously  on  her  own  con- 
victions, and  be  always  found  the  same  at  all 
times  and  places  ;  and  without  having  any 
more  distinct  idea  of  what  her  character  might 
really  be,  she  could  not  help  looking  at  her 
with  the  kind  of  respect  one  feels  for  a  capital 
portrait,  about  which  one  says,  I  don't  know 
whom  it  may  represent,  but  it  is  strikingly 
like  somebody. 

Katherine  thought  herself  fortunate  when 
her  uncle  named  Mr  Harlan cl  to  her,  and  asked 
him  to  take  her  into  the  dinner-room.  There 
was  only  Mr  Temple,  whom,  having  seen 
him  before,  she  might  have  preferred.  He  sat 
almost  opposite  to  her,  with  Miss  Harland. 
At  first  Mr  Harland  talked  across  her  to  Mr 
Arundel  rather  than  to  her ;  but  she  felt  in- 
terested in  what  he  said  of  a  letter  he  had 
just  had  from  a  friend  in  London,  speaking  in 
the  highest  terms  of  Mr  Temple's  coup  d'essai 
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at  the  bar,  and  predicting  a  great  success  to 
him  in  the  profession  ;  and  she  could  almost 
believe  Miss  Harland  must  be  repeating  the 
same  story  to  the  gentleman  himself, — he  look- 
ed so  overpowered,  and  she  so  animated  and 
friendly.  She  looked  twenty-eight  or  thirty 
years  of  age,  and  was  quite  as  handsome  and 
able-looking  as  Mrs  Arundel  had  described  her, 
and  seemed  entirely  pleased  with  her  com- 
panion. As  soon  as  Katherine  could  glance 
past  Mr  Harland,  to  where  Mrs  Arundel  sat, 
she  was  glad  to  see  her  chatting  pretty  easily 
to  Sir  James  Harrington ;  and  from  a  word  or 
two  which  reached  her  in  his  loud  voice  in 
answer,  could  make  out  that  they  were  actually 
talking  of  the  difference  between  the  English 
and  Scotch  climates.  On  catching  her  eye, 
Mrs  Arundel  smiled  so  brightly  and  confiden- 
tially down  to  her,  that  her  mother,  who  sat 
near  her,  asked  what  was  amusing  her.  She 
was  a  little  taken  aback  for  an  instant,  but, 
strong  in  her  resource,  soon  rallied. 

"  I    don't    know  that    I    was   particularly 
amused.     I  was  telling  Sir  James  how  pleased 
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Miss  Beaton  is  with  the  beauty  of  our  neigh- 
bourhood, and  that  she  finds  we  are  much 
earlier  here  than  at  St  Andrews." 

"  There  is  a  fortnight's  difference,"  said  Mrs 
Temple,  authoritatively ;  "  but  it  is  often  more 
than  made  up  for  in  the  aspect  of  the  country, 
by  the  superiority  of  Scotch  farming.  If  some 
of  our  low-lying  lands  were  under  the  manage- 
ment of  careful,  sagacious  Scotchmen,  we  should 
soon  be  able  to  raise  our  rents  immensely. 
Everything  seems  to  flourish  in  their  hands. 
I  wish  I  could  get  hold  of  a  trusty  Scot  or 
two  in  possession  of  a  little  capital,  which 
they  would  have  no  objection  to  employ,  with 
the  prospect  of  so  good  a  return  as  we  could 
safely  assure  them  they  would  have." 

"  Ay,  but  that's  the  difficulty,  madam,"  said 
Sir  James,  bluntly.  "  If  they  were  not  all  as 
poor  as  rats,  none  of  them  would  come  near 
us." 

"Don't  speak  so  disparagingly,  Sir  James," 
she  said.  *  Remember  how  many  of  our 
greatest  men  at  this  moment — civil,  military 
and  learned — are  Scotchmen." 
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"  But  how  many  more  English,"  added  Sir 
James,  good-naturedly. 

"  I  mean  in  proportion,  of  course/'  she  said, 
in  the  same  decided  tone  ;  "  but  I  believe  they 
will  soon  have  the  advantage,  even  in  actual 
numbers/' 

"Not  very  soon/'  remarked  Mr  Harland, 
dryly. 

She  turned  her  formidable  eyes  slowly  round 
upon  the  Rector,  as  if  pleased  to  have  a  more 
worthy  opponent. 

"  You  will  not  confess  it,  I  know,  Mr  Har- 
land; but,  in  my  opinion,  the  Scottish  univer- 
sity system  is  far  superior  to  our  own.  I  like 
all  I  hear  of  it — particularly  in  the  smaller 
universities — the  habits  of  the  young  men,  more 
plain,  simple,  and  natural.  I  am  convinced 
young  men  are  better  not  to  be  shut  up 
entirely  with  their  own  class,  as  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge." 

"  We  aim  at  making  finer  scholars,  and  we 
do  it,"  said  Mr  Harland,  in  a  careless  tone  ; 
"  and  I  doubt  if  a  great  deal  is  to  be  learnt 
in  such  very  small  societies  as  those  of  Aber- 
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deen  or  St  Andrews.  I  beg  your  pardon,  Miss 
Beaton,"  smiling  round  at  her. 

"  Our  revenues  are  better,"  said  George 
Temple,  "and  so  long  as  we  hold  out  solid 
inducements  to  scholarship,  we  shall  no  doubt 
have  it  better  and  deeper  than  in  poorer 
places.  But  as  to  general  culture,  I  rather 
agree  with  my  mother,  that  society  might 
teach  us  a  great  deal  that  is  very  useful,  which 
we  are  forced  to  go  without,  by  keeping  so 
closely  together  as  we  do." 

Mr  Harland  shook  his  head,  doubtingly. 

"  Better,  as  far  as  possible,  to  concentrate 
your  whole  powers  on  what  you  are  directly 
aiming  at,  for  the  short  time.  And  even 
granting  the  benefit  you  suppose  from  living 
with  a  great  variety  of  people,  that  can  only 
be  gained  at  Edinburgh  or  Glasgow — not  at 
all  in  the  smaller  university  towns  Mrs  Temple 
mentioned.  In  mixing  intimately  with  the 
very  small  society  to  be  found  in  these,  there 
is  little  to  be  learnt,  I  fear,  better  than  saun- 
tering and  idleness.  I  mean,  of  course,  out  of 
the  college ;  and  if  there  should  be  now  and 
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then,  as  there  always  will  be,  a  foolish  outbreak 
or  two,  the  delinquents,  being  so  well  known 
to  the  whole  society,  are  apt  to  lose  caste,  and 
become  utterly  reckless.  1  fancy/'  he  con- 
tinued, laughing,  "there  is  always  safety  in 
the  countenance  of  our  fellow-men/' 

"  In  this  view  the  Burschen  ought  to  be  very 
safe  indeed,"  said  George  Temple,  dryly.  "  No- 
thing except  refusing  to  fight  makes  them  lose 
caste." 

"  Not  so  fast,  my  friend  George  ;  I  don't 
mean  licence  when  I  cry  liberty.  I  should  not 
have  faith  enough  in  unassisted  human  nature 
to  'cast  the  bantling  on  the  rocks'  after  the 
German  fashion.  A  little  wholesome  restraint, 
if  you  please,  even  at  the  expense  of  '  power 
and  speed  to  hands  and  feet;'  but,"  turning  to 
Katherine,  and  in  a  lower  voice,  "  all  this  is  not 
very  amusing,  I  fear." 

"Indeed,  I  was  listening  with  a  great  deal 
of  interest." 

"  Were  you  1  Well,  I  know  it  was  a  fright- 
ful yawn  from  my  sister  which  so  suddenly 
brought  to  my  recollection  the  five  fatal  letters 
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which  go  to  make  up  that  much-abused  word 
called  '  prose/" 

"Don't  believe  him,  Miss  Beaton/'  half- 
whispered  Miss  Harland  across  the  table.  "  I 
never  yawned  in  my  life  ;  and  he  does  not 
think  he  was  prosing  one  bit.  He  is  only 
ashamed  of  defending  his  own  rickety  old 
nest,  and  disparaging  those  of  others,  when 
he  knows  they  might  all  take  a  lesson  from 
one  another  with  equal  profit." 

"  So  you  admire  our  tame  scenery,"  he  said, 
looking  full  at  Katherine  without  noticing  his 
sister's  taunt.  "I  should  scarcely  have  ex- 
pected it,  your  own  country  is  so  much  more 
grand  and  picturesque." 

"  I  know  it  is,  but  I  have  not  yet  seen  the 
more  romantic  parts  of  my  own  country.  I 
hope  one  day  to  go  to  the  Highlands,  and  feel 
sure  I  shall  delight  in  the  rugged  mountains 
and  rocks ;  and  yet  I  admire  that  lovely  flat 
green,  and  the  noble  trees  and  smooth  river 
intensely  —  I  should  call  them  gentle  and 
polished,  and  am  not  going  to  quarrel  with 
them  for  not  being  grand,  any  more  than  I 
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should  with  a  dove  for  not  being  an  eagle — so 
I  do  the  rougher,  but  grand,  wide  view  of  sea, 
river,  low  hills  innumerable,  and  splendid  ex- 
panse of  sky,  visible  from  our  own  b]eak  hill- 
side— there  are  so  many  kinds  of  beauty." 

"  And  I  admire  your  genuine  catholic  taste," 
he  said,  heartily,  "  and  feel  ashamed  of  my  pre- 
tended disparagement.  You  can  hardly  delight 
more  in  your  grandest  heaven-kissing  hills, 
'  your  antres  vast  and  deserts  idle/  than  I  do 
in  our  own  sunny  slopes  and  flowery  lanes,  so 
sweet  and  homelike, — gentle,  as  you  so  truly 
call  them." 

"  What  has  given  Mrs  Temple  this  sudden 
fureur  in  favour  of  Scotland  V  asked  Miss 
Harland  of  George,  in  a  very  low  voice  ;  "  is  it 
this  new  arrival,  to  whom  Eobert  seems  bent 
on  making  himself  agreeable  ? — a  nice-looking, 
intelligent  girl  certainly,  but  not  at  all  likely 
to  have  at  once  inspired  her  with  such  favour 
for  the  whole  country  and  its  ways." 

George  looked  wonderingly  from  his  mother 
to  Katherine,  and  then  back  again. 

"  Has  she  noticed  her  existence  at  all  1     I 
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should  think  not,  probably.    But  *  she  is  a  nice, 
natural  girl  that,  by  the  by — I  admired  her 
yesterday  when  we  met  on  the  road.     I  don  t 
wonder   the   parson  should  take  to  her,  and 
rather  hope  she  may  induce  him  to  give  his 
dry  bachelorhood  its  conge.     Too  young  for 
him,  do  you  think  \     Well,  perhaps.     I  quite 
like  her  honest,  steady,  well-opened  blue  eyes, 
and  that  sun-tinted  hair ;  but  as  to  her  attrac- 
tion for  my  lady  mother,  I  should  at  once  set  it 
down  at  nil.   No,  no,  she  is  talking  the  statistics 
sent  her  some  months  ago  from  St  Andrews  by 
Fred,  in  answer  to  some  rather  searching  ques- 
tions she  put  to  him  on  the  condition  of  Scot- 
land question — probably  to  ascertain  whether 
he  had  been  using  his  eyes  to  any  better  purpose 
than  making  love.     They  were  chiefly  treatises 
on  husbandry  and  drainage,  by  some  notable 
land-improver  in  the  north — I  forget  his  name 
— and  a  report  by  the  University  Commission 
which  had  lately  been  sitting  there.     I  remem- 
ber glancing  at  them,  and  wondering  where  on 
earth  Fred  had  picked  them  up." 

"  They  were  certainly  not  much  in  his  way,"' 
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she  said,  laughing.  "He  must  have  been 
pleased  with  his  own  ingenuity  in  getting  so 
easily  out  of  the  trouble  of  thinking  and  writ- 
ing on  such  recondite  subjects.  I  heard  Mr 
Arundel  call  Miss  Beaton  his  niece, — does  she 
make  a  long  stay  here  V 

"  I  have  no  idea,  and  never  heard  her  men- 
tioned in  my  life  till  yesterday.  I  knew  Mr 
Arundel  had  relations  in  Scotland — a  sister,  who 
died  there,  and  for  whom  they  are  now  in  mourn- 
ing. He  introduced  Fred  to  them — and,  by  the 
by,  I  remember  at  this  moment  that  Fred  wrote 
to  me  perfectly  raving  about  the  beauty  of  one 
of  the  young  ladies.  Suppose  this  should  be 
the  veritable  fair  enslaver  V 

"  Most  likely,"  she  said,  eagerly,  "  and  she 
has  come  to  get  acquainted  with  you  all :  won  t 
that  be  very  interesting  1 n 

"  Not  very,"  he  said,  gravely,  "  and  I  hope 
better  things  for  her  with  ajl  my  heart.  She 
looks  an  innocent,  good  girl,  and  you  know 
how  little  Fred  can  be  depended  on,  even  if  his 
prospects  were  better  than  they  are.  Have  you 
heard  that  the  24  th  has  been  ordered  to  India? 
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Fred  writes  that  lie  will  be  off  in  a  very  few 
days,  and  is  wretched  again  about  his  debts." 

Miss  Harlan d  had  not  heard.  Both  the 
brothers  had  lived  a  year  with  her  brother  and 
her  at  the  Bectory,  and  though  idle  and  care- 
less, she  had  liked  Fred,  and  now  felt  quite 
concerned. 

Mrs  Arundel  had  long  ago  exhausted  her 
subjects  with  Sir  James ;  but  as  her  mother 
was  with  some  interest  discussing  with  old  Mr 
Noel  the  respective  merits  of  bone-dust  and 
guano  as  manure  for  turnips,  she  found  she 
could  afford  to  be  silent.  Now,  however,  there 
was  a  lull,  and  having  by  a  glance  at  the  old 
buhl  clock  ascertained  that  it  was  almost  nine 
o'clock,  she  thought  she  might  make  the  move 
to  go.  But  in  vain  did  she  try  to  catch  Lady 
Harrington's  eye.  Mr  Arundel  had  been  de- 
scribing to  her  at  some  length  the  various 
symptoms  of  a  severe  attack  of  rheumatism 
which  had  kept  Watson,  his  old  Scotch  gar- 
dener, for  many  weeks  in  bed,  and  had  baffled 
the  skill  of  the  village  practitioner ;  and  her 
ladyship,  like  many   country   ladies,   a  stout 
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believer  in  advertised  nostrums,  was  eagerly 
setting  forth  the  infallible  virtues  of  a  strong 
embrocation  sent  by  post  from  the  advertiser's 
well-spring  of  life  and  health  in  London,  and 
which  had  been  extensively  proved  by  herself, 
first,  in  all  its  strength,  on  an  old  cart-horse 
afflicted  with  stiffness  in  the  joints,  and  after- 
wards, somewhat  diluted,  on  several  cases  of 
severe  rheumatism  among  their  own  people. 
Mrs  Arundel's  case  would  therefore  have  been 
hopeless  had  not  her  husband  come  to  her 
assistance.  He  had  unbounded  faith  in  the 
faculty,  and  a  corresponding  horror  of  quack 
remedies  ;  and  though  unaware  of  the  passage 
of  time  so  long  as  his  own  story  lasted,  now 
began  to  see  clearly  how  very  late  it  was,  and 
with  evasive  thanks  was  trying  to  back  politely 
out  of  her  offers  of  a  trial  specimen.  He  would 
not  have  found  this  so  easy,  however,  had  he 
not  happened  to  catch  his  wife's  weary  eye. 

"Wonderful!  wonderful  indeed!"  he  said. 
"  Your  ladyship  is  very  good,  and  I  shall  cer- 
tainly mention  what  you  tell  me  to  Dr  Hutton, 
and  then — but  I  fear  Mrs  Arundel  is  looking 
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ominously  this  way,  and  I  must  lose  your 
ladyship's  good  company  for  the  present." 

He  was  quite  polite,  but  had  far  too  honest 
a  face  to  deceive  her  for  a  moment.  She  said 
no  more,  but  thought  wrathfully  of  his  pig- 
headed obstinacy  and  obtuseness  all  the  way 
up-stairs. 

Katherine  had  felt  quite  sorry  to  move.  Mr 
Harlan d  had  made  the  time  pass  very  plea- 
santly to  her  by  his  easy  talk  about  the  neigh- 
bourhood. He  had  mentioned  how  near  she 
was  to  Knowle  Park,  and  had  begun  to  give 
her  some  description  of  its  noble  halls,  and 
the  antique  bedchamber,  kept  untenanted  ever 
since  King  John  had  reposed  on  its  now  moul- 
dering and  tattered  couch.  She  was  delighted 
when  he  joined  her  again  in  the  drawing-room 
and  renewed  the  subject. 

"And  Tunbridge  Wells/'  she  asked  him, 
"must  be  quite  near  us  too'?  That  will  be 
another  place  I  shall  look  at  with  great  in- 
terest." 

"  Yes,  it  is  prettily  situated." 

"  But  independent  of  beauty,  or  of  such  his- 
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torical  personages  as  King  John,  I  have  an 
almost  lifelong  interest  in  both  these  places  for 
a  reason  which  I  am  afraid  you  will  rather 
despise.  Perhaps  you  have  never  even  read 
a  favourite  old  book  of  mine,  Miss  Burney's 
<  Camilla/  " 

"  Indeed  I  have,  and  was  once,  moreover, 
very  much  in  love  with  that  thoughtless  but 
charming  heroine, — but  that  was  very  long 
ago,"  he  added,  laughing  ;  "  I  fear  I  should  re- 
quire a  little  more  thought  and  discretion  to 
charm  me  nowadays. 

"  I  daresay  :  but  don't  you  recollect  her  de- 
lightful visit  with  Mrs  Arlberry  to  Tunbridge 
Wells  \  and  the  morning  at  Knowle  Park  % 
and  walking  and  shopping  on  the  Pantiles  % 
and  Mount  Pleasant,  down  which  the  ponies 
ran  away,  and  were  stopped  by  witty,  gallant, 
but  most  provoking  Sir  Sedley  Clarendel  %  Oh, 
I  shall  so  delight  in  realising  all  these  places ! " 

"  I  fear  I  have  forgotten  some  of  the  parts 
which  charmed  you  the  most,"  he  said,  plea- 
santly smiling  at  her  enthusiasm.  "  I  have 
only  some  dim  impressions  of  a  very  worthy  old 
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gentleman  who  began  his  Greek  and  Latin 
studies  about  seventy t;  of  rather  a  priggish 
hero  who  was  always  appearing  at  the  wrong 
time  ;  and  that  the  fair  heroine,  attractive  as 
she  certainly  was,  managed  to  send  her  poor 
father  to  prison  by  her  thoughtless  extrava- 
gance— not  very  natural,  was  it  V 

"  It  was  all  reality  to  me,"  she  said,  rather 
disconcerted.  "  It  was  one  of  the  few  novels 
we  had  at  home,  and  I  have  read  it  over  and 
over  ever  since  I  could  read,  and  never  thought 
of  all  the  faults  you  mention.  Dear,  good  Sir 
Hugh  !  Wei],  I  daresay  he  was  not  very  wise, 
but  I  really  loved  him  ;  and  perhaps  Edgar 
might  not  always  be  agreeable,  but  I  thought 
him  nice  too, — very  noble-minded.  As  to  the 
prison,  and  poor  Camilla's  illness  at  the  inn — 
indeed,  the  whole  of  the  fifth  volume — I  had 
almost  forgotten  it.  Though  I  have  read  the 
rest  of  the  book  more  than  a  hundred  times,  I 
never  ventured  to  look  at  that  volume  after 
the  first  reading." 

"  A  highly  proper  discouragement  to  those 
whose  pleasure  it  is  to  harrow  up  the  feelings," 
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he  said,  laughing.  "  I  wish  they  could  hear 
you  !  But  I  hope  you  prefer  some  of  our  more 
recent  lady  writers  to  Miss  Burney,  or  Madame 
D'Arblay,  as  we  must  now  call  her — Miss 
Eclgeworth,  for  instance,  and,  still  better,  Miss 
Austen." 

"  Oh,  to  be  sure,"  cried  Katherine,  with  spark- 
ling eyes  ;  "  what  do  you  take  me  for  \  '  Ca- 
milla/ as  I  told  you,  seems  a  part  of  my  earliest 
life,  all  its  characters  take  the  real  faces  of  my 
friends ;  but  I  don't  like  Miss  Edgeworth  the 
less,  and  have  read  with  pleasure  everything 
she  has  written,  from  dear,  simple  Susan  up- 
ward. As  to  '  Pride  and  Prejudice/  and  '  Emma/ 
I  could  read  them  for  ever,  and  talk  for  ever 
and  ever  about  them — not  that  I  am  in  the 
least  in  the  world  a  critic." 

"You  are  something  very  much  better — a 
hearty  admirer,  which  I  prefer  to  a  critic  al- 
most as  much  as  I  do  love  to  hatred." 

"  Oh,  one  surely  ought  to  discriminate  a 
little,"  she  said,  hardly  relishing  his  approba- 
tion. 

"  I  shall  trust  you  for  that,"  he  said,  readily. 
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"  So  quick  a  sense  of  beauty  and  moral  excel- 
lence is  discrimination  ;  and  instead  of  wishing 
you  to  grow  critical,  I  should  say,  Go  on  ad- 
miring as  you  do,  and  you  will  be  safe  as  well 
as  happy/' 

There  was  no  quarrelling  with  this  ;  and 
Katherine  was  ready  to  give  a  hearty  assent 
to  Mrs  Arundel's  question  as  they  walked  up- 
stairs to  bed — whether  she  had  not  been  right 
in  telling  her  that  the  Hector  was  quite  an 
agreeable  person. 


CHAPTER   XX. 

REDCL1FFE     ABBEY. 

When  the  two  ladies  made  their  first  visit  to 
Eedcliffe  Abbey  next  afternoon,  they  found 
the  Temples — mother  and  son — in  the  inner 
drawing-room,  deeply  engaged  in  looking  over 
papers.  The  table  was  littered  with  account- 
books  and  business-like  bundles  of  folded 
papers  tied  round  with  red  tape. 

"  I  am  afraid  we  interrupt  you/'  said  Mrs 
Arundel,  timidly,  in  answer  to  a  grave  look 
which  her  mother  cast  on  them  over  her  spec- 
tacles as  they  entered. 

"  No,  you  don't,  indeed,"  cried  George,  rising 
alertly  and  placing  chairs  for  the  ladies  ;  "  quite 
the  contrary ;  my  mother  herself  is  pretty 
tired,  and  I  am  sure  so  am  I,  of  this  sederunt, 
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which  has  lasted  three  mortal  hours  at  least. 
We  had  quite  finished,  and  I  am  glad  you 
have  come,  Helen.  I  find  by  my  letters  that 
I  must  be  back  in  town  to-morrow,  and  I 
should  not  otherwise  have  seen  you  again." 

"  What  takes  you  back  so  soon  %  I  thought 
we  were  to  have  you  till  Monday?" 

"  Business,  business,  my  dear,"  he  said,  with 
mock  importance ;  "  affairs  of  weight  which 
must  be  attended  to  without  delay.  Better 
make  much  of  me  while  you  may.  My  time 
is  getting  valuable,  as  you  see,  and  by-and-by 
I  shall  hardly  have  a  day  in  two  months  to 
bestow  on  my  country  friends." 

*  Poor  George ! "  she  said,  quite  believing 
him,  "  you  will  be  killed  if  you  work  so  hard." 

"  I  shall  survive  it  all,  I  daresay,"  he  said, 
laughing,  "  but  I  expect  to  have  a  hard 
struggle." 

Mrs  Temple^  in  a  steady  hard  tone,  was  ask- 
ing Katherine  the  formidable  sort  of  questions 
every  one  dislikes  to  answer — if  she  played, 
sang,  drew,  was  fond  of  the  country,  a  good 
horsewoman,  &c.  ;  and  having  managed  to  put 
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her  pretty  we]l  out  of  coutenance,  had  turned 
to  dictate  to  her  daughter  the  exact  order  in 
which  she  must  show  her  young  friend  the  fine 
places  of  the  neighbourhood — first,  Tunbridge 
Wells,  then  Knowle  Park,  then  Penshurst,  and 
then 

"  But  in  the  mean  time,"  interrupted  George, 
"  suppose  we  show  Miss  Beaton  our  own  where- 
abouts \  It  is  our  only  chance.  When  she 
has  seen  these  noble  places,  we  should  make  a 
small  figure  in  her  eyes.  Helen,  are  your  shoes 
tolerably  thick,  for  we  have  had  a  shower? 
No,  as  usual — utterly  useless  ;  well,  you  must 
be  content  to  keep  my  mother  company.  She 
has  just  declared  against  going  out  to-day. 
Will  you  come,  Miss  Beaton  \  I  am  anxious  to 
have  the  pleasure  of  marshalling  you  through 
our  very  small  lions."  And  Katherine,  too 
happy  to  be  spared  further  catechising  by  Mrs 
Temple,  willingly  rose  to  accompany  him. 

He  took  her  first  to  the  little  Gothic  chapel 
which  was  at  the  other  side  of  the  old  stone 
court,  but  accessible  from  the  house  bv  a  nar- 
row  gallery,  with  a  heavy  balustrade  of  finely 
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carved  wood-work,  and  from  which  the  descent 
was  by  a  curious  spiral  staircase  within  the 
chapel.  The  wood- work  was  worm-eaten,  and 
a  finely-coloured  but  stiff  picture  of  the  Cruci- 
fixion behind  the  altar  had  suffered  much  from 
clamp  ;  but  the  little  building  was  entire,  and 
there  was  an  exquisite  window  of  pure  Gothic 
architecture  at  the  west  end,  with  a  rose  of 
richly -coloured  glass  over  some  rather  pre- 
Eaphaelite  looking  saints  which  were  depicted 
on  the  lower  part.  Katherine,  who  had.  never 
before  seen  an  ancient  building  at  all  entire, 
was  perfectly  charmed,  with  this  little  gem, 
and  examined  it  with  intelligent  interest,  Mr 
Temple  pointing  out  the  different  parts,  and 
explaining  the  uses  of  them  in  the  Eomish 
ritual.  They  had  to  go  round  the  house  to  get 
to  the  cloisters,  which  were  on  the  south  side, 
and  had  been  long  ago  quite  shut  out  from  the 
rest  of  the  build  in  g.  Though  a  little  crumb- 
ling  they  also  were  tolerably  entire.  The  roof 
was  finely  groined,  and  the  arched  stone- work 
in  front  was  elaborately  carved. 

Mr  Temple  was  very  fond  of  the  old  cloisters, 
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and  was  gratified  by  Katherine's  simply-ex- 
pressed pleasure  in  all  she  saw.  "Yes/'  he 
said,  "  it  is  a  pleasant  sunny  spot.  The  old 
monks  had  an  admirable  taste ;  the  air  seems 
always  mild  and  sweet  here,  and  one  never  tires 
of  the  outlook  over  these  rocky  woods,  full  of 
feathered  life  and  soothing  sounds.  But  come, 
I  should  like  to  show  you  the  pleasant  wood- 
walk  the  old  fellows  had  ;  it  has  Ions  been 
called  EedclifTe  Chase,  because  it  joins  with  the 
chase  of  Stapleton-Rise,  but  that  is  a  modern 
name/'  And  offering  her  his  arm,  they  soon 
reached  a  kind  of  open  grassy  glade,  which 
stretched  finely  away  among  noble  trees,  and 
seemed  of  considerable  extent.  The  conver- 
sation flowed  pleasantly  on  between  them. 
Katherine  felt  very  happy,  but  soon  began  to 
think  of  Mrs  Arundel,  and  proposed  to  return 
to  the  house. 

"  The  horses  were  ordered  up  for  an  hour  and 
a  half,"  he  said,  "  and  my  mother  has  always  a 
hundred  things  to  say  to  Helen.  Do  let  us 
walk  on  a  little.  I  should  like  to  show  you  a 
peep  of  Stapleton-Kise,  and  the  air  is  delicious. 
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I  had  only  an  hour  or  two's  gallop  early  this 
morning ;  and  now  that  I  must  go  back  to  the 
hot  pavement  to-morrow,  I  rather  grudge  the 
long  sederunt  my  mother  doomed  me  to  with 
these  intricate  accounts  of  hers.  We  have  been 
hard  at  them  almost  since  breakfast,  and  had 
just  got  the  Gordian  knot  unravelled  when  you 
arrived/' 

"But  when  you  are  fairly  back  in  town," 
she  said,  looking  up  at  him,  "  you  will  be  glad 
to  have  been  so  useful." 

"  Do  you  suppose  I  am  so  very  dutiful  \ " 

"  I  hope  so." 

He  gave  her  a  bright  glance. 

"  Well,  then,  I  shall  not  grudge  my  services 
anymore;  and  now  you  will  surely  reward  me 
for  being  a  good  boy  by  walking  on  with  me." 

"  If  you  are  quite  sure  I  shall  not  be  out  of 
my  duty." 

"  I  am  quite  sure. " 

He  liked  the  frank  simple  manner  and  evident 
capacity  of  enjoyment,  and  again  felt  some  curi- 
osity to  know  what  were  her  relations  with  his 
brother.     In  a  careless  tone  he  ventured  to  say, 
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"My  brother  Frederick  had  the  pleasure  of 
your  acquaintance  at  St  Andrews,  I  believe  \ " 
There  was  a  slight  pause,  which  made  him 
glance  rather  anxiously  at  her. 

"  I  am  considering  whether  I  ought  to  say  I 
really  was  acquainted  with  him.  I  fear  not. 
I  knew  him  perfectly  well  by  sight,  but  I  don't 
think  we  ever  exchanged  words  together/' 

The  sincere  expression  of  the  deep  clear  blue 
eyes  set  him  quite  at  rest  for  her. 

"  Then  it  must  have  been  one  of  your  sisters 
he  knew  so  well,  and  seemed  to  admire  so  ar- 
dently.   I  thought  most  likely  it  was  yourself." 
She  blushed  brightly. 

"  But  I  have  no  sister,  nor  brother  either,  I 
am  sorry  to  say.  One  of  my  cousins  it  must 
have  been,  if  there  was  any  talk  of  admiriug. 
I  know  your  brother  was  a  great  deal  with  the 
Eamsays,  and  might  well  have  spoken  of  Milli- 
cent's  beauty.     She  is  a  very  lovely  person/' 

Mr  Temple  felt  convinced  that  it  must  have 
been  exactly  as  she  surmised,  and  whatever  the 
entanglement  might  be,  that  Katherine  was 
ignorant  of  it. 
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"Are  the  Miss  Ramsays  also  Mr  Arundel's 
nieces  \ "  he  asked,  after  a  slight  pause. 

"  No,"  she  said,  sadly.  "  I  am  his  only  rela- 
tion now  ;  my  poor  mother  was  his  only  sister." 

He  felt  he  had  touched  a  tender  chord,  and 
said  heartily,  "And  I  hope  you  mean  to  pay 
a  long  visit  at  Sedgely  Court.  Your  society 
will  be  quite  a  blessing  to  my  sister.  I  know 
she  often  finds  her  time  hang  heavy  enough. 
She  is  far  from  being  an  active  robust  person, 
and  will  be  much  benefited  by  your  companion- 
ship. Mr  Arundel  is  always  busy  out  of  doors, 
and  she  is  a  great  deal  alone,  poor  soul ! " 

"  I  shall  be  delighted  if  I  can  be  of  any  use," 
said  Katherine,  thankful  for  his  cordiality,  but 
still  feeling  very  depressed.  "  Yes,  a  long  visit 
— a  visitation  rather.  I  believe  my  home  is 
now  to  be  with  my  uncle  and  Mrs  Arundel — I 
have  no  other."  Her  voice  trembled — how  in- 
significant must  her  position — her  very  exist- 
ence itself — have  seemed  to  her  uncle  and  aunt, 
since  it  had  not  been  even  so  much  as  once 
named  by  them  to  their  nearest  relations ! 

Mr  Temple  was  for  a  moment  as  much  sur- 

VOL.  II.  D 
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prised  as  herself,  but  the  fact  she  had  mentioned, 
in  regard  to  the  relationship  in  which  she  stood, 
helped  him  quickly  to  an  explanation.  He  had 
too  often  heard  his  mother  unreasonably  re- 
pining over  the  no  children  at  Sedgely  Court, 
to  wonder  longer  that  Katherine's  advent  there 
should  not  have  been  made  a  subject  for  con- 
gratulation— at  least  with  her. 

They  had  now  got  back  to  the  nearer  grounds, 
and  he  was  glad  to  change  the  subject. 

"  I  did  not  mean  to  have  brought  you  back 
this  way,"  he  said,  opening  a  door  into  what 
seemed  once  to  have  been  a  pretty  flower-gar- 
den, but  was  now  left  half  in  grass,  and  was 
altogether  ruinously  ill-kept ;  "  but  as  we  have 
come,  you  may  as  well  see  the  nakedness  of  the 
land.  Ah !  after  all,  I  really  cannot  venture 
to  walk  through  this  humiliating  specimen  of 
neglect  and  bad  management.  Let  us  shut  it 
up  again  and  go  round  yet.  Heigh  ho !  it  is 
high  time  I  were  back,  working  hard  to  gain 
money." 

"  But  you  like  the  work,  I  hope,  and  not  the 
money  only  1 " 
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"I  don't  dislike  the  kind  of  work  I  have 
chosen,"  he  said,  "  but  certainly  I  do  especially 
like  the  money." 

"And  something  else,  also,  I  daresay,  that 
you  hope  will  come  out  of  the  work,"  she  said-, 
playfully.  "  Fame,  perhaps,  '  the  spur  that  the 
clear  spirit  doth  raise/  and  better  still,  some 
good  to  others." 

"  To  myself,  in  the  first  place,  if  you  please," 
he  said,  smiling.  "  How  exacting  you  are,  to 
insist  upon  an  elevated  motive  for  a  man's 
work,  who  sees  his  patrimonial  possessions 
going  all  to  the  dogs  like  that  garden !  even 
the  very  ruins  crumbling  fast  towards  extinc- 
tion!" 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  she  said,  laughing ; 
"  I  was  born  and  brought  up  among  ruins, 
and  have  been  so  long  accustomed  to  see  the 
grass  grow  over  the  stones  as  they  fall,  that  I 
believe  I  have  no  hope  of  rectification  in  my 
composition,  nor  any  right  notion  of  trying  to 
stem  the  tide  of  time." 

As  they  re-entered  the  drawing-room   to- 
gether, Mr  Temple  could  immediately  see  from 
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the  look  of  keen  examination  thrown  by  his 
mother  on  Katherine,  that  her  questioning 
had  been  as  successful  as  his  own  had  so  un- 
consciously proved,  in  eliciting  the  exact 
nature  of  her  relations  with  Sedgely  Court, 
and  could  also  read,  in  his  poor  sisters  har- 
assed and  agitated  face,  how  little  the  conver- 
sation on  the  subject  had  been  agreeable  to 
her. 

Beckoning  her  to  join  him  at  a  distant 
window,  he  put  his  arm  kindly  round  her,  and 
apologised  for  having  left  her  so  long. 

iC  But  this  is  not  all  I  have  to  say  to  you, 
dearest  Nelly,"  he  whispered.  "  I  want  to  tell 
you  that  I  have  quite  enjoyed  my  little  walk 
with  your  nice  Scotch  lassie,  and  am  much 
pleased  to  think  you  are  to  have  so  agreeable 
a  companion  permanently  settled  at  Sedgely 
Court.     I  hope  you  like  her,  Nelly  %  " 

"  I  think  I  do,"  she  said,  doubtfully,  looking 
round  to  where  Katlierine  sat,  opposite  to 
Mrs  Temple,  and  again  exposed  to  a  fire  of 
formidable  queries  on  the  subject  now  of 
Episcopacy  and  Presbytery.     "  I  did  yester- 
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day,  at  least ;  but  mamma  has  been  putting 
such  a  painful  construction  on  her  coming 
here,  that  I  can't  for  my  life  help  being  put  a 
little  against  her.  She  asked  me  a  hundred 
questions  about  her,  and  when  I  told  her  all  I 
really  know,  she  said  it  was  evident  I  had  not 
exerted  myself,  and  that  Mr  Arundel  had  in- 
vited his  niece,  because  he  had  found  the  house 
dull  with  only  me.  I  am  sure  I  often  wish, 
with  all  my  heart,  to  be  much  more  lively  and 
amusing  than  I  am  ;  but  if  the  house  be  ever 
so  dull,  I  don't  see  why  it  should  be  considered 
my  fault  any  more  than  Mr  Arundel's  own." 
The  tears  flowed  down  quite  over  her  cheeks. 

"  Why  indeed ! "  said  George,  soothingly, 
and  wiping  them  off  with  her  handkerchief ; 
"  but  I  don't  believe  that  he  does  feel  it  dull." 

"  Or  at  least  that  it  had  anything  to  do  with 
her  coming,"  she  said,  with  more  composure  ; 
"  it  seemed  never  to  have  been  thought  of  till 
after  her  mother's  death,  when  she  had  no 
longer  a  home  of  her  own,  poor  girl  !  " 

"  A  much  better  reason  indeed ! "  said 
George,  "  and  one  more  suitable  to  Mr  Arun- 
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del's  good  sense  and  conscientious  feelings.  I 
know  you  are  not  a  whit  behind  him  in  these 
respects,  Helen,  and  I  recommend  you  to  dis- 
miss such  a  notion  altogether,  and  take  the 
good  of  what  I  consider  a  great  improvement 
to  your  position — a  kind  companion  always  at 
hand,  of  whom  you  may  soon  make  a  friend. 
There  is  something  about  her  that  quite  takes 
my  fancy,"  he  added,  laughing.  "  Physiogno- 
my goes  far  with  me,  and  I  should  be  inclined 
to  trust  to  that  calm  forehead,  and  the  true 
blue  of  these  handsome  eyes." 

"  I  like  her  face,  too,"  said  Mrs  Arundel, 
stealing  another  look  round  at  her,  and  feeling 
much  more  comfortable  ;  "  I  really  don't  find 
her  at  all  formidable  ;  though  she  has  plenty 
to  talk  about,  she  does  not  seem  to  think 
herself  superior  to  other  people,  and  she  is  , 
really  very  good-natured  about  the  dogs  and 
all." 

"  I  am  sure  of  it,"  said  George,  lauo'hing  at 
this  climax ;  "  and  it  should  be  our  business 
to  be  kind  and  good-natured  to  her,  a  stranger, 
and  so  lately  an  orphan." 
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"  Yes,  indeed,  she  often  looks  very  sad.  I 
shall  try  hard,  dearest  George,  to  make  her 
feel  at  home.  I  only  wish  you  were  not  going 
away — you  always  put  things  right  somehow." 

"It  is  better  as  it  is,"  he  said,  laughing 
rather  consciously  ;  "  I  have  something  else  to 
do.  Miss  Beaton  does  not  call  you  aunt,  I 
perceive  % " 

"  No,"  with  rather  a  grave  look ;  "  ought  I 
to  tell  her  to  do  it  1 " 

"  Not  if  you  dislike  it,  which,  perhaps,  you 
would." 

"  I  daresay  I  should  not  mind  it  after  a 
while,  but  it  would  seem  rather  startling  at 
first,  she  is  so  tall  and  sensible-looking.  I  shall 
call  her  Katherine  one  of  these  days  though ;  I 
quite  meant  it  before  you  spoke." 

"  You  would  like  her  to  call  you  simply  by 
your  own  name,  as  I  do,  probably  % " 

"  Oh,  very  much  better,"  she  said,  eagerly, 
"  if  you  think  Mr  Arundel  would  not  object  ; 
but  I  would  not  ask  him  for  the  world,  aud  I 
scarcely  think  he  would  like  it — it  would  seem 
as  if  there  were  a  difference  between  us ;  and 
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now  that  I  think  of  it,  I  should  not  like  it 
myself  in  case  any  one  should  suppose  I  con- 
sider myself  too  young  to  be  her  aunt,  which  I 
really  do  not." 

"Quite  right,  dearest  Nelly;  your  judgment 
is  excellent,  and  I  am  sure  all  will  go  well  and 
pleasantly  among  you.  But  I  fear  there  is 
your  carriage,  and  now  I  must  say,  '  God  bless 
you ! ' " 


CHAPTER    XXI 


FREDERICK. 


Next  week  brought  Mr  Frederick  Somerville 
Temple  to  Kedcliffe  Abbey,  to  bid  farewell  to 
his  family  before  setting  out  for  India.  He 
had  spent  a  stormy  day  or  two  with  his  uncle 
at  Liverpool,  whom  he  had  found  quite  exas- 
perated by  his  continued  recklessness  at  Chel- 
tenham, and  the  ridiculous  expenditure  in  which 
he  had  thought  fit  to  indulge,  when  told  by  him 
to  fit  himself  moderately  out  for  his  new  des- 
tination. The  bills  had  just  reached  him  in  all 
their  provoking  details  of  saddles  and  bridles, 
unnecessary  prodigality  of  light  and  exquisite 
clothing,  the  newest  and  most  expensive  of 
silver  -  mounted  dressing  -  cases,  and  delicate 
toilet  refinements  of  all  kinds,  fit  for  a  young 
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duke,  but  Greek  and  Hebrew,  even  in  their 
names  and  uses,  to  the  understanding  of  the 
plain  old  merchant.  He  had  told  him,  in  very 
distinct  terms,  that  at  last  his  patience  was 
completely  exhausted — that  now  there  must  be 
an  end  to  such  absurd  and  ruinous  doings — 
that  this  was  the  last  time,  the  very  last  oc- 
casion, in  which  he  need  look  to  him  as  his 
banker,  if,  indeed,  he  might  not  rather  say 
his  victim — that  he  had  made  arrangements  to 
settle  £150  a-year  on  him,  on  which  sum,  and 
not  one  farthing  more,  he  might  always  count 
as  supplement  to  his  professional  income  ;  and 
had  also  put  into  the  hands  of  reliable  trus- 
tees the  various  sums  that  mio;ht  hereafter 
be  wanted  for  the  purchase  of  his  regimental 
steps.  As  to  his  doing  anything  more  for 
him,  he  begged  him  not  to  deceive  himself  in 
expectation  of  it.  He  had  for  some  time  past 
felt  that  his  own  health  was  breaking,  and  this 
vexation  and  disappointment  in  one  to  whom 
he  had  wished  to  be  useful,  had  given  him  an 
additional  shove  down  the  hill.  But  he  had 
profited  by  the  lesson,  had  fully  arranged  his 
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worldly  affairs,  and  had  taken  good  care  that 
his  hardly-earned  little  fortune  should,  when 
he  no  longer  needed  it,  go  where  there  seemed 
less  chance,  at  least,  of  its  being  thrown  heed- 
lessly to  the  cocks — ay,  scattered  to  the  four 
winds  of  heaven  without  benefit,  but  quite 
the  opposite,  either  to  the  spendthrift  or  those 
on  whom  he  so  recklessly  lavished  it ! 

Poor  Frederick  had  listened  to  these  hard 
truths  in  downcast  mortified  silence.  One 
glance  stolen  at  his  uncle's  averted  eye  and 
closed  teeth  had  convinced  him  how  thoroughly 
in  earnest  was  all  this  disapprobation  and 
revolt,  and  he  had  felt  completely  cowed  and 
thrown  down  by  it.  The  letters  of  remon- 
strance and  rebuke  which  his  uncle  had  lately, 
from  time  to  time,  addressed  to  him — reaching 
him,  as  they  generally  did,  when  surrounded 
by  idle  and  frolicsome  companions — had  given 
him  but  momentary  uneasiness,  and  been  soon 
cast  aside  and  forgotten.  But  here,  he  was 
catching  it  to  the  quick,  and  no  mistake  !  He 
looked  round  him  in  blank  despair.  Was  there 
really  no  way  of  escape  from  all  this  fiery  in- 
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dignation  1  He  could  see  none.  The  present 
always  ruled  him  with  a  rod  of  iron.  Even 
if  he  had  not  been  half  so  deserving  of  blame 
as  he  was,  he  would  have  felt  equally  guilty, 
for  he  believed  in  and  shrunk  from  punish- 
ment rather  than  from  sin,  and,  indeed,  only 
recognised  the  sin  in  the  punishment.  Oh,  how 
willingly  at  that  moment  would  he  not  have 
found  himself  "on  the  remotest  mountain  of 
Cathay ! "  But  here  he  was,  instead,  in  his 
uncle's  angry  presence,  and  unable  to  offer  a 
word  either  of  deprecation  or  excuse. 

In  spite  of  his  smiles  and  attractive  looks, 
his  was  but  a  poor  character.  His  love  for 
Millicent,  vivid  and  real  as  it  was  for  the  time, 
had  not  had  power  to  keep  him  out  of  idle 
follies  in  the  very  first  year  of  his  absence 
from  her,  stimulated  and  kept  up  as  it  ought 
to  have  been  by  constant  and  affectionate  out- 
pourings on  both  sides  by  letter.  Besides  his 
love  for  her,  he  had  all  this  time  a  dim  waver- 
ing perception  that  with  her  he  would  be 
safer  and  better  as  well  as  very  much  happier, 
and  he  had  come  to  his  uncle  now  with  the 
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design  of  confessing  to  him  his  engagement, 
and  throwing  himself  on  his  generosity,  of  elo- 
quently setting  forth  her  beauty,  goodness,  and 
delightfulness,  and  not  without  a  tolerably 
sanguine  expectation  that  he  would  be  listened 
to  with  some  toleration,  some  promise  of  help, 
— perhaps  even,  as  he  had  not  scrupled  to  sug- 
gest to  her  in  his  last  letter,  his  uncle  might 
like  him  well  enough  to  settle  a  few  of  his 
totally  useless  thousands  upon  him  at  once* 
when  oh,  joy  !  wouldn't  he  instantly  run  down 
to  dear  old  St  Andrews,  and  carry  her  off  with 
him  yet  to  the  East !  She  could  be  fitted  out 
in  London  in  a  week,  couldn't  she?  Yes,  in  less 
time,  and  with  her  to  pet  and  be  loved  by,  he 
shouldn't  have  one  regret  in  leaving  the  country. 
All  this  he  had  felt  strongly,  as  he  had  written 
it,  and  doubtless  it  had  not  been  without  its 
effect  in  cheering  and  soothing  the  sensitive 
imprudent  Millie.  She  had  looked  forward  to 
this  meeting  with  his  uncle  with  nervous  spasms 
of  hope,  which  occasionally  flushed  her  cheeks, 
and  made  her  heart  beat  quicker ;  but  at  most 
times  her  spirits  were  terribly  sunk.     Strange 
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it  is,  that  however  deeply  she  loves,  and  would 
fain  trust,  there  is  in  some  women  an  intuitive 
perception  of  the  unreliable  in  character,  even 
when  the  passion  for  herself  is  at  its  highest — 
the  clouds  of  incense  rising  from  it  the  most 
blinding :  and  poor  Millie,  simple  and  inexperi- 
enced as  she  was,  had  this  wretched  gift  of 
second-sight,  so  powerful  in  destroying  peace 
and  confidence,  and  yet  so  impotent  against 
the  love  which  seems  to  be  her  fate. 

It  is  quite  possible  that,  in  spite  of  a  great 
deal  of  real  indignation  on  Mr  Somerville's 
part,  if  his  nephew  had  even  at  this  painful 
moment  had  courage  to  breast  it  like  a  man — to 
confess  and  lament  his  past  errors,  and  yet  to 
vindicate  the  right  feelings  and  intentions  that 
were  no  less  a  part  of  himself  than  were  these 
wretched  little  thoughtless  weaknesses — to  have 
declared  honestly  and  warmly  the  attachment 
he  had  for  many  months  entertained  for  a  girl 
so  good  and  beautiful  as  Millie  was,  and  so 
likely,  as  he  truly  believed  her  to  be,  to  have  a 
beneficial  effect  on  his  character  and  future 
conduct — that  his  uncle  would — not  at  once, 
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perhaps,  but  after  consideration  and  inquiry — 
have  been  brought  to  listen  to  his  wishes  with 
favour  enough  to  have  done  all  that  was  neces- 
sary for  their  fulfilment. 

Without  thinking  highly  of  his  nephew,  Mr 
Somerville  had  always  had  his  real  good  and 
happiness  very  much  at  heart.  He  would  never 
have  been  induced  to  promote  his  marriage  with 
Isabella  Parker,  because  he  knew  her  to  be, 
with  all  her  beauty  and  surface  agrements,  a  vul- 
gar, forward  girl,  not  only  socially  his  inferior, 
but  unlikely  either  to  be  useful  to  him  or  to  be 
long  regarded  by  him.  But  all  that  had  hap- 
pened since,  while  it  had  weakened  his  hopes  of 
him  in  general,  would  have  helped  to  reconcile 
him  to  the  prospect  there  always  is  of  improve- 
ment, to  a  man  who  is  weak  rather  than  vicious, 
in  a  marriage  of  real  attachment  to  a  vir- 
tuous, true-hearted  girl,  of  even  tolerable  birth 
and  education.  But  unfortunately  poor  Fred 
had  neither  the  courage  nor  the  energy  so  to 
assert  his  manhood.  The  misery  of  such  char- 
acters as  his  is,  that  it  seems  a  law  of  their 
weakness   to  be   always   ready   to    catch    the 
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nearest  rather  than  the  noblest  way — to  prefer 
ever  so  little  of  present  ease  to  the  battling  out 
of  more  distant  and  higher  interests.  He  could 
only,  therefore,  shuffle  and  look  abject,  murmur 
a  few  low  words  in  admission  of  his  sins,  and  of 
acquiescence  in  the  justice  of  his  punishment, 
and  then  scuttle  out  of  his  uncle's  presence,  and 
as  soon  as  possible  out  of  his  sight  for  evermore. 
He  came  to  Bedcliffe  now,  in  rather  low 
spirits,  having  written  to  Millie  of  the  utter 
extinction  of  their  hopes  for  the  present,  which, 
he  said,  had  plunged  him  into  utter  despair-; 
adding  many  affectionate  protestations  of  love 
and  eternal  constancy.  His  reception  from 
his  mother  was  far  from  being  a  cordial  one  ; 
but,  as  the  good  old  merchant  had  spared  her 
all  the  annoying  details,  and  his  extravagance 
had  in  no  way  touched  her  own  already  empty 
enough  pocket,  there  was  on  her  part  no  for- 
midable show  of  an^er  as;ain  to  irritate  his 
weakened  nerves,  and  he  was  soon  tolerably 
at  ease  with  her,  and  able  to  give  some  show 
of  attention  to  the  new  plans  and  old  griev- 
ances, of  which  she  had  always  a  large  stock 
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on  hand  ready  to  bestow  liberally  on  the  luck- 
less new-comer. 

At  Sedgely  Court,  to  which  he  soon  hastened, 
things  looked  still  better.  Mr  Arundel's  air  of 
strained  politeness,  by  which  he  meant  to  show 
disapprobation,  passed  with  him  as  nothing 
worse  than  that  gentleman's  ordinary  want  of 
graceful  ease  ;  and  his  sister,  feeling  that  poor 
old  Fred  was  sure  to  be  punished  enough  by 
the  sterner  members  of  the  family,  gave  way  to 
her  own  kindly  promptings,  and  was  scarcely 
less  affectionate  than  usual.  Katherine  looked 
at  him  with  undisguised  interest  as  the  only  per- 
son she  had  seen  connected  with  her  home  since 
she  had  left  it ;  and  both  the  dogs  seemed  at  once 
to  recognise  him,  whinnying,  barking,  and  jump- 
ing on  him  with  unmistakable  demonstrations 
of  joy  and  welcome.     The  day  was  bright  and 

lovelv.     The  ladies  and  he  went  for  a  stroll  in 
j 

the  park,  and  he  saw  all  the  favourite  old  mares 
again,  and  had  the  promising  new  colts  pointed 
out  to  him,  as,  long-limbed  and  agile,  they 
bounded  over  the  turf  with  flowing  tails  and 
uncurbed    arching   necks.      His   sister's   kind 

VOL.  II.  E 
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looks  and  natural  details,  Katherine's  fresh 
animated  beauty — the  kind  of  beauty  that  he 
must  always  adore — the  auburn  hair  and  lovely 
skin  of  his  beloved  Millie  repeated,  but  with 
sufficient  difference  between  the  two  charming 
girls  to  prevent  any  idea  of  sameness,  which  is 
always  tiresome.  Fortunately,  indeed,  for  his 
present  ease,  the  resemblance  was  not  so  great 
as  to  suggest  to  him  that,  "just  at  the  self- 
same beat  of  Time's  wide  wing,"  poor  Millie 
was  probably  reading  or  re-reading,  with  pale 
cheeks  and  dim  enough  eyes,  the  letter  which 
must  crush  all  hope  of  the  immediate  union, 
to  which  he  had  taught  her  to  look  forward 
as  the  supreme  moment  of  both  their  lives. 
Nothing  of  this  obtruded  itself  on  him;  and 
while  Millie,  with  the  arrow  in  her  heart,  and  far 
more  wretched  and  disappointed  than  she  had 
beforehand  fancied  she  should  be,  was  rushing 
alone  over  the  bare,  unfrequented  south  fields, 
unable  even  for  the  presence  and  sympathy  of 
her  kind  sister  Anne,  her  more  versatile  lover 
was  in  a  full  flow  of  agreeable  conversation 
about  everything  and  nothing  ;  shying  pebbles 
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along  the  smooth  surface  of  the  river,  in  hopes 
of  inducing  old  Di  or  more  frolicsome  Do  to  go 
in  search  of  them ;  wading  recklessly  into  the 
water  himself,  that  he  might  get  at  a  water-lily 
Katherine  had  admired,  and  laying  it  at  her 
feet  with  an  air  of  mock  devotion,  but  expect- 
ing some  meed  of  approbation,  if  only  a  brighter 
glance  from  her  beautiful  blue  eyes,  in  reward 
for  such  gallant  prowess — feeling,  in  short,  that 
this  was  "very  jolly,"  and  the  world  not  so  bad 
a  place  after  all. 


CHAPTER    XXII. 


HARMONIOUS. 


Mrs  Arundel  was  soon  a  good  deal  more  than 
reconciled  to  the  presence  of  Katherine  at 
Sedgely  Court.  Though  neither  active,  self- 
reliant,  nor  possessed  of  any  great  vigour  of 
mind  more  than  of  body,  that  lady  was  far 
from  being  deficient  in  sense,  perception,  or 
right  feeling.  But  her  unmarried  youth  had 
been  cramped  and  controlled  into  feebleness 
rather  than  nourished  into  strength  or  trained 
into  beauty  and  goodness  ;  and  the  untoward 
circumstances  attending  her  early  marriage  had 
unhappily  left  her  still  without  the  love  and 
guidance  best  fitted  to  awaken  her  intellect 
and  develop  her  highest  feelings.  Even  if  she 
had  not  been  commended  to  her  by  her  dar- 
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ling  brother  George,  Katherine's  perfect  simpli- 
city and  innocent  frankness  of  manner  would 
soon  have  broken  down  the  slight  barrier  of 
suspicion  and  reserve  thrust  between  them  at 
the  outset  by  Mr  Arundel's  ill-judged  setting- 
forth  of  her  claims  to  consideration  as  heiress- 
presumptive  ;  and  they  had  scarcely  been  a  fort- 
night together  before  the  new  and  vivifying 
companionship  had  begun  to  manifest  itself  in 
her  own  improved  feelings  of  cheerfulness,  and 
a  certain  new-born  power  of  pleasant  occupa- 
tion, which  circumstances  and  the  want  of  self- 
confidence  had  hitherto  left  quite  undeveloped. 
Though  possessed  of  a  refined  taste  and  consi- 
derable capacity  for  the  enjoyment  of  elegant 
pleasures  and  pursuits,  she  had  been  equally 
without  the  power  of  originating  these  for  her- 
self, and  of  the  activity  and  habitual  industry 
necessary  to  the  attainment  of  excellence  in  the 
most  simple  accomplishment.  In  singing,  as 
in  speaking,  she  had  a  sweet,  flexible  voice,  but 
the  practice  of  music  as  well  as  drawing,  in 
both  of  which  arts  she  had  as  a  school-girl 
made  some  proficiency,  had,  for  want  of  foster- 
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ing  encouragement  from  without,  been  long  ago 
thrown  aside  as  an  occupation  with  any  view 
of  self-improvement  or  more  elevated  purpose 
than  the  passing  of  an  idle  half-hour,  and  no- 
thing better  substituted  in  their  stead  than  a 
languid  saunter  over  the  most  insio;niricant 
portions  of  the  newspaper,  playing  with  the 
dogs  and  love-birds,  yawning  wearily  through 
the  daily  drive  prescribed  by  Mr  Arundel  on  ac- 
count of  health,  which  sometimes  comprehended 
the  still  more  irksome  duty  of  a  formal  morn- 
ing call  in  the  neighbourhood,  and,  with  the 
help  of  Morrison,  debating  some  nice  intricacy 
of  becoming  costume  to  be  worn  at  dinner-par- 
ties of  state  at  home  and  abroad.  Without 
knowing  how  to  remedy  the  misfortune  or  the 
fault,  many  a  dim  idea  had  presented  itself  to 
her  moral  perception  that  her  existence  was  but 
poor  and  useless,  as  it  certainly  was  for  the 
most  part  sufficiently  wearisome.  But  now  a 
ray  of  clearer  light  had  suddenly  dawned  on 
her.  The  help  she  had  so  long  and  uncon- 
sciously needed  to  strengthen  her  feeble  re- 
sources and  bring  into  healthy  operation  such 
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powers  as  she  had,  unexpectedly  sprang  up,  and 
she  soon  began  to  grow  happier  as  well  as 
busier,  and  better  amused.  Katherine's  active 
mind  had  always  been  so  well  exercised  that 
intellectual  work  of  some  kind  was  a  necessary 
of  existence  to  her.  Acting  immediately  on 
her  uncle's  hint  not  to  look  for  help  or  com- 
panionship from  his  wife  or  himself,  she  quietly 
planned  out  her  occupations ;  selected  from  the 
library  some  volumes  of  interesting  history, 
travels,  and  memoirs  recommended  by  him, 
carried  them  to  her  little  study,  and  though 
not  without  many  a  sigh  after  the  affectionate 
co-operation  of  dear  kind  Miss  Hope,  soon 
fell  into  the  usual  mode  of  spending  the 
morning  to  which  she  had  been  habituated 
by  her. 

About  noon  a  few  days  after  her  arrival,  the 
notes  of  the  piano  in  accompaniment  to  her 
voice  brought  Mrs  Arundel  out  of  her  dressing- 
room,  which  was  near.  Knocking  gently  at 
Katherine's  door,  she  entered  —  still  in  her 
dressing-gown — and,  looking  half-shy  and  very 
smiling,  asked  the  name  of  that  pretty  wild 
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air  she  had  just  been  singing,  and  begged  to 
hear  it  once  more. 

"  Oh,  do  you  like  if?"  said  Katherine,  greatly 
pleased.  "  I  am  so  glad !  It  is  one  of  our 
very  oldest  national  melodies,  to  which  Walter 
Scott  has  written  these  nice  characteristic  words 
in  '  Albyn's  Anthology/  It  used  to  be  a  great 
favourite  with  us,  which  made  me  wish  to  sing 
it  now,  but  I  find  my  voice  has  not  compass 
enough  for  it.  See,  it  is  prettily  arranged  as 
a  duet,  and  my  part  was  always  the  second. 
Miss  Hope  sang  the  first,  and  then  it  sounded 
much  better." 

"  I  quite  like  your  rich  contralto  voice,"  said 
Mrs  Arundel ;  "  it  would  go  high  enough  for 
many  songs;  but  this  seems  to  go  so  very  high. 
I  wonder  if  I  could  help  you  with  my  thin 
soprano  pipe.  I  used  to  sing  a  little,  but  I  fear 
my  voice  has  dwindled  quite  away  for  want  of 
exercise." 

"  Oh,  do  let  us  try,"  cried  Katherine,  as  much 
surprised  as  pleased ;  and,  rising  alertly,  "  will 
you  like  to  run  over  the  notes  yourself  first  \  " 

"  If  you  will  take  the  trouble  to  play  the 
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air  once  over  I  think  that  will  do.  I  have 
been  listening,  and  it  seems  as  simple  as  it 
is  pretty ;  but  the  words !  how  shall  I  ever 
manage  to  pronounce  them  ? " 

"  Ah,  yes  !  that  will  be  a  little  difficulty.  I 
must  first  tell  you  about  the  words,"  and  then 
followed  a  lesson;  first  in  explanation  of  the 
meaning,  and  then  how  to  pronounce  the 
vowels  full  and  broad,  which  is  the  principal 
necessity  in  singing  Scotch  songs  ;  and,  in- 
deed, makes  the  Scotch  A's  and  O's  more  suit- 
able to  be  sung  than  the  less  emphatic  English. 
Very  soon  she  was  able  to  understand  and 
pronounce  them  tolerably,  to  catch  the  air,  and 
to  do  her  part  quite  in  accord. 

"  AVhat  a  pretty,  clear  voice  yours  is,"  said 
Katherine,  in  sincere  admiration.  "  I  should 
like  to  hear  you  sing  alone." 

"  But  I  never  can,  do  you  know." 

"  What  a  pity !  Then  let  us  try  something 
else  together.  I  have  got  these  two  great 
volumes  of  duets — many  of  them  English  and 
Irish,  as  well  as  Scotch.  Suppose  we  attempt 
this   lovely   Irish  melody,    '  Though    the   last 
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glimpse  of  Erin/  I  have  often  sung  the  second 
of  this  and  Miss  Hope  the  first."  As  Mrs 
Arundel  already  knew  the  air  she  made  no 
objection,  and  it  was  performed  between  them 
very  satisfactorily.  "I  do  think,"  she  said, 
"our  voices  do  not  go  badly  together,  consi- 
dering I  am  so  rusty.  Did  Miss  Hope  sing- 
well  1  * 

"  I  think  she  did — she  is  an  excellent  musi- 
cian. Her  voice  is  a  mezzo-soprano — not  so 
high  as  yours  ;  she  could  not  reach  that  G 
which  you  do  without  the  slightest  exertion. 
I  can  hardly  venture  to  judge,  but  I  should 
say  your  voice  is  purer  and  clearer  than  hers 
— not  so  steady  and  flowing,  perhaps." 

"  The  last  is  most  likely,"  said  Mrs  Arundel, 
laughing,  "  for  I  am  horribly  nervous,  even 
before  you,  and  am  entirely  out  of  practice." 

"  But  you  like  it  1 " 

"  I  should  like  it  if  I  could  sing  as  easily  as 
you  seem  to  do,  and  play  the  accompaniment 
as  nicely.  As  it  is,  I  like  it ;  but,  somehow,  I 
never  can  go  on  practising  steadily,  and  never 
can  please  myself." 
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"  With  a  fine  ear  and  correct  taste  I  fancy 
it  is  not  easy  to  be  pleased  with  one's  own 
performance — at  least,  without  such  an  im- 
mense deal  of  practice," 

Mrs  Arundel  shook  her  head, — "that  it  is  not 
worth  it  1 " 

"  Ah !  I  was  not  going  to  say  that  at  all," 
said  Katherine,  laughing.  "  With  these  and  a 
good  voice  one  must  succeed;  and,  therefore, 
it  would  be  quite  a  shame  not  to  persevere. 
Not  pleasing  yourself  means  that  you  feel  some- 
thing to  which  you  have  not  yet  learnt  how  to 
give  proper  expression.  What  I  was  going  to 
say  wTas,  that  after  immense  pains,  perhaps, 
you  at  last  gain  the  power  of  giving  the  true 
expression.  There  would  then  be  a  positive 
pleasure  in  the  utterance.  We  must  work  very 
hard  before  we  can  expect  to  do  anything  very 
well." 

"  So  we  must,"  said  Mrs  Arundel,  meekly. 
"  I  am  afraid  I  have  been  sadly  idle." 

"  Does  my  uncle  not  care  for  music  1 " 

"  I  can  scarcely  tell  you,"  was  the  answer, 
with  a  deep  nervous  blush.     "I  rather  think 
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he  does  like  it.  Lonsf  ago,  when  we  were  first 
married,  mamma,  and  he  also,  wished  me  to 
sing  of  an  evening  when  we  had  company,  but 
I  was  even  more  foolishly  nervous  then  than  I 
am  now.  I  did  try  once  or  twice,  not  to  seem 
disobliging ;  but  oh,  the  miserable  failure  that 
it  was  !  I  can't  bear  to  think  of  it  yet.  Even 
mamma  gave  up  asking  me,  it  made  me  so 
very  unhappy." 

"  I  can  so  easily  understand  how  painful  it 
must  all  have  been,"  said  Katherine,  with  real 
commiseration.  "  I  am  sure  I  should  have  felt 
just  the  same — with  every  one's  eyes  on  you, 
and  in  a  new  and  trying  situation.  One  must 
be  pretty  well  at  ease  to  do  one's  best.  And 
so  you  have  scarcely  sung  since  \ " 

"  Occasionally  I  practise  half  an  hour  when 
Mr  Arundel  is  out;  but  I  have  never  ventured 
a  note  in  his  presence  again,  which  I  daresay 
is  very  silly.  If  you  would  -not  object,  I 
should  like  to  come  and  sing  with  you  here 
sometimes ;  but  perhaps  I  should  disturb 
you  % " 

"  You   could  not  do  me  a  greater  favour 
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than  to  come  every  morning,"  said  Katherine, 
warmly.  "I  should  like  it  of  all  things — 
indeed  it  would  make  me  feel  quite  happy 
and  at  home."  She  could  not  help  dropping 
her  voice  into  a  whisper  as  she  looked  timidly 
up  at  Mrs  Arundel  in  saying  the  last  words, 
and  that  lady,  pleased  with  her  warmth,  felt 
so  emboldened  as  to  seal  the  compact  with  a 
kind  embrace. 

"Then  I  shall  certainly  come,  and  finish  my 
toilet  first,  next  time.  I  am  quite  ashamed 
of  my  laziness.  I  shall  hardly  be  dressed  by 
luncheon-time,  I  declare  !  " 

And  the  practice  of  music  was  only  the  first 
harmonious  step  in  the  pleasant  intercourse 
between  the  two  ladies.  Working,  drawing, 
and  reading  a  little  together  soon  followed  as 
matters  of  course.  The  singing-lessons  went 
on  very  steadily.  Mrs  Arundel  even  got  up 
an  hour  earlier  in  the  morning  that  she  might 
be  dressed  and  ready  to  begin  as  soon  as 
Katherine  had  breakfasted  below  with  her 
uncle.  The  different  qualities  of  their  voices, 
and  the   occasional  hints  which  the  taste  or 
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feeling  of  the  one  was  able  to  supply  to  the 
other,  soon  enabled  them  to  perform  together 
in  a  manner  very  much  superior  to  that  in 
which  either  could  have  done  singly  by  any 
amount  of  solitary  practice.  Mrs  Arundel 
began  to  feel  gradually  a  degree  of  firmness 
and  power  of  expression  which  almost  sur- 
prised herself.  The  idea  of  singing  in  the 
presence  of  her  husband  seemed  no  longer  the 
painful  impossibility  it  had  been.  On  the 
contrary,  a  half-unconscious  desire  to  please, 
and  one  day  surprise  him  by  her  improvement, 
had  risen  up  dimly  in  her  mind  and  was  urging 
her  to  perseverance. 

Though  he  had  no  definite  idea  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  ladies  spent  their  mornings, 
Mr  Arundel  could  not  be  long  blind  to  his 
wife's  improved  activity  and  cheerfulness.  The 
pleasant  looks  and  words  constantly  passing 
between  them  enabled  him  at  once  to  give  the 
credit  which  was  due  to  Katherme  s  genial 
companionship ;  and,  though  it  was  with  rather 
a  painful  sigh  of  conviction  that  he  acquiesced 
in  the  reasonableness  of  youth  being  attracted 
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and  stimulated  only  by  youth  and  liveliness,  it 
was  no  new  idea  to  him,  and  he  was  too  gene- 
rous to  grudge  her  the  ally  she  had  so  unex- 
pectedly gained  ;  and  far  too  just  to  deny  to 
Katherine  the  approval  and  esteem  which  her 
spirit,  intelligence,  and  innocent  gaiety  of 
manner  ought  to  have  inspired,  and  really  did 
inspire,  in  himself. 

It  was  about  a  month  after  her  arrival  at 
Sedgely  Court  that  his  attention  was  first 
drawn  to  a  particular  result  of  their  mornings 
spent  together.  As  it  was  now  almost  mid- 
summer, part  of  the  evenings  were  usually 
spent  by  them  all  in  sitting  under  the  lime- 
trees  on  the  lawn,  or  Avalking  in  the  flower- 
garden  or  near  shrubbery.  On  this  occasion  it 
had  rained  heavily  all  day — there  had  been  no 
drive  for  the  ladies,  no  walk  even  for  Mr  Arun- 
del, and  a  long  morning  in  the  library  had 
pretty  well  tired  him  of  his  own  company.  The 
evening  had  closed  early  in  and  the  lights  been 
brought ;  instead  of  again  retiring,  Mr  Arundel 
had  taken  his  book  to  a  well-lighted  corner  of 
the  drawing-room.     He   was  reading  for  the 
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second  or  third  time  '  The  American  Farmer's 
Letters/  a  book  which  had  always  a  particular 
charm  to  him,  from  its  distinct,  living  portrait- 
ure of  a  new  country  and  people — their  char- 
acteristic occupations,  hardships,  and  simple 
pleasures.  Mrs  Arundel  and  Katherine  were 
chatting  easily  over  their  work  at  the  round 
table.  Some  words  which  were  passing  be- 
tween them  in  a  very  confidential  whisper 
induced  him  to  look  up.  It  was  Katherine 
who  was  whispering — his  wife  was  holding 
some  coloured  worsteds  close  to  the  lamp  in 
search  of  some  particular  shade,  the  light  was 
full  on  her  lovely  face,  and  as  she  was  going 
to  answer  she  suddenly  caught  his  eye  fixed 
admiringly  upon  her,  and  smiled  so  brightly 
that  he  almost  unconsciously  laid  down  his 
book  and  came  nearer. 

"Did  you  hear  what  we  were  whispering 
about  \  "  she  asked  him,  timidly.  "  Katherine 
was  wondering  whether  it  would  disturb  you 
if  we  were  to  sing  some  little  Scotch  and 
Irish  airs  we  have  been  practising  together  % " 

"Indeed  it  would  please  me  very  much  to 
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hear  you/'  he  said,  gently,  and  moving  to  open 
the  piano.  "You  know  how  fond  I  am  of 
music,  and  how  little  of  it  I  am  favoured  with. 
I  have  not  yet  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
Katherine  at  all,  and  was  afraid  she  was  going 
to  prove  as  lazy  or  as  timid  as  yourself."  His 
answer,  though  meant  to  be  encouraging,  re- 
called her  ancient  failures  too  vividly  to  Mrs 
Arundel  to  be  at  all  favourable  to  the  present 
attempt ;  and  the  first  song  was  gone  through 
with  a  flutter  of  nervous  feeling  that  made 
her  naturally  pretty  voice  all  but  inaudible. 
The  shame  of  the  new  failure  seemed  to  her 
greatly  deepened  by  the  song  having  been 
offered.  If  Mr  Arundel  had  only  gone  on 
reading  in  the  corner,  something  better  might 
have  been  possible;  but  standing  quite  near 
to  turn  the  leaf,  and  listening  with  that  for- 
midable face  of  interest — oh,  it  was  despair ! 
never,  never  should  she  be  able  to  sing  before 
him ! 

Even  Katherine  immediately  felt  a  sym- 
pathetic tremor  creep  over  her,  which  pre- 
vented her  from  doing  her  best.     It  was  not 

vol.  n.  f 
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on  her  own  account,  for  she  had  now  no  par- 
ticular timidity  with  her  uncle.  Though  his 
manner  was  by  no  means  warmly  affectionate 
towards  her,  he  had  often  been  essentially 
kind,  and  she  had  got  quickly  over  her  first 
impression  of  his  being  either  cold-blooded  or 
intentionally  formal.  But  from  the  slight  in- 
timations which  are  only  intelligible  to  a 
mind  of  real  sensibility,  she  had  gradually 
become  aware  of  certain  discrepancies  of  char- 
acter between  her  uncle  and  his  wife,  which 
must  have  produced  the  coldness  and  es- 
trangement which  were  too  apparent.  With 
her  beautiful  voice,  and  his  love  of  music,  that 
she  had  never  found  courage  to  sing  before 
him  would  have  been  incredible,  but  for  the 
morbid  timidity  of  character  she  was  witness 
to,  and  the  want  of  confidence  in  his  indul- 
gence, which  some  early  and  serious  misunder- 
standing could  alone  account  for.  Whatever 
the  exact  cause  of  this  difficulty  might  be, 
Katherine  had  set  her  heart  on  seeing  it  at  an 
end  this  evening,  and  was  for  the  moment 
dreadfully  disappointed.     Stopping  before  the 
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song  had  been  quite  played  out,  she  courage- 
ously made  another  attempt. 

"  Dear  uncle,"  she  said,  playfully,  "  you 
ought  to  be  flattered  by  these  sad  quavering 
notes  of  ours.  You  must  know  we  were  both 
so  anxious  to  please  you  with  our  best,  that,  as 
it  often  happens,  we  have  done  our  very  worst 
instead,  which  is  vexatious.  If  you  will  only 
take  your  book  and  not  listen  for  a  little,  I  am 
sure  we  shall  be  able  to  call  you  back  to  a 
more  successful  performance  before  the  evening 
is  over." 

He  had  been  disappointed  by  the  failure, 
and  even  now  that  Katherine  had  put  it  in  its 
least  mortifying  light,  he  had  too  often  found 
himself  the  cause  of  similar  tremors  in  his 
wife  to  be  at  all  flattered  by  the  new  manifes- 
tation. But  neither  could  he  feel  offended, 
and  with  a  polite  word  or  two  he  was  ready  to 
take  Katherine's  advice,  and  sit  down  once 
more  in  his  corner  with  the  American  Farmer. 
The  letter  he  had  now  reached  in  this  lively 
work  was  the  farmer's  lifelike  description  of 
his    own    mode    of   existence    and    healthful 
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country  work — how,  when  his  little  boy  was 
delicate,  he  screws  him  in  his  little  chair  to  the 
plough  he  is  guiding,  that  he  may  scent  the 
fresh  turned-up  mould,  while  his  pretty  wife 
sits  watching  them  at  her  knitting,  under  a 
tree,  at  the  end  of  the  field. 

The  picture  particularly  called  out  his  sym- 
pathies. And  now  the  singing  was  going  on 
in  quite  another  manner.  As  note  after  note, 
"  in  linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out,"  reached 
his  ear,  the  voices  always  in  fine  accord,  and 
with  a  delicacy  of  expression  and  unity  of 
feeling  which,  in  the  simple  style  of  the  music, 
seemed  to  him  absolute  perfection,  he  was  as 
much  charmed  as  surprised.  The  touching 
tones  of  his  wife's  voice,  so  tenderly  expressive 
of  the  true-hearted  sentiments  breathed  in 
these  simple  songs,  seemed  to  penetrate  to  his 
innermost  soul,  and  to  draw  him  irresistibly 
into  a  new  and  dearer  relationship  with  her. 
But  soon  the  mortifying  thought  returned. 
If  she  can  so  fully  comprehend  the  nature  of 
tenderness  as  to  give  it  this  exquisite  expres- 
sion, oh  why  has  it  ever  been  impossible  to 
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her  to  direct  any  portion  of  it  towards    one 
whose  life  seems  so  poor  for  the  want !     In 
spite  of  years  of  disappointment  his  heart  had 
never  yearned  to  go  out  to  her  more  than  at 
this  moment ;  and  as  he  turned  at  the  end  of 
the  last  song  to  thank  and  congratulate  them, 
there  was  a  softness  and  sensibility  in  his  own 
looks  and  tones  that  were  not  without  a  re- 
sponse in  kind  from  either  of  the  fair  singers. 
Even  next  morning,  when  Katherine  and  he 
breakfasted   tete-a-tete  together,  the  effects  of 
the  previous  evening's  harmony  were  still  visible 
in  his  softened  aspect.     He   again  expressed 
his  satisfaction  in  the  musical  treat  he  had 
enjoyed  ;  and  when  Katherine  spoke  naturally 
and  warmly  of  the  advantage  it  was  to  herself 
to  practise  with  Mrs  Arundel,  and  of  the  real 
admiration  she  felt  for  her  voice  and  power 
of  expression,  he  was  most  complimentary  in 
his  turn,  and  cordially  thanked   her  for  the 
share  she  certainly  had  in   drawing  out  this 
latent  talent  in  his  wife. 

"  I  assure  you,  my  dear  niece,"  he  said,  some- 
what   formally,    but    kindly,    "  I    feel    quite 
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grateful  to  you  in  the  matter,  and  you  cannot 
do  either  her  or  myself  a  greater  favour  than 
to  keep  her  up  in  the  practice  of  this  most 
pleasing  accomplishment.  You  have  made  a 
capital  beginning,  I  must  say  ;  and  if  it  occurs 
to  you  that  I  can  do  anything  to  forward  the 
good  work  by  writing  to  London  for  new 
music  or  the  like,  I  hope  you  will  not  fail 
to  give  me  a  hint.  I  have  no  doubt,  if  you 
go  on  as  you  are  doing,  we  shall  have  you 
both  charming  the  whole  neighbourhood  with 
these  beautiful  duets  before  the  summer  is 
over." 

"  Oh,  you  must  not  talk  of  that,  uncle,  for 
many  a  clay/'  said  Katherine,  earnestly  ;  "  Mrs 
Arundel  is  so  very  diffident  of  her  own  powers, 
that  the  slightest  hint  of  your  wishing  her  to 
sing  before  strangers  would,  I  am  sure,  take 
away  her  voice  entirely.  AVe  must  be  very 
tender  of  her.  I  mean  that,  if  she  can  but 
hope  to  please  and  interest  you,  that  will  be 
spur  sufficient  for  continued  exertion  on  her 
part.  She  said  as  much  to  me  last  evening  as 
we  were  going  up-stairs   together ;   and  that 
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now  the  ice  was  broken,  she  hoped  never  to  go 
back,  but  to  do  better  and  better." 

"  Then  I  certainly  shall  not,  my  dear  Kathe- 
rine,"  he  said,  deeply  gratified.  "  You  and  she 
shall  have  it  all  your  own  way;  and  I  can 
assure  you  both,  that  you  will  have  a  delighted 
and  attentive  auditor  in  myself." 

Katherine  longed  to  advise  him  not  to  give 
his  attention  quite  so  formidably  as  he  had 
begun  by  doing  last  night,  but  was  too  glad 
to  have  matters  on  so  good  a  footing  to  risk 
another  word. 

As  she  was  quitting  the  room,  he  begged  her 
to  go  with  him  into  the  library  for  half  an 
hour.  When  there,  he  laid  before  her  the  sub- 
stance of  some  letters  he  had  lately  received 
from  Mr  Eamsay  on  the  subject  of  her  private 
affairs,  with  notes  of  his  answers  on  the  mar- 
gin, and  at  the  end  a  clear  statement  of  the 
debit  and  credit  of  her  father  and  mothers 
estate.  She  ran  her  eye  over  the  document 
with  very  agitated  feelings,  and  but  little  com- 
prehension of  what  the  different  phrases  meant, 
and  looking  tearfully  in  his  face,  thanked  him 
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for  all  the  trouble  he  must  have  had,  and  was 
then  in  hopes  of  getting  away. 

"  It  has  been  but  little  trouble,  my  dear 
Katherine,"  he  said,  gravely  ;  "  and  if  it  were, 
I  should  be  happy  to  take  it  for  your  sake. 
This  is  a  matter  on  which  I  wish  to  have  your 
opinion,  though  I  have  myself  no  doubt  as 
to  the  most  advantageous  course  we  can  take 
for  the  security  of  your  interests.  I  have  been 
thinking  for  some  time  past  that  you  are  too 
reasonable  and  sensible  a  girl  to  have  your 
own  inclinations  passed  over  in  the  matter,  as 
I  believe  I  am  entitled  to  do  from  being  the 
sole  trustee  for  your  late  mother,  as  well  as 
for  yourself." 

He  then  explained  to  her  that  the  mort- 
gages on  her  fathers  property  were  so  con- 
siderable that,  unless  paid  off  by  half  of  her 
mother's  fortune,  now  well  invested — which 
of  course,  as  trustee,  he  was  at  liberty  to  do — 
the  estate  must  be  sold  ;  and  that,  as  the  in- 
terest derived  from  the  money  was  very  much 
greater  than  what  could  be  expected  from  the 
property — expenses  of  management  considered 
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— he  would  recommend  her  to  part  with  it  at 
once  ;  concluding  by  reiterating  his  wish,  that 
she  should  consult  her  own  feelings,  on  which 
he  was  perfectly  willing  and  ready  to  act. 

Katherine  was  immediately  startled  into  an 
interest  in  the  matter,  far  beyond  what  she 
could  have  believed  possible  a  moment  before, 
for  the  idea  that  dear  old  Balbeaton  could  ever 
be  voluntarily  given  up  by  one  of  the  name, 
had  not  so  much  as  entered  into  her  head.  She 
thought  instantly  of  the  poor  cottagers  driven 
forth  to  make  way  for  others,  and  could  not  re- 
strain an  exclamation  of  grief  and  dismay.  He 
looked  at  her  with  surprise  and  attention. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  my  dear  uncle,"  she 
said,  as  soon  as  his  look  recalled  her  propriety. 
"  I  hope  you  believe  that  I  feel  most  grateful 
to  you  for  your  consideration  of  my  interest ; 
but  parting  with  Balbeaton  would  seem  an 
uprooting  of  all  my  dearest  associations — and 
not  of  my  own  only — which  would  give  me 
extreme  pain.  It  is  kind  of  you,"  she  con- 
tinued, with  great  sensibility,  "to  give  me  a 
home  and  protection,  while  I  so  much  need  it. 
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But  circumstances  may  alter.  You  may  weary 
of  having  me,  if  compassion  for  my  youth 
were  no  longer  making  it  the  duty  that  it  now 
seems  to  you ;  and  I  at  once  feel  certain  that  it 
would  always  be  worth  far  more  to  me — could 
there  be  any  comparison — than  the  difference 
you  kindly  point  out  between  the  interest  of 
money  and  that  derivable  from  my  poor 
father's  homely  acres — to  know  that  the  poor 
people  there,  in  whom  I  take  an  interest,  will 
never  be  interfered  with — and  that  I  myself 
have  the  old  home  to  go  to,  should  circum- 
stances require  me  to  leave  you." 

He  could  not  immediately  answer  her.  As 
he  looked  into  her  ingenuous  face,  so  expres- 
sive of  kindly  and  natural  feelings  for  others 
and  herself,  he  could  not  for  a  moment  longer 
doubt  either  her  truth,  modesty,  or  good  sense. 
His  conscience  felt  painfully  pricked  by  the 
suspicion  he  had  so  unworthily  entertained  of 
her  views  and  pretensions,  and  he  now  took 
hold  of  her  hand  with  the  feeling  of  fatherly 
protection  and  confidence,  which  was  as  new 
as  delightful  to  his  good  heart. 
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"  I  understand  you,  my  dear  niece,"  he  said, 
pressing  it  kindly ;  "  and  I  see  that  you  so 
fully  understand  the  circumstances  of  your 
affairs,  and  your  own  feelings,  which  I  highly 
respect,  that  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  give  up  my 
own  opinion,  which  was,  I  confess,  formed  solely 
on  the  consideration  of  pounds,  shillings,  and 
pence,  and  act  according  to  your  natural,  sen- 
sible wishes. 

"  As  to  your  hint  of  the  possibility  of  my 
tiring  of  your  company  at  Sedgely  Court,  I 
shall  only  remark  that  my  feelings  towards 
you — and  I  shall  venture,  without  consulting 
her,  to  add,  those  of  my  wife  also — must  greatly 
change  before  that  comes  to  pass.  I  hope,  and 
confidently  believe,  that  you  will  never  leave 
us,  except  to  go  to  a  happier  home  of  your 
own,  than  solitary  Balbeaton  is  likely  to  prove ; 
but  I  shall  say  no  more  on  that  head/'  And 
they  parted  with  a  degree  of  mutual  regard 
and  esteem,  which  greatly  lightened  Kathe- 
rine's  feelings  in  regard  to  her  footing  with 
him,  and  entirely  set  at  rest  his  suspicions  of 
her. 


CHAPTER   XXIII. 

LADY    FANSHAWE. 

Katherine  had  written  frequently  to  St  An- 
drews and  received  several  letters  from  her 
cousins  in  return,  containing  full  details  of  the 
occupations  and  wellbeing  of  all  the  family, 
with  the  exception  of  Millicent.  Anne  wrote 
anxiously  about  her  sister.  She  had  lately  had 
a  kind  of  nervous  fever,  which  had  confined 
her  to  bed  for  a  time,  and  left  her  rather  low 
and  feeble.  Anne  herself  seemed  out  of  spirits, 
which  Katherine,  knowing  the  attachment  be- 
tween the  sisters,  was  not  surprised  to  observe. 
Miss  Hope  had  also  written — one  letter  just 
before  her  marriage,  which  was  to  take  place 
next  day  at  her  uncle's,  and  another  to  an- 
nounce their  safe  arrival  at  Inverardel  after  a 
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short  tour  round  by  Loch  Lomoncl  and  Loch 
Katrine.  She  expressed  herself  pleased  with 
the  first  glimpse  of  her  new  home,  which  they 
had  reached  on  a  golden  summer  evening  when 
the  loch  was  like  a  mirror,  and  the  hills  gleam- 
ing with  purple  heath  and  foxglove ;  and  pro- 
mised a  more  particular  account  when  she  had 
rested  and  looked  about  her.  She  made  many 
kind  and  cheering  prophecies  in  answer  to 
Katherine's  letter,  written  on  the  day  after 
her  arrival  at  Sedgely  Court,  which  had  grown 
into  truths  before  she  had  been  many  weeks 
there. 

Katherine  was  indeed  getting  fast  reconciled 
to  her  new  home  and  to  the  manners  of  her  uncle 
and  aunt.  The  beauty  of  the  place  and  neigh- 
bourhood was  a  great  source  of  pleasure  to  her. 
Very  soon  she  might  explore  wherever  she 
pleased,  and  talk  of  what  she  saw  and  admired, 
without  being  coldly  frowued  upon  by  her 
uncle ;  and  Mrs  Arundel  found  herself  able 
to  walk  in  her  company  to  many  view-points 
among  the  wooded  heights,  which  had  ap- 
peared an  impossible  exertion  to  her  for  many 
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years  past.  They  had  dined  out  all  together 
more  than  once  or  twice  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  another  dinner-party  had  taken  place  at 
home,  which  Mrs  Arundel  had  declared  was 
much  less  formidable  than  usual,  both  in  pros- 
pect and  in  reality.  She  had  felt  beforehand 
delightfully  secure  that  the  sight  of  Katherine's 
quiet  face  would  both  act  favourably  on  her 
nerves  and  remind  her  of  subjects  which  had 
been  discussed  between  them,  and  might  again 
be  revived.  And  when  the  time  came,  Mrs 
Temple  had  talked  so  constantly  with  George's 
late  client,  Lord  Higham,  who  was  the  prin- 
cipal man  on  that  occasion,  that  any  deficiency 
in  her  could  not  be  much  noticed.  His  lord- 
ship was  an  elderly  nobleman,  of  amiable  man- 
ners and  appearance.  He  had  come  very 
lately  from  town,  and  was  speaking  highly  to 
Mrs  Temple  of  her  son,  who,  he  said,  had 
begun  by  a  capital  hit  in  his  favour,  and,  he 
had  heard,  had  on  one  or  two  later  occasions 
kept  the  promise  made  at  his  first  appearance. 
His  lordship  was  in  low  spirits  about  his  own 
and  only  son,  who  had  caught  cold  boating  at 
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Eton  some  months  ago,  which  had  now  settled 
down   alarmingly  on  his  chest,  and  made  it 
seem  advisable  that  he  should  spend  the  ensu- 
ing winter  abroad ;  and   Mrs  Temple  had  a 
great  deal  to  say  on  the  respective  merits  of 
Italy  and  the  south  of  France.     She  had  also 
completely  occupied  Miss   Higham,  rather  a 
plain-looking,  stiff-mannered  girl,  in  the  draw- 
ing-room ;  and  as  there  was  no  other  lady  except 
Miss  Harland,  who  always  talked  readily  and 
well,  the  whole  thing  had  gone  off  pretty  easily. 
A  few  days  before  the  party,  George  Temple 
had  written  a  pleasant,  gossiping  letter  to  his 
sister,  setting  forth  in  mock  heroic  terms  the 
contrast  between  his  town  life  of  anxious  toils 
and  the  delights  of  expatiating,  as  it  was  her 
better  fortune  to  do,  in  the  easy,  pleasant  com- 
panionship she  had  described,  among  flowers 
and  bowers.     He  highly  commended  the  musi- 
cal and  other  occupations,  and  sent  her  as  a 
present    and    encouragement    in   good    works, 
'  Lady  Fanshawe's  Memoirs/ just  published,  and 
making   the   literary  town-talk   of  the   week. 
■'  A  delightful  picture  of  bygone  days,"  he  had 
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concluded,  "  the  more  interesting  and  valuable 
that  it  was  never  meant  to  be  made  public ; 
and  as  to  the  beautiful  and  devoted  heroine 
herself,  with  all  her  foolish  little  superstitions, 
and  innocent  fondness  for  dress  and  parade, 
the  clear  sight  we  get  of  her  througli  all  these 
ages  is  making  every  bachelor's  and  many 
married  hearts  tingle  with  admiration  and 
envy." 

Miss  Harland  had  shared  the  pleasure  of 
George's  present,  had  heard  what  he  had  said 
about  it,  and  on  the  occasion  of  the  dinner- 
party was  ready  to  discuss  it  in  the  drawing- 
room  with  Mrs  Arundel  and  Katherine  in  her 
outspoken,  satirical  way.  Though  she  had 
liked  the  book,  it  was  none  the  less  her  humour 
to  be  cutting  and  severe  on  Lady  Fanshawe. 

"  Depend  upon  it,"  she  said,  "  your  brother 
overrates  her,  as  all  men  do  that  kind  of 
woman.  To  my  mind  she  is  a  very  ordinary 
mortal." 

"  But,  my  dear  Eliza,  you  said  you  had  been 
quite  interested,"  said  Mrs  Arundel,  in  dismay. 
She  had  delighted    in  the  book   herself,    and 
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Lady  Fanshawe  had  appeared  to  her  to  be  en- 
dowed with  every  womanly  virtue. 

"  And  so  I  was,"  she  said,  rather  maliciously; 
"  but  one  may  be  very  amusing  without  heroic 
qualities.  I  am  grateful  to  her  fair  Ladyship 
for  the  new  peep  into  these  extraordinary  times 
we  should  not  have  had  without  her.  She  is 
able  to  give  a  tolerably  clear  account  of  what 
she  sees  and  hears,  which  is  so  far  meritorious 
that  every  one  could  not  do  it ;  but  nothing  we 
see  of  her  proves  that  she  in  any  way  brought 
about  the  interest  one  feels  in  the  scenes  she 
describes,  or  that  her  individuality  even  modi- 
fied them  in  the  slightest  degree — any  more 
than  that  of  the  coachman  or  of  the  footman. 
I  think  you  will  both  allow  this  V9 

Mrs  Arundel  was  puzzled — almost  offended. 

"  Oh,  Eliza,  how  can  you  speak  of  her  in  that 
strange  disparaging  way  1  Indeed  I  do  not 
allow  it.  I  believe  the  scenes  would  not  have 
been  one-half  so  interesting  if  she  had  not  been 
present.  I  think  her  whole  life  and  conduct 
beautiful,  and  only  wish  one  could  be  half  as 
good.     And  how  clever  she  is  in  describing  so 

VOL.  II.  G 
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many  remarkable  people,  and  all  these  grand 
scenes  at  our  own  and  foreign  Courts.  I  de- 
clare I  feel  as  if  I  had  been  present  at  many 
of  them.  How  can  you  call  her  an  ordinary 
mortal? " 

"  My  dear  Mrs  Arundel,  I  never  denied  that 
she  was  clever,  or  that  she  had  a  very  ready 
pen,  which  nine  women  out  of  ten  had  not  in 
her  day  as  they  now  have  ;  but  I  maintain  that 
her  great  superiority  lay  in  having  something 
really  interesting  to  describe — that  she  saw 
with  her  own  eyes  and  heard  with  her  own  ears 
— there  was  her  strong  point !  and  I  ask  you  to 
say,  in  fairness,  whether  that  was  not  a  matter 
of  fortune  rather  than  character.  Depend  upon 
it,  had  she  lived  quietly  in  the  country — say 
in  such  prosaic  times  as  you  and  I  have  fallen 
upon,  and  had  an  ordinary  man  for  her  husband 
— she  would  not  have  been  a  hundred  miles 
above  the  average  country  ladies  one  knows, 
— except,  perhaps,  in  the  matter  of  '  chronicling 
small  beer'  and  bee-hives  better  than  most  of 
us.  I  am  ready  to  allow  her  infinite  merit  as 
a  careful  housewife/' 
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Katherine  felt  also  a  little  indignant.  "  She 
was  an  admirable  daughter,  and  a  devoted  wife," 
she  said  :  "  the  times  she  lived  in  did  not  make 
her  these." 

"  Not  entirely  ;  but  circumstances  were 
highly  favourable  to  the  development  of  these 
traits.  She  had  an  admirable  husband  and 
parents." 

"  You  may  strip  any  one  of  merit  in  that 
very  philosophical  way,  if  you  are  determined 
not  to  give  her  credit,"  Katherine  insisted,  "  I 
cannot  agree  with  you.  I  must  always  think 
her  quite  charming, — so  beautiful,  loyal,  and 
single-minded." 

"  Simple-minded  rather,  to  believe  in  all 
sorts  of  foolish  dreams  and  visions ;  and  simply 
ridiculous  when,  with  grave  credulity,  she  re- 
peats the  improper  ghost-stories  people  are 
always  ready  to  pour  into  the  ears  of  those  who 
are  foolish  enough  to  listen  to  them." 

"  Even  in  that  I  think  you  are  unjust,"  said 
Katherine,  firmly.  "You  do  not  make  allow- 
ance for  this  being  the  common  belief  of  her  day. 
Indeed,  you  would  be  bold  to  suppose,  in  our 
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own  day,  that  all  such  stories  of  spiritual  appear- 
ances are  of  impossible  occurrence.  They  are 
not  probable,  that  is  all  one  can  say.  I  have 
heard  many  such  stories  in  my  youth  that  filled 
me  with  a  strange  awe,  which  I  hope  was  not 
born  of  sheer  folly  and  stupidity,  but  rather  of 
my  strong  conviction  that  the  spiritual  world 
is  very  real,  and  always  near  us." 

Miss  Harland,  seeing  this  was  a  matter  of 
feeling,  good-naturedly  shifted  her  ground. 

"  And  can  you  also  approve  of  the  way  she 
torments  her  husband  to  tell  the  Kind's  and 
Queen's  secrets  ?  and  especially  the  sly  excuse 
she  gives  for  her  curiosity, — that  she  may 
be  the  more  beloved  of  him  for  the  knowledge 
—  an  Eve-like  apology  truly,  which  she  no 
doubt  thought  irresistible." 

"  I  think  no  scene  in  a  romance  can  be  more 
interesting  or  touching  than  that,"  said  Kathe- 
rine,  warmly,  "  and  how  sweetly  she  tells  the 
little  story !  Oh,  how  noble  and  dignified  he 
must  have  been  to  check  her  so  lovingly ! " 
She  opened  the  book  readily  at  her  favourite 
passage,  and  read,  "  *  My  dearest  soul,  nothing 
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upon  earth  can  affect  me  like  seeing  thee  trou- 
bled ;  but  when  thou  asked  me  of  my  business, 
it  was  wholly  out  of  my  power  to  satisfy  thee ; 
for  my  life  and  fortune  shall  be  thine,  and 
every  thought  of  my  heart  in  which  the  trust 
I  am  in  may  not  be  revealed  ;  but  my  honour 
is  my  own,  which  I  cannot  preserve  if  I  com- 
municate the  Prince's  affairs ;  and  I  pray 
thee  with  this  answer  to  rest  satisfied/  Oh, 
no  wonder  that  such  reason  and  affectionate 
goodness  made  her  folly  appear  to  her  so 
vile!" 

"  No,"  said  the  incorrigible  Miss  Harland, 
u  nor  that  she  should  boast,  as  I  remember  she 
comically  does,  of  never  again  asking  him  about 
any  business,  'but  what  he  communicated  freely 
in  order  to  his  estate  and  family.'  What  a 
pattern !  Well,  the  sum  of  what  I  have  to 
say  to  such  enthusiastic  young  ladies  is,  that  I 
am  not  so  easily  pleased  in  a  heroine  as  George 
and  you  are.  She  was  beautiful,  womanly, 
and  loving,  and  que  voulez-vous  de  plus  f  says 
George, — and,  indeed,  all  mankind  along  with 
him.     What  are  your  Madame  Rolands  and  De 
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Staels  good  for  but  to  trouble  one,  and  make 
one  feel  small  \  I  would  rather  have  such  a 
woman  for  my  wife  than  even  grand  noble- 
minded  Lucy  Hutch eson.  For  who  needs  to 
be  cheered  on,  or  cares  for  the  capability  of 
ventures  and  sacrifices  'in  a  woman,  except 
when  made  for  one's  self?" 

"  But  George  says  nothing  of  all  this/'  cried 
Mrs  Arundel,  quite  mystified. 

"  Of  course  not,  he  only  thinks  it,"  she  laugh- 
ingly answered.  "  and  is  trying  hard  to  get  us 
all  over  to  his  opinion — with  success  too,  it 
seems,  as  regards  you  two  ladies.  But  he  does 
not  in  the  least  convince  me.  I  agree  that 
beauty,  credulity,  teachableness,  and  pretty 
behaviour  of  all  kinds,  are  vastly  attractive — 
some  of  them  nice  stay-at-homeish  sort  of  vir- 
tues too,  well  calculated  to  keep  weak  women 
out  of  mischief,  which  is  no  doubt  convenient. 
But  to  my  mind  they  do  not  go  far  to  the 
making  of  a  true  heroine  ;  they  would  never, 
for  instance,  have  sent  Jeanie  Deans  on  her 
admirable  errand,  or  at  all  helped  the  grand 
heroine  Godiva  so  magnanimously  to  go  naked 
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that  she  might  clothe  the  naked  and  put  the 
wanted  daily  bread  upon  the  poor  man's  shelf." 

"What  are  you  three  talking  of  with  so 
much  animation  V}  asked  Mrs  Temple,  who  had 
been  trying,  with  but  little  success,  to  draw 
Miss  Higham  into  something  like  an  easy  con- 
versation with  herself.  *  Oh,  Lady  Fanshawe  ! 
my  son  George's  heroine  you  call  her  ;  a  de- 
lightful person,  I  believe.  You  have  probably 
read  the  Memoir,  Miss  Higham.  I  have  not 
yet  had  time  to  look  at  the  book  myself,  but 
I  daresay  it  is  pretty  and  very  clever,  or  it 
would  not  have  so  charmed  a  busy  young 
lawyer  like  my  son." 

Yes,  Miss  Higham  had  read  the  book  quite 
through.  It  had  been  mentioned  favourably 
to  her  by  Mr  Temple  in  one  of  his  late  visits 
to  her  father  in  Park  Lane,  and  she  had  liked 
it,  "  oh,  so  very  very  much  \"  And  as  she  said 
so,  there  came  into  her  pale  face  a  look  of 
much  greater  interest  and  animation  than  Mr 
Temple's  mother  had  been  able  to  call  there — 
a  circumstance  by  no  means  unobserved  by 
that  lady.     Indeed,  had  she  been    trying  to 
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draw  her  out,  from  purely  benevolent  motives, 
she  would  hardly  have  persevered  so  long. 
But  ever  since  dinner,  at  which  poor  old  Lord 
Higham  had  been  talking  so  despondingly 
about  the  health  of  his  only  son,  she  had  been 
looking  at  his  only  daughter  from  a  new  point 
of  view,  and  with  an  entirely  novel  kind  of 
interest. 

Sitting  down  opposite  to  her,  her  head 
thrown  slightly  back,  and  moving  it  slowly 
from  side  to  side  like  a  cunning  bird,  occa- 
sionally puckering  her  eyelids  close  together 
that  she  might  gain  the  most  distinct  impres- 
sion of  the  young  lady's  looks  and  manner, 
she  had  been  balancing  the  pros  and  cons  of 
her  merits  and  advantages  all  through  the 
half-hour's  rather  unpromising  conversation  of 
queries  on  her  part  and  monosyllabic  answers 
on  the  young  lady's.  She  owned  to  herself  at 
once  that  she  was  plain,  could  in  no  light  be 
considered  pretty  or  at  all  graceful,  which  was 
provoking, — men  are  so  ready  to  be  caught  by 
the  eye.  But  then,  poor  thing,  she  had  had  no 
mother  to  look  critically  at  her  and  make  the 
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best  of  her ;  and  she  must  have  had  a  detest- 
able governess,  who  had  used  the  back-board 
instead  of  the  more  healthful  gymnastics.  She 
seemed,  moreover,  to  be  rather  spiritless  and 
dull-minded,  as  tall,  overgrown  girls  often  are: 
— all  strong  against  the  scheme.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  was  nothing  revolting  in  her 
appearance.  She  was  still  quite  young,  the 
sallow  face  would  probably  clear  up  a  little,  and 
surely  a  good  deal  might  yet  be  done  for  the 
improvement  of  that  slim,  lanky  figure.  One 
thing  was  certain,  that  should  anything  happen 
to  the  Honourable  John,  the  no  less  Honourable 
Margaret  would  be  a  great  match — at  her 
father's  death  a  baroness  in  her  own  ri^ht, 
and  the  sole  successor  to  his  splendid  estates. 
George  and  she  would  probably  be  thrown  a 
good  deal  together  now  that  her  father  seemed 
to  have  taken  quite  a  fancy  to  him,  and  what 
a  chance  might  not  all  this  be  for  him  !  The 
more  she  revolved  it  the  more  convinced  she 
became  of  its  probability  and.  eligibility.  Her 
spirits  rose.  Fate  seemed  to  be  now  entirely 
on  her  side,  and  marshalled  her  the  way  that 
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she  should  go.  Yes,  she  would  assuredly  pro- 
mote an  intimacy  which  might  prove  so  useful 
to  clear  over-humble,  over-independent  George. 
He  had  told  her,  no  doubt,  that  he  wished  to 
carve  out  his  own  fortunes,  but  she  longed  to 
see  him  distinguished  in  Parliament.  She  knew 
how  tedious  and  uncertain  a  business  it  was  to 
make  money  for  one's  self  ;  and  that  even  if  a 
man  succeeded  in  doing  it,  it  was  apt  to  unfit 
him  for  higher  objects.  She  had  blamed  her- 
self on  more  than  one  similar  occasion  for  not 
profiting  by  what  may  be  called  a  legitimate 
opportunity  for  George's  advancement.  And 
now  that  there  was  a  pleasant  little  opening 
on  the  young  lady's  side  in  the  interest  she 
was  showing  about  the  book  he  had  recom- 
mended, she  longed  to  begin  the  siege  instanter. 
She  was  only  provoked  with  herself  for  having 
looked  on  Lady  Fanshawe  as  being  too  trifling 
for  her  own  consideration,  and  devoutly  wished 
that  George  were  here  to  talk  her  handsomely 
over  with  her. 

Though  neither  her  daughter  nor  Katherine 
had  any  comprehension  of  her  game,  they  were 
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none  the  less  ready  to  play  into  her  hand  by 
entering  simply  and  pleasantly  with  Miss 
Higham  on  this  already  well- aired  subject. 
But  Miss  Harland,  not  so  innocent,  kept  quite 
aloof,  and  let  them  now  have  their  own  way. 
She  had  listened  to  what  had  been  passing 
between  Lord  Higham  and  Mrs  Temple  at 
dinner,  and  had  not  been  unobservant  of  her 
novel  attentions  to  Miss  Higham  ever  since. 
As  her  brother  and  she  strolled  home  to  the 
Eectory  by  the  pretty  river-side  walk,  though 
the  autumnal  night  was  lovely,  the  stars  hardly 
dimmed,  eclipsed  rather,  by  the  bright,  broad 
harvest  moon  shining  gloriously  clown  upon 
the  richly-tinted  beech-trees,  these  delightful 
influences  did  not  prevent  her  from  commenting 
very  sharply  on  what  she  termed  Mrs  Temple's 
latest  machination. 

"  So  laughably  futile,  too,"  she  said,  "  like 
most  of  her  schemes.  As  if  George  Temple, 
with  his  high-spirited  desire  for  distinction  in 
a  noble  career,  his  admirable  talents  and  perse- 
verance, were  capable  of  stooping  to  the  vulgar, 
stupid  resource  of  tinkering  up  his  broken  for- 
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tunes  by  the  help  of  a  marriage  with  a  girl  so 
utterly  unattractive  as  that !  The  idea  is  too 
abominable.  If  his  scheming  mother  would 
only  leave  him  alone,  which  she  will  never  do, 
I'll  warrant  him  to  have  brains  and  determina- 
tion enough  to  redeem  his  position  in  life,  in 
spite  of  all  her  mismanagement,  provoking  and 
monstrous  as  it  has  been  I" 

" '  Pray,  Goody,  please  to  moderate  the  ran- 
cour of  your  tongue/''  hummed  the  more 
gentle-natured  Eector.  "  I  quite  agree  that 
George  Temple  is  sure  to  rise  to  distinction  of 
the  best  kind,  and  probably  to  fortune  also, 
now  that  he  has  got  the  chance  by  having 
made  a  good  beginning.  But  let  Mrs  Temple 
alone,  Eliza ;  she  is  only  following  her  instincts, 
as  we  all  do  at  times.  Why  all  this  heat  and 
vituperation,  my  dear  child  ?  It  disturbs  the 
genial  current  of  the  blood,  and  mine  was  flow- 
ing most  blissfully  only  a  moment  ago.  As- 
suredly you  will  spoil  your  own  digestion  if 
you  go  on,  as  well  as  the  new  and  delightful 
faith  I  have  been  entertaining  that  all  I  saw 
to-day  was    full  of  blessings.     1  have  often 
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returned  from  Sedgely  Court  with  a  heavy 
enough  heart,  but  now  the  auspicious  aspect  of 
family  life  there  is  most  edifying.  I  used  to 
think  that  menage  did  very  little  credit  to 
Mrs  Temple's  machinations,  as  you  are  pleased 
to  call  them.  Now  I  retract  my  uncharity. 
Everything  seems  to  have  become  couleur  de 
rose  in  that  quarter.  I  declare  to  you  that 
more  than  once  or  twice  this  evening  I  detected 
worthy  Mr  Arundel  glowring  at  his  pretty 
wife  as  if  he  had  been  the  bridegroom  of  a 
week,  and  I  could  not  make  her  attend  to  me 
at  all  during  dinner,  so  intent  was  she  on  lis- 
tening to  some  pleasantries  that  were  passing 
between  him  and  his  charming  niece,  and  join- 
ing in  the  joke.  By  the  by,  Eliza,  what  a 
pretty  smile  that  young  Scotchwoman  has.  Is 
there  glamour  in  it,  think  you  V 

Miss  Harland  was  softened  as  she  thought  of 
Katherine. 

"She  is  an  honest,  energetic  girl,  Eobert, 
with  a  sweet  face  and  kind  heart,  that  is  all 
her  art,  I  might  have  added,"  she  said,  with  a 
little  consciousness,  "  a  better  regulated  mind 
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and  temper  than  some  of  us  are  gifted  with.  I 
have  watched  her  pretty  closely  in  the  inter- 
course of  all  these  weeks,  and  I  am  ready  to 
say  that  I  admire  and  believe  in  Katherine 
Beaton.  But  oh,  Bobert,  that  old  woman  whom 
I  know  so  well !  who  can  think  charitably  of 
her  \  When  her  two  boys  lived  with  us,  the 
sight  of  her  long  cloak  and  round  hat  coming 
up  our  little  approach,  invariably  made  my 
heart  beat  violently.  It  was  so  sure  to  portend 
fault-finding  with  them,  and  a  series  of  changes 
of  plan  that  interrupted  the  studies,  and  put 
us  all  off  the  perch  for  a  week  at  least." 

"  Ay,  my  good  Liz,  though  not  much  of  a 
poet,  you  are  certainly  of  the  genus  irritabile. 
I  remember  your  shudders  to  this  day.  If 
these  brouilleries  disturbed  me,  which  no  doubt 
they  did  in  a  degree,  though  I  never  agonised 
over  them  as  you  did,  I  only  got  back  the 
faster  to  my  Shakespeare,  and  soon  forgot  them 
in  the  Forest  of  Arden,  or  with  Juliet  among 
her  window-flowers.  Why  can't  you  take  to 
these  dear  delights,  and  doff  the  workaday 
world,  and  let  it  pass  V 
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She  looked  very  serious. 

"Because  I  feel  that  we  are  not  put  here, 
Robert,  to  be  mere  mental  epicures,  getting  off 
as  we  best  may  from  what  is  painful,  but  often 
to  work  for  others,  and  do  our  duty." 

"  Nor  to  allow  our  work  to  ruffle  or  weaken 
us,  so  that  we  cannot  do  our  duty  cheerfully 
and  manfully,"  he  quickly  answered.  "  We 
must  never  forget  that  we  have  care  of  our- 
selves in  the  first  place,  and  will  do  but  little 
for  others  if  we  neglect  that.  But  you  are  a 
born  devotee,  my  dear  child,  and  your  misfor- 
tune lies  in  your  not  having  enough  of  martyr 
work  to  do.  Since  you  like  it,  why  not  go  and 
teach  the  orphan  boy  to  read,  or  in  some  shape 
dust  the  flaunty  carpets  of  the  world  \  Even 
in  my  quiet  parish,  there  is,  I  assure  you, 
plenty  of  opportunity  for  setting  wrong  things 
right." 

"  There  certainly  is,  Robert,  and "  I  should 
dearly  like  to  do  more  for  others — to  help 
your  people  far  more  than  I  do;  only  I  know 
it  would  then  be  said  that  the  Rector's  sister 
was  doing  the  Rector's  proper  work,  and   I 
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should  be  indulging  my  own  notions  of  right 
at  your  expense." 

He  winced  perceptibly,  but  made  no  reply 
for  a  moment,  and  then  only  said  rather  hastily, 
"  Good  night,  my  dear  Eliza  ;  I  know  you  will 
always  have  the  last  word." 

"  The  truest,  you  ought  to  say,  dear  Robert," 
she  said,  affectionately  kissing  him ;  "  but  good 
night,  and  God  bless  you." 

"  I  wish  I  saw  poor  Eliza  happier,"  mused  the 
Rector,  as  he  shut  himself  into  his  study,  and 
reached  down  a  favourite  volume  of  Milton's 
glorious  prose  works,  which,  however,  he  did 
not  find  so  sovereign  as  usual  in  chasing  away 
troublesome  thoughts.  Something  in  his  sister  s 
earnest  look  and  manner,  with  her  last  words, 
touched  him,  and  awakened  his  usually  too  easy 
conscience.  Instead  of  reading,  he  ruminated 
long,  and  tljen  muttered  lowly  to  himself, 

"  But  who  knows,  and  can  at  all  times  re- 
spect, his  own  responsibilities  %  Is  it,  after  all, 
a  fitting  occupation  for  one  in  my  position  to  be 
for  the  most  part  employed,  as  somebody  finely 
expresses  it,  in  skimming  the  cream  of  the  brains 
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of  others  \  drinking  such  deep  intoxicating 
draughts  of  ideal  sweetness !  Though  my  lines 
have,  fallen  in  pleasant  places,  she  is  perhaps 
right  in  thinking  I  take  my  work  to£,easily.  I 
must  look  to  it.  She  said  so  the  other  day,  I  re- 
collect, and  that  she  doubted  whether  I  was  now 
giving  my  best  mind  even  to  my  theology — 
that  my  sermons,  had  a  matter-of-course,  stereo- 
typed sound  in  them  now,  which  did  not  go  to 
the  heart,  as  new  and  earnest  breathings  of  the 
soul  were  sure  to  do,  though  far  less  elegantly 
or  eloquently  expressed.  I  wonder  if  any  one 
else  —  Miss  Beaton,  for  instance  —  thinks  me 
a  mental  epicure  1"  A  pause,  and  a  rush  of 
colour  over  the  usually  pale  cheeks  and  brow. 
"But  that  is  of  less  consequence  than  that  Eliza, 
who  knows  me  thoroughly  and  really  loves  me, 
should  think  me  one  ;  only  there  is  so  much  in 
temperament,  and  it  is  plain  that  her  own  con- 
science is  pricked — her  activity  frustrated  by 
my  indolence.  'The  Rectors  sister  must  not 
outdo  the  Rector  in  good  works.' "  A  longer 
pause,  and  then  a  slight  movement  of  impatience 
"  Ach  !  I  wish  to  heaven  dear  Eliza  had  a  pro- 

OVL.  II.  h 
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per  sphere  of  her  own ;  a  husband  and  ten 
children  to  keep  right  and  tyrannise  lovingly 
over.  Sometimes  I  doubt  if  we  were  right,  my 
mother  and  I,  in  opposing  her  marriage  with 
cousin  Harry  Levison.  Poverty  is  not  the  only 
stumblingblock  on  the  pathway  of  life,  and  we 
see  every  day  that  in  matters  of  love  and  mar- 
riage, people — good  people,  I  mean — are  often 
gifted  with  an  instinct  that  guides  better 
towards  their  true  happiness  than  the  best 
reasoning  of  cold-blooded  lookers-on.  I  fear 
the  sacrifice  she  so  unwillingly  made  to  our 
wishes  has  soured  poor  Eliza,  and  that  she 
might  probably  have  been  very  much  happier 
boiling  Harry's  potatoes  in  the  backwoods  of 
Kentucky.  But  we,  in  our  small  wisdom, 
doubted  his  energy  and  steadiness,  when,  as 
it  turns  out,  she  has  enough  of  these  qualities 
for  both." 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 


CHRISTMAS-DAY. 


The  winter  after  Katherine's  arrival  at  Sedgely 
Court  passed  quite  as  pleasantly  as  the  sum- 
mer and  autumn  had  done.  There  was  no 
unfavourable  reaction  to  the  impulse  given 
to  Mrs  Arundel's  life  by  the  novelty  of  her 
lively  companionship.  On  the  contrary,  with 
that  lady's  improved  health  and  happiness 
came  a  far  steadier  power  of  enjoyment,  as 
well  as  of  occupation  in  a  variety  of  new 
interests  and  employments,  which  in  its  turn 
reacted  favourably  on  both  health  and  hap- 
piness, so  that  there  seemed  to  be  now  no 
danger  of  a  relapse  into  her  previous  state  of 
inaction  and  ennui. 

But  the  deepest  spring  of  her  new  life  was 
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in  the  better  understanding  gradually  but 
surely  growing  up  between  Mr  Arundel  and 
herself.  She  could  hardly  tell  how  it  had 
originated  ;  but  ever  since  that  first  musical 
evening,  which  had  been  followed  by  so  many 
far  easier  and  more  delightful  ones,  there  had 
been  a  decided  but  almost  indescribable  change 
in  his  manner  towards  her.  He  had  been 
much  oftener  with  her,  as  if  he  took  greater 
pleasure  in  her  society,  and  he  had  begun  to 
consult  her  looks  and  wishes,  instead  of  coldly 
dictating  the  course  he  thought  most  conveni- 
ent, or  best  for  her  health.  He  had  often 
looked  at  her,  not  only  more  indulgently,  but 
with  a  kind  of  timid  wistfulness,  as  if  he 
wanted  her  to  love  him  better  than  she  did, 
that  went  nearer  to  touching  her  heart  than  all 
the  admirable  guardianship  of  her  outward  life 
and  careful  arrangements  for  her  ease  and 
comfort  had  done.  She  began  to  believe  that 
he  really  loved  her,  and  did  not  care  so  much 
as  she  always  supposed  he  did  about  being 
implicitly  obeyed ;  and  though  as  yet  he  had 
hardly  inspired  her  with  the  perfect  love  that 
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casteth  out  fear,  there  was  a  near  enough 
approach  to  it  to  loose  her  from  the  cramping 
trammels  which  had  held  her  so  long  in  worse 
than  Egyptian  bondage,  and  almost  paralysed 
the  spontaneous  powers  of  her  mind.  The 
sympathy  and  encouragement  she  was  now 
meeting  with  from  both  her  companions  often 
gave  her  courage  to  express  the  gentle  and 
refined  thoughts,  and  the  right-minded  notions, 
she  really  possessed,  and  which  her  mother's 
strong  will  and  overbearing  disposition,  with 
the  subsequent  misunderstanding  between  Mr 
Arundel  and  herself,  had  cowed  into  insignifi- 
cance, or  altogether  restrained.  For  the  first 
time  her  individuality  was  developing  into  the 
lovely  and  graceful  form  which  nature  had 
intended  for  it.  George  often  wrote,  never  at 
any  length,  as  in  his  easy  unemployed  days, 
but  short,  pithy  billets,  too  full  of  witty 
slang  altogether  to  please  Mr  Arundel's  graver 
tastes,  but  suggestive  of  fun  and  new  ideas 
to  his  sister  and  Katherine,  and  delightful  to 
them  all  as  indications  of  his  own  good  spirits 
and  success.     Since  the  morning  after  the  21st 
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of  April,  he  said,  when  he  awoke  and  found 
himself  famous,  he  had  had  no  end  of  cases 
showered  upon  him  with  stunning  fees  en- 
closed ;  had  been  peppered  almost  to  death  by 
the  sly  impertinences  of  his  briefless  brethren, 
which  he  had  not  cared  to  resent,  and  attempted 
to  be  sat  upon  by  rising  rivals,  who,  having 
like  himself  newly  tasted  blood,  were  far 
fiercer  than  the  lean  kine  before  alluded  to  ; 
but  he  had  been  able  to  "bell  the  cat"  even 
with  them,  and,  please  Providence,  always 
should  be.  He  complained  of  being  kept  up 
usually  till  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  cud- 
gelling his  dull  brains  for  good  arguments  to 
bolster  up  bad  causes,  and  waiting  for  papers 
from  hon  vivant  agents,  which  were  none  tjne 
cleverer,  when  they  did  come,  from  being  after- 
dinner  lucubrations.  He  was  in  awful  want 
of  fresh  air  and  a  shot  at  the  pheasants  ;  had 
been  once  or  twice  kept  back  when  within  an 
ace  of  getting  off,  but  might  now  be  looked  for 
at  Christmas  as  certainly  as  the  frost  and  snow. 
When  Christmas  and  he  did  come,  however, 
he  was  disappointed  in  his  expectations  of  find- 
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ing  that  perfect  ease  and  sans  souci  at  Bedcliffe 
Abbey,  to  which  he  had  looked  forward  so 
longingly.  The  state  of  family  affairs  there 
for  some  years  back  would  have  appeared 
sufficient  safeguard  against  any  fears  he  might 
otherwise  have  entertained  that  he  might  find 
his  mother  engaged  with  ceremonious  company 
had  he  thought  of  that  possibility.  He  was, 
therefore,  more  surprised  than  delighted,  on 
his  arrival  at  seven  o'clock  on  Christmas  eve, 
worn  out  and  jaded  by  long-continued  brain 
work,  to  perceive  an  unusually  festive  air 
about  the  sombre  old  house  ;  the  entrance  hall 
brightly  lighted  up  and  decorated  with  holly 
and  bay  ;  and  instead  of  his  mothers  business- 
like den  of  a  boudoir  comfortably  littered  with 
books  and  newspapers,  to  be  asked  to  walk 
into  the  large,  unused,  grand  old  state  drawing- 
room,  where  by  a  blazing  fire  sat  Mrs  Temple, 
stately  in  black  velvet  and  ancient  point-lace, 
doing  the  honours  to  Miss  Higham  and  her 
duenna,  both  also  in  full  dinner-costume.  It 
was  explained  to  him  at  once  in  his  mother's 
self-possessed  manner  and  cold  clear  tones  that 
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these  ladies  had  been  at  Kedcliffe  for  the  last 
two  days.  Lord  Higham  had,  while  at  Staple- 
ton  Rise  last  week,  had  unfavourable  accounts 
from  Nice.  The  climate  there  seemed  to  be 
worse  than  our  own  at  present,  and  the  intense 
cold  had  aggravated  Mr  Higham's  cough  and 
pain  in  the  chest,  so  that  his  young  medical 
attendant  felt  uneasy.  Mrs  Temple,  who  had 
happened  to  be  present  when  he  received  the 
letter,  had  rather  recommended  his  Lordship 
immediately  to  join  his  son,  in  case  it  might 
be  advisable  to  remove  him  at  once  from  Nice 
— a  place  she  had  never  liked  for  him  ;  and 
she  had  prevailed  on  dear  Miss  Higham  and 
Mrs  Truebridge,  instead  of  remaining  quite 
alone  at  Stapleton  Rise,  to  favour  her  with 
their  company  at  Redcliffe  for  a  few  days, 
emboldened  to  make  the  request  by  the  recol- 
lection that  he  was  coming — which  would  en- 
liven her  old  house  a  little — and  would  be  at 
hand  to  escort  the  ladies  in  their  walks  and 
drives. 

All  this  sounded  so  reasonable,  and  appeared 
to  be  so  perfectly  natural  on  Mrs  Temple's 
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part,  that  her  son,  with  Lord  Higham's  recent 
kindness  full  in  his  remembrance,  could  do 
nothing  else  but  meet  the  ladies  with  his  best 
smiles  of  welcome,  look  with  commiseration 
at  Miss  Higham's  anxiety  about  her  brother, 
evinced  by  some  murmured  words  and  little 
nervous  blushes  ;  and,  with  a  sigh  over  his 
departed  dream  of  a  chicken  with  his  tea,  and 
its  accompanying  lounge  on  the  sofa,  retire 
ruefully  to  re-barber  himself,  make  a  full-dress 
toilet,  and  after  eating  a  formal,  ill-go t-up,  fine 
dinner,  spend  the  rest  of  the  evening  in  teach- 
ing Miss  Higham  the  game  of  ecarte,  while  the 
elder  ladies  played  picquet. 

For  this  involuntary  sacrifice  of  his  ease  he 
did  his  best  to  indemnify  himself  by  galloping 
over  to  Sedgely  Court  next  morning  before 
breakfast.  He  knew  the  Eedcliffe  party  were 
engaged  to  eat  the  Christmas  turkey  there,  but 
not  choosing  to  wait  till  dinner-time  to  see  his 
sister,  he  had  no  scruple  in  absenting  himself 
without  leave,  saying  by  note  to  Mrs  Temple 
that  he  hoped  to  meet  her  and  her  guests  at 
Sedgely  Church,  where  it  had  been  arranged 
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they  were  all  to  go  for  the  Christmas  morning 
service. 

He  found  Mr  Arundel's  pretty  lawn  in 
front  of  the  house  quite  an  animated  scene. 
About  forty  little  boys  and  girls,  in  holiday 
attire,  were  gaily  disporting  themselves  before 
the  breakfast  -  room  windows,  Mr  and  Mrs 
Arundel  looking  out  on  them  with  pleased 
interest,  while  Miss  Beaton,  in  scarlet  cloak 
and  neat  little  black  velvet  hat,  was  very 
smilingly  distributing  to  each  of  them  a  gaily 
pictured  book,  and  liberal  dole  of  hot  Christ- 
mas buns. 

"  Hilloa  !"  he  cried,  as  he  rode  gently  round 
among  them.  "If  this  is  not  worth  coming 
all  the  way  from  London  only  to  look  at ! 
How  pleasantly  you  are  hallowing  Christmas, 
Miss  Beaton.  I  wish  you  many  such  well- 
employed  Christmas  mornings ! " 

"  Oh,  how  d'ye  do,  Mr  Temple  % — thank  you 
very  much,  and  all  good  wishes  in  return  for 
you.  How  very  good  you  are  to  come  so 
early !  You  may  go  now,  my  dears.  You  are 
first  to  go  and  eat  your  buns  by  the  laundry 
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fire,  and  rest  a  while  there ;  after  that,  you 
may  romp  a  little  more  if  you  like,  but  not 
violently,  remember, — you  girls  in  particular, 
or  you  will  spoil  your  nice  frocks  and  spen- 
cers ;  presently  you  are  to  set  off  for  church, 
you  know,  walking  very  orderly  two  and  two, 
and  mind  you  don't  clatter  with  your  feet  as 
you  go  up  into  the  organ-gallery,  or  you  will 
displease  Miss  Harland." 

At  this  moment  the  breakfast  room  was 
widely  opened  to  admit  the  two.  George's 
pony  was  trotted  off  by  the  groom,  and  he 
himself  cordially  welcomed  and  embraced. 

"  How  are  you,  Arundel,  my  dear  fellow  ! 
darling  Helen!"  embracing  her  very  closely, 
"  this  is  awfully  jolly,  isn't  it  1  But,"  to  Miss 
Beaton,  "  why  have  you  dismissed  your  troops 
so  summarily  \  The  whole  scene  seemed  to 
me  a  perfect  idyll — these  round  cheeks  and 
bright  country  complexions,  only  too  dazzling 
to  eyes  accustomed  to  look  at  nothing  better 
than  hard  lines  and  grey  angular  visages  of  all 
kinds.  Where  can  you  have  picked  up  such  a 
band  of  rural  Ganymedes  and  Hebes  V1 
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Mr  Arundel  explained  that  these  were,  for 
the  most  part,  the  rising  generation  of  Sedgely 
Common — the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  farm 
servants  and  labourers  of  all  kinds  on  the 
estate.  Formerly  there  was  no  school  nearer 
the  Common  than  that  of  Stapleton  village,  an 
excellent  one  certainly,  and  in  the  parish  to 
which  Sedgely  properly  belonged,  but  rather 
too  far  to  be  attended  regularly  by  such  very 
little  people — "at  least  so  thought  Miss  Harland 
and  these  two  ladies,  zealous  in  all  good  works, 
and  they  have  laid  their  heads  together  so 
effectually,  that  they  have  got  me  fairly  set  to 
work  to  build  a  small  school  and  school-house 
for  ourselves,  and  also  to  promise  a  very  minute 
endowment ;  and  in  the  mean  time  they  have 
picked  up  a  good  enough  like  young  fellow, 
somewhat  out  of  health,  whom  they  think  a 
perfect  schoolmaster,  and  who  is  at  present 
teaching  these  children  in  an  old  barn  we  have 
fitted  up  temporarily — ladies,  as  you  know, 
admitting  of  no  delay  when  they  have  a  good 
scheme  in  hand,  and  I  daresay  they  are  right." 

"  No  doubt  they  are,"  cried  George,  in  hearty 
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tones,  "  and  you  are  rewarded  in  looking  at 
the  rosy  cheeks  and  improved  health  which 
result  from  such  wholesome  interests.  I  de- 
clare I  should  hardly  have  recognised  dear 
Nelly  anywhere  but  in  this  house,  she  has 
grown  so  strong  and  bright;  and  you  yourself, 
Mr  Arundel,  look  ten  years  younger — I  am 
speaking  absolute  truth." 

"  At  all  events  we  are  both  quite  well,  and 
very  glad  to  see  you  again,  my  dear  George ; 
and  I  am  very  sure  we  have  much  to  hear 
from  you  of  your  own  good  works — useful 
also  to  yourself,  no  doubt,  though  you  will  be 
too  modest  to  treat  us  to  them  at  the  first 
moment,  as  we  have  done  you  to  ours.  But 
ah  !  are  you  going  to  make  tea,  Helen  1 — you 
are  quite  able  \ — that's  right — see,  the  breakfast 
is  waiting,  George,  and  I  hope  you  are  quite 
ready  for  a  slice  of  this  excellent  partridge-pie." 

"  So  Miss  Higham  is  at  Eedcliffe,  George," 
said  Mrs  Arundel  presently  ;  "  an  unlooked-for 
event,  is'nt  it  1  I  only  grudge  it  should  have 
occurred  during  your  short  holiday  ;  won't  it 
rather  bore  you  1  " 
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He  laughed.  "  AVe  must  say  nothing  of 
that  kind,  my  dear.  One  ought  to  be  grateful, 
and  all  that  kind  of  thing  you  know,  and  so  I 
am.  It  was  kind  of  my  mother  to  make  the 
exertion  it  must  have  been  to  have  her.  I  do 
feel  also  for  the  poor  girl's  present  anxiety — 
she  seems  a  good  deal  cut  up  and  nervous 
when  one  speaks  to  her." 

"  To  be  sure  she  must  be,"  said  Mrs  Arundel. 
"  How  thoughtless  one  is  !  you  are  never  half 
so  selfish  as  other  people,  George.  I  confess  I 
was  thinking  rather  of  how  much  less  we  should 
see  of  you  owing  to  her  visit — as  well  as  that 
you  would  be  tired  of  her  insipidity.  Now,  I 
shall  only  consider  how  much  more  she  is  to 
be  pitied  than  any  one  else." 

"  It  ivas  rather  a  shock  to  me  last  night,"  he 
said,  with  a  little  shrug,  "  coming  so  very  un- 
expectedly ;  but  one  gets  accustomed  to  not 
having  everything  one's  own  way  in  this  world. 
She  is  rather  improved  too,  do  you  know — not 
a  lively  girl  yet,  certainly,  but  wakening  up  a 
little  from  the  fit  of  silence,  stolidity  rather, 
that  some  school  o-irls, — not  such  natural  little 
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creatures  as  your  protegees,  Miss  Beaton, — are 
apt  to  fall  into,  just  before  what  they  call 
coming  out,  as  if  their  brains  were  addled  by 
the  over-cramming  they  had  lately  undergone. 
Or  perhaps  it  is  only  a  prudent  reticence,  the 
reenter  pour  mieux  sauter.  I  did  think  her 
very  uninteresting  last  summer  when  I  saw 
her  once  or  twice  at  her  father  s  great  dinner- 
parties in  Park  Lane ;  now  she  is  not  so  very 
different  from  other  girls." 

"Aha!"  thought  Katherine,  a  good  deal  in- 
terested, "  he  thinks  she  improves,  does  he  1 
Then  there  is  some  life  perhaps  in  Mrs  Tem- 
ple's scheme,  of  which  Miss  Harland  whispered 
a  suspicion  to  me  yesterday  when  she  heard  of 
the  advent  of  the  two  ladies  at  Kedcliffe ;  a 
most  miraculous  occurrence,  she  said,  and  only 
to  be  accounted  for  in  one  way,  and  certain  to 
end  in  being  labour  lost.  I  don't  much  like 
Mrs  Temple  certainly,  and  find  her  always  a 
gene,  but  surely  she  can  never  be  so  wicked  as 
to  count  on  the  poor  brother's  death  in  her 
scheme,  as  Miss  Harland  suspects.  How 
shocked  my  uncle  and  Mrs  Arundel,  and  I 
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truly  believe  Mr  Temple  also,  would  be  by 
such  an  idea !  It  will  be  interesting  to  see 
them  all  here  together  at  dinner  to-day." 

"  Has  Fred  been  lately  heard  of,  George  \ " 
asked  Mr  Arundel ;  "  last  time  he  wrote  to 
this  quarter  he  complained,  naturally,  of  the 
heat  making  him  languid,  but  that  was  two 
months  ago.  He  did  not  seem  to  dislike  India 
otherwise." 

"  Only  three  days  ago  I  had  a  very  long 
epistle  from  him,  which  I  meant  to  bring  for 
the  edification  of  Nelly.  No,  he  does  not  dis- 
like Calcutta  at  all,  which,  now  that  the  heat 
is  rather  more  bearable,  seems  a  very  gay  place. 
Oh,  here  it  is,  beginning  as  usual  with  com- 
plaints of  want  of  money,  the  necessity  of 
keeping  two  or  three  horses,  or  the  like — all 
matters  of  course  with  him,  poor  fellow.  But 
there  was  surely  something  more  notable — yes, 
here  it  is  :"  he  read, — 

"  '  I  have  had  lots  of  invitations  to  dinner- 
parties from  the  jolly  merchant  tribe,  to  whom 
my  uncle  gave  me  introductions  ;  and  only 
think  of  my  luck,  about  a  fortnight  ago,  at  one 
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of  these  enormous  feeds,  to  find  myself  seated 
next  to  my  ci-devant  enslaver  of  Liverpool, 
Isabella  Parker,  now  Mrs  Joyce  ;  and  right 
opposite  to  her  her  husband,  formerly  head- 
clerk  in  Somerville  &  Story's  office — a  clever 
man  enough,  and  not  bad-looking  at  home,  but 
too  much  addicted  to  pale  ale  and  brandy-and- 
water  to  keep  his  beauty  long  in  this  fiery 
climate,  so  that  he  looks  seedy  enough  already 
— much  swollen  in  the  body,  and  red  as  a 
turkey-cock  in  the  face.  But  though  I  have 
entirely  lost  my  taste  for  the  espiegle,  brunette 
style  of  beauty,  I  must  say  that  the  smart 
little  Bella  herself  looked  handsomer  than  ever 
in  her  own  way,  and  a  deuced  deal  better  got- 
up  than  I  had  ever  seen  her  before.  It  was  a 
large  gathering,  and  I  had  not  happened  to 
set  eyes  on  the  little  person,  till,  lo  and  behold ! 
there  we  were  planted  side  by  side  for  better 
for  worse,  through  the  long  two  hours  the 
dinner  was  sure  to  last !  Nor  did  I  know  she 
was  out  here  at  all,  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  had 
pretty  well  forgotten  her  existence  for  about  a 
year  and  a  half.  You  may  judge  then  whether 
VOL.  II.  i 
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I  was  not  a  good  deal  startled  when  she  turned 
her  great  familiar  black  eyes  on  me,  with  the 
same  bright  flash  in  them  they  had  of  yore. 
I  felt  myself  grow  pale  and  shivery,  and  al- 
together rayilier  diminutive — not  quite  sure, 
indeed,  that  I  should  not  beat  a  hasty  retreat, 
and  escape  at  all  hazards ;  but  recollecting, 
fortunately,  in  time,  that  however  much  I 
might  have  been  to  blame  in  the  matter  of 
correspondence,  and  not  continuing  to  care  for 
her,  it  was  herself  after  all  who  had  put  the 
first  impassable  barrier  between  us  in  marrying 
Joyce,  I  thought — all  the  more  that  she  could 
not  undo  that  little  knot — that  it  would  be 
easier  on  the  whole  for  me  to  brazen  it  out. 
So  I  picked  myself  up,  bowed  very  low,  and 
tried  to  grin  and  bear  my  awkward  position 
as  I  best  could.  But  the  joke  was  to  see  how 
coolly  she  managed  the  critical  little  rencontre. 
Some  women  certainly  are  up  to  a  thing  or 
two !  I  think  she  could  not  have  had  the 
cheek  to  get  through  it  as  she  did,  unless  she 
had  seen  me  all  along,  and  had  probably  come 
round  to  the  place  where  I  was  to  have  it 
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over  ;  at  all  events,  with  the  most  artistic  little 
start  of  surprise  you  ever  saw  on  the  stage, 
she  hailed  me  as  dear  Mr  Temple,  shook  me 
heartily  by  the  hand,  with  the  prettiest  pos- 
sible smiles  of  recognition  ;  asked  her  husband 
innocently  across  the  dinner-table  whether  he 
recognised  me,  and  introduced  me  to  her  other 
side-neighbour  as  a  very  old  friend  of  hers,  and 
all  her  family's,  whom  she  was  charmed  to  see 
on  this  distant  side  of  the  world !  and  there  we 
were  immediately  in  a  full  current  of  pleasant 
talk.  So  the  whole  thing  turned  out  quite  a 
success,  and  I  have  dined  twice  at  their  house 
already.  They  live  in  capital  style,  and  from 
what  Joyce  tells  me,  he  is  in  great  favour  with 
the  big- wigs  of  his  firm,  from  having  suggested 
some  new  and  highly-promising  speculations ; 
and  he  laughs  at  my  uncle's  timidity  and 
greenness  in  retiring  from  the  business  with 
no  more  than  a  paltry  plum,  when  the  other 
partners  are  likely  to  have  half  that  sum  each 
by  next  year  at  this  time,  out  of  the  new 
schemes  alone.  All  these  pleasant  reunions 
make   Calcutta  very  tolerable  in  spite  of  the 
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white  heat  under  which  it  seems  to  swelter  in 
the  mid-day  hours.  But  nothing  at  all  agree- 
able ever  lasts;  we  are  already  under  orders 
to  go  up  the  country  to  Chinsurah,  where,  if 
the  temperature  be  a  few  degrees  lower,  the 
advantage  is  more  than  balanced  by  its  being 
one  of  the  dullest  stations  in  the  Bengal  Pre- 
sidency.'" 

"Oh!  I  trust  he  would  go  immediately," 
cried  Mrs  Arundel,  breathless  with  interest. 
"  Dulness  is  not  the  worst  of  evils.  Calcutta 
seems  to  be  a  more  dangerous  place  for  him 
than  Cheltenham.  Poor  Fred !  he  is  surely 
very  unlucky." 

"  Imprudent  rather,  I  fear,  my  love,"  said 
Mr  Arundel,  looking  kindly  at  her  concerned 
face.  "  Temptations  are  never  wanting  to  tem- 
pers like  his.  I  shall  be  glad,  too,  however,  to 
hear  he  is  fairly  at  his  new  station." 

"  So  shall  I,"  said  George,  thoughtfully ; 
"these  Joyces,  husband  and  wife,  are  not  at 
all  to  my  taste  as  companions  for  him.  No 
doubt,  Mr  Somerville  knows  very  well  what 
he  is  doing  in  going  out  of  a  concern  in  which 
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so  very  'cute  a  fellow  as  Joyce  is  allowed  to 
lead.  But  isn't  it  almost  church-time  1  I 
hope,  Miss  Beaton,  you  are  not  too  stanch  a 
Presbyterian  to  disdain  going  to  church  on 
Christmas-day  1 " 

"  No,  indeed,"  she  readily  answered.  "  I 
think  it  the  most  natural  and  proper  thing 
in  the  world  that  we  should  first  meet  for 
thankfulness  and  praise  on  the  return  of  that 
most  blessed  of  all  days  ;  time  enough  in  the 
evening  for  its  social  celebration.  Ever  since 
I  can  recollect,  I  don't  think  I  ever  missed 
one  Christmas-day  in  my  St  Andrews  life 
going  to  morning  service  in  the  large  shabby 
room — part  of  Archbishop  Sharpens  old  house, 
at  the  east  end  of  fine  old  South  Street,  used 
as  a  church  by  the  few  Episcopalians  there — 
chapel,  as  the  townsfolks  make  a  point  of 
calling  it,  to  mark,  I  fancy,  that  Scottish  Epis- 
copacy is  no  better  than  dissent  from  their 
national  church  or  kirk,  and,  therefore,  un- 
worthy of  so  dignified  a  name." 

"  Are  they  still  so  very  tenacious  of  their 
rights  V  asked  George.     "  Well !  it  is  no  won- 
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der,  since  they  paid  so  clear  to  maintain  their 
worship  in  its  simplicity ;  and,  I  daresay,  the 
Scottish  is  not  the  best  type  of  Episcopacy." 

"  I  hope  there  is  nothing  very  difficult  to 
reconcile  among  us  all,"  said  Katkerine,  simply. 
"  My  dear  mother  thought  not,  and  went  gene- 
rally to  the  old  Town  Kirk,  because  she  pre- 
ferred the  preacher  rather  than  the  form.  In- 
deed, she  always  joined  in  the  Episcopal  com- 
munion till  the  old  parson,  Mr  Clerk,  pulled 
her  up  rather  rudely  one  day.  He  had  met 
with  a  good  deal  of  what  he  called  Presbyte- 
rian insolence  in  his  ministrations  in  the  town, 
and  was  not  too  much  of  a  saint  to  disdain  the 
retort  ?mcourteous.  He  asked  her,  after  ser- 
vice, why  she  came  there  on  high- days,  and 
attended  the  Kirk  on  other  occasions  ;  and,  on 
her  answering  that  she  saw  no  essential  differ- 
ence between  them,  he  said  wrathfully,  '  But  1 
see  a  very  material  difference,  madam  ;  and  as 
you  do  not,  your  conscience  will  be  easier  in 
coming  here  at  all  times  than  mine  would  be 
in  receiving  you  at  any  moment  it  may  strike 
your  fancy  to  come/  " 
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"  He  had  certainly  rather  the  best  of  that 
argument,  Kathy,"  said  Mr  Arundel,  laughing. 
"  As  to  the  illiberal  scruples  people  feel  about 
the  name  of  church,  I  think  we  go  rather  be- 
yond St  Andrews  in  speaking  of  Presbyterian 
and  other  like  places  of  worship,  not  our  own, 
invariably  as  '  the  meeting-house/  " 

Sedgely  Church  certainly  looked  its  very 
best  on  that  dry  bright  bracing  frosty  Christ- 
mas morning,  carefully  cleaned  and  freshened 
up  as  it  was  for  the  occasion,  and  tastefully 
decked  out  with  wreaths  of  fresh  evergreens — 
every  fine  old  pillar  en  wreathed  by  garlands  of 
the  red-berried  pyracanthus,  glossy  bay,  and 
green  and  variegated  holly.  Miss  Harland 
had  been  all  the  previous  day  zealously  super- 
intending and  directing  the  preparations,  and 
now  when  all  Avithin  the  church  looked  ab- 
solutely perfect,  seemed  half  ashamed  of  her 
own  success. 

"  One  must  tickle  the  eye  a  little  in  order  to 
awaken  the  attention,  I  suppose,"  she  whispered, 
in  answer  to  Katherine's  glance  of  delighted 
surprise,  as  they  stood  together  for  a  moment 
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at  one  of  the  church  doors  to  mark  the  general 
effect ;  "  but  what  is  all  this  better  than  making 
clean  the  outside  of  the  cup  and  platter,  while 
the  inside  remains  as  poor  and  vain  as  ever  % 
The  prettiest  sight  I  see  after  all  the  labour,  is 
the  organ-loft,  bright  with  the  happy  faces  of 
the  dear  little  innocent  bairns — except,  indeed, 
that  vastly  becoming  new  red  cloak  of  yours," 
and  with  a  little  tremor  in  the  voice,  "  better 
still,  your  own  dear  old  face  of  kind  sympathy 
which  never  fails  one.  But  for  any  sake,  do 
look  at  what  is  passing  on  the  opposite  side  ! 
Didn't  I  tell  you  that  that  old  woman  was  fairly 
at  her  dirty  work  again  ;  only  see  how  coolly 
she  is  manoeuvring  to  ( set  Miss  Higham  be- 
tween herself  and  George  ;  at  any  other  time 
now,  she  would  have  had  her  thrust  up  to  the 
very  top  of  the  pew,  in  virtue  of  her  superior 
station  ! " 

And  Katherine  did  see  Mrs  Temple  insisting 
that  poor  old  Mrs  Truebridge  should  go  furthest 
up,  placing  herself  beside  her  with  a  gesture 
expressive  of  their  both  being  slightly  deaf, 
and  so  requiring  to  be  near  the  parson  ;  while 
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Miss  Higham,  beautifully  dressed  aud  veiled, 
was  graciously  nodded  into  seating  herself  be- 
tween her  and  her  son.  George  was  looking 
round  the  church  as  if  noting  its  graceful  de- 
corations, and  with  an  air  of  perfect  uncon- 
sciousness and  unconcern  there  was  no  mis- 
taking. But  Katherine  saw — or,  on  being 
prompted  to  it,  fancied  she  saw — a  considerable 
change  in  Miss  Higham's  whole  manner  and 
expression  since  they  had  last  met  some  months 
ago.  She  had  the  same  fragile,  delicate  appear- 
ance, but  the  stiff,  impassable  air  was  quite 
gone.  She  now  looked  flurried  and  excited, 
seemed  to  notice  none  of  the  ornamentation, 
but  as  soon  as  the  little  entrance  prayer  was 
said,  glanced  timidly,  blushingly,  round  at  her 
young  companion,  and  seemed  altogether  in 
quite  a  nervous  tremor. 

"  Do  let  us  enter  our  pew  now,"  said  Kathe- 
rine, feeling  ashamed  of  the  watchfulness  into 
which  she  had  unwittingly  been  betrayed  ;  but 
Miss  Harland  still  held  her  fast  and  would  not 
let  her  move,  whispering,  "  This  is  more  dread- 
ful even  than  I  had  expected — that  dangerous 
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woman !  don't  you  see  she  is  actually  persuad- 
ing the  simple,  inexperienced  girl,  that  George 
really  cares  for  her — is  in  love  with  her — and 
see  !  the  poor  thing  is  beginning  to  love  him 
in  return  ;  I  see  it  quite  plainly  in  her  artless, 
silly  looks.  Oh,  will  nobody  step  in  to  put  her 
on  her  guard,  or  point  out  to  Mrs  Temple's 
honourable,  high-minded  son,  how  rashly  and 
wickedly  she  is  acting  V3 

Katherine  felt  shocked  and  distressed. 

"Dear  Miss  Harland,"  she  whispered,  "you 
are  allowing  your  kind  feelings  to  carry  you 
quite  beyond  reason.  1  see  very  little  of  all 
that  you  think  you  see  so  plainly.  Do  let  us 
go  in  and  attend  to  the  duties  of  the  day.  I 
verily  believe  you  have  tired  and  over-excited 
yourself  up  to  the  point  of  seeing  visions. 
Come,  and  let  us  pray  to  God  with  all  our 
hearts,  and  humbly  trust  Him  for  others  as 
well  as  for  ourselves." 

The  Eector  preached  a  beautiful  and  appro- 
priate sermon  on  the  "  Star  in  the  East " — that 
glorious  harbinger,  he  called  it,  of  the  new  and 
brighter  day  about  to  dawn  on  the  world — first 
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seen  by  the  Magians,  or  Persian  priests,  the 
earliest  students  of  Astronomy, — a  science  not 
arising  like  other  sciences  from  wants  bounded 
by  this  life,  nor  finding  its  development  in  the 
mere  craving  of  the  intellect,  but  springing 
out  of  a  source  which  underlies  all  other  depths 
in  the  constitution  of  our  being,  the  necessities 
of  the  soul,  a  longing  after  the  illimitable  in 
time,  the  desire  for  perfection  which  nothing 
but  the  thought  of  eternal  order  and  harmony 
can  satisfy.  Studied  in  a  sublime  and  reverent 
spirit,  Astronomy  was  the  purest  religion  of  the 
world's  youth.  Let  no  man  in  any  age,  there- 
fore, he  said,  seek  to  depreciate  human  wisdom. 
These  earnest  truth  -  seekers,  high -priests  of 
nature,  longing  after  a  King  and  Euler  suited  to 
their  elevated  conception  of  the  God  of  nature, 
were  by  Him  enabled  to  recognise  in  the  Royal 
Child  to  which  the  star  led  them,  an  answer 
to  their  impassioned  aspirations.  Yes !  the 
God  of  nature  is  also  the  God  of  grace.  The 
Magians  knelt  to  Christ, — their  science  was  the 
very  pathway  to  their  Saviour. 

Of  course  this  is  a  mere  sketch  of  what  he 
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said,  but  it  was  a  fine  discourse,  well  suited  to 
the  day. 

"Don't  you  feel  better  now?"  whispered 
Katherine  to  Miss  Harlan  d,  as  they  were  leav- 
ing the  church  together,  "  and  ashamed  of  using 
your  glasses  for  no  better  purpose  than  to 
magnify  the  little  sins  of  your  neighbours  \  " 

"  Yes,"  she  answered,  "  and  I  should  be  still 
more  repentant,  but  for  the  recollection  that 
little  things  will  always  be  great  to  little 
people,  and  that  even  a  brickbat,  though  in- 
visible '  when  looked  at  from  the  fixed  stars, 
may  yet  have  power  to  destroy  the  small  being 
on  whom  it  falls.  Don't  beat  me  in  your 
virtuous  indignation !" 


CHAPTER   XXV. 

CHRISTMAS-DAY    IN    THE    AFTERNOON. 

The  Christmas  dinner-party  at  Sedgely  Court, 
though  highly  successful  as  a  reunion  of  rela- 
tions and  neighbours,  all  in  good  humour,  and 
well  suited  to  each  other,  by  no  means  tended 
to  set  Miss  Harland's  mind  at  ease  on  the  sub- 
ject of  her  late  alarms.  On  the  contrary,  a 
new  and  scarcely  less  welcome  element  seemed 
to  enter  it,  in  the  behaviour  of  George  himself. 
There  being  only  Sir  James  and  Lady  Harring- 
ton, besides  the  KedclifFe  party,  her  brother,  and 
herself,  it  seemed  natural  that  George  should, 
without  being  prompted,  take  Miss  High  am  in 
to  dinner,  but  something  unexpected  that  he 
should  be  so  entirely  occupied  by  her  when 
there,  as  to  have  time  for  little  more  than  bare 
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civility  towards  so  old  a  friend  as  herself.  As 
soon  as  they  were  seated  he  began  to  talk  to 
her  about  Hyeres — the  place  to  which  his  mo- 
ther had  settled  that  Lord  Higham  should 
now  take  his  son.  An  invalid  friend  of  his 
had  spent  last  winter  there,  and  had  been 
greatly  benefited  by  the  soft  equable  climate ; 
the  scenery  was  lovely  :  his  friend  had  brought 
him  some  water-colour  drawings  he  had  made 
of  the  place  and  neighbourhood,  which  he 
should  like  to  show  her  some  day ;  they  had 
interested  him,  and  made  him  often  think 
longingly  of  its  orange  and  citron  groves,  and 
delicious  pure  atmosphere,  amidst  the  mud 
and  wretched  fogs  of  a  London  winter.  Then 
followed  a  great  deal  about  the  pleasures  and 
pains  of  Continental  travel,  the  interest  of 
seeing  new  countries  and  peoples,  &c.  &c,  most 
of  which  she  could  not  but  overhear,  and 
would  scarcely  have  remarked,  but  for  the  soft 
low  tones  in  which  he  spoke,  and  the  accom- 
panying looks  of  kindness  and  interest. 

At  first  Miss  Higham  seemed  almost  too  shy 
and  embarrassed  to  be  able  to  take  any  advan- 
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tage  of  what  was  no  doubt  very  agreeable  to 
her ;  her  short  replies  were  flurried  and  incon- 
sequent, and  it  was  some  time  before  it  could 
be  said  there  was  anything  like  conversation 
between  them,  but  his  extreme  gentleness  and 
sweetness  of  manner  gradually  overcame  her 
timidity,  great  as  it  was,  and  before  dinner  wras 
quite  over,  she  was  not  only  able  to  compre- 
hend what  he  was  saying  to  her,  but  even  to 
talk  a  little  in  reply — to  join  in  wishing  to  ex- 
plore the  lovely  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
— now  and  then  to  venture  to  glance  shyly  at 
him,  and  even  to  laugh  at  his  little  pleasantries 
about  awkward  blunders  in  the  use  of  a  strange 
language,  with  unmistakable  amusement  and 
delight.  Miss  Harland  felt  quite  bewildered, 
and  doubted  the  evidence  of  her  eyes  and  ears. 
Did  George  know  what  he  was  doing,  in  so 
encouraging  this  plain,  weakly  girl's  evident 
partiality  for  him  \  She  had  thought  him  sin- 
gularly free  from  the  vanity  she  had  often 
seen  in  Fred,  and  other  young  men,  of  wishing 
to  attract  and  make  girls  a  little  in  love  with 
them,  yet  this  was  neither  more  nor  less  than 
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what  her  paragon  was  now  doing, — unless, 
indeed,  he  had  grown  worldly  in  his  short 
London  career,  and  determined  to  follow  up 
his  mother's  evident  wish  that  he  should  cut 
the  Gordian  knot  of  his  embarrassed  fortunes 
by  winning  and  marrying  Lord  Higham's  pro- 
bable heiress. 

As,  in  imagination,  she  reached  this  climax, 
George  was  remarking  that  Miss  Higham's  face 
was  flushed,  was  asking  her  eagerly  whether 
she  did  not  find  the  room  too  hot,  was  up  and 
looking  for  a  screen,  and  alertly  fastening  it  to 
the  back  of  her  chair.  Miss  Harland  felt  her 
own  cheeks  burning  with  indignation,  and 
thought  the  long  dinner  would  never  come  to 
an  end. 

Katherine,  who  sat  next  the  Kector  on  the 
opposite  side,  but  near  the  top  of  the  table, 
had  now  and  then  a  glimpse  of  what  was  going 
on,  and  was  delighted  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of 
Miss  Harland's  remarks  on  the  growing  inti- 
macy between  the  two.  Eemembering  George's 
tone  of  sympathy  in  the  morning,  when  talking 
of  Miss  Higham's  anxiety  about  her  brother, 
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she  felt  less  surprise  at  what  she  saw,  yet  it 
ivas  rather  noticeable,  and  she  could  quite 
understand  Miss  Harland's  mystified  and  al- 
most indignant  expression  of  face.  All  this 
passed  through  her  mind,  though  engaged  in 
a  pleasant  conversation  with  the  Rector,  who, 
sitting  between  Mrs  Arundel  and  herself,  was 
looking  and  feeling  his  best  and  happiest.  He 
was  hardly  less  dependent  on  sensuous  than 
on  refined  intellectual  enjoyment,  and  here 
was  a  rare  combination — pleasant  friendly 
faces  all  round  him,  —  the  brightest  of  hot- 
house flowers,  mingled  with  the  rich  wines  and 
fruits  of  the  dessert ;  his  duties  of  the  day 
over — and  well  over,  for  Mrs  Arundel  was 
speaking  with  gentle  approving  discrimination 
of  his  sermon, —  of  the  whole  services, — to 
which  Katherine  was  assenting  with  eyes  and 
smile, — it  was  a  delicious  moment, — had  he 
been  able  to  choose  throughout  the  entire 
range  of  time,  place,  and  circumstance,  his 
imagination  could  scarcely  have  presented  to 
him  anything  more  delectable  than  exactly  the 
then,  there,  and  so. 

VOL.   IL  k 
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Just  before  leaving  the  dining-room,  Mrs 
Arundel  said,  "  I  am  glad  you  like  our  little 
schoolmaster,  Mr  Harland,  we  think  him  so 
very  nice." 

"  Indeed  I  do  like  him,"  he  answered  ;  "  I 
have  not  had  time  to  test  his  powers  as  yet, 
but  he  looks  lively  and  intelligent,  and  I  should 
say  is  almost  as  enthusiastic  about  the  success 
of  the  school  as  you  two  fair  ladies  are." 

"Ah!  you  think  we  are  too  enthusiastic, 
perhaps?"  said  Mrs  Arundel,  doubtful  of  his 
approval. 

"  Far  from  it,  my  dear  lady,"  he  answered  ; 
"  I  am  delighted  with   your  enthusiasm,  and 

shall  always  rejoice  in  it,  if "he  stopped; 

Katherine  looked  fall  at  him — "  If  it  will  only 
last,  you  are  thinking?"  "No, — though  that 
a  little  too,  perhaps — but  chiefly  that  I  shall 
rejoice  you  have  begun  so  good  a  work,  if  I 
find  it  interests  you  and  makes  you  happier." 

"  But  you  can't  think  how  very  pleasant  it  has 
all  been  already,"  cried  Mrs  Arundel,  eagerly. 
"  Since  Mr  Arundel  consented  to  go  into  the 
scheme,    which  w<as   entirely   Miss   Harland's 
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and  dear  Katherine's — I  know  they  ought  to 
have  all  the  credit — we  have  called  on  every 
family  to  select  the  children,  and  we  found 
them  all  so  pleasant,  and  so  charmed  to  see  us, 
that  we  have  often  said  how  nice  it  was,  and 
that  we  quite  liked  it.  And  now  when  we  are 
walking  or  driving  over  the  common,  it  is  ten 
times  more  interesting  to  see  them  at  their 
doors  or  windows  when  we  know  their  names 
and  faces,  and  indeed  everything  about  them/' 
A  pleased  smile  came  over  the  Eector's  face. 
"No  doubt,"  he  said,  "the  interest  must  be 
very  much  greater,  I  can  understand  that, — 
something  like  the  new  pleasure  one  feels  in 
looking  at  rocks  and  mountains  after  a  little 
study  of  geology ;  or  the  new  eyes  botany 
gives  one  for  floral  beauties, — only  mind — and 
that  I  confess  was  also  at  the  bottom  of  my  if 
— there  often  comes  a  pretty  serious  disappoint- 
ment ;  these  cottagers  are  not  always  the  in- 
nocent nymphs  and  swains  they  look  at  first 
sight  :  people  will  deceive  us,  as  geological 
strata  often  do.  Yes, — we  are  quite  as  apt  to 
mistake  a  pretty  smile  for  goodness,  or  a  sturdy 
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look  for  honesty,  as  we  are  to  think  a  modern 
snail-shell,  if  we  happen  to  find  it  lying  high 
and  dry,  is  a  rare  and  ancient  fossil.  I  have 
seen  a  good  deal,  I  assure  you,  to  moderate  my 
enthusiasm,  and  take  away  my  faith  both  in 
people  and  theories." 

"  But  we  are  determined  not  to  allow  little 
mistakes  and  disappointments  to  discourage 
its"  said  Katherine,  stoutly,  "though  it  may 
be  well  to  begin  by  expecting,  occasionally,  to 
meet  them." 

"  It  will  be  wise,"  he  put  in. 

"And  wiser  still,  at  all  events  better,"  she 
answered  quickly,  "  not  to  consider  whether  a 
thing  is  pleasant  or  not,  if  we  feel  we  ought  to 
do  it.  It  is  quite  possible  that  we  may  even 
be  of  some  use  to  the  papas  and  mammas  of 
our  children  ;  at  all  events,  they  like  to  see  us, 
and  we  ought  certainly  to  try  to  get  them  on 
our  side,  that  we  may  be  the  better  able  to 
influence  the  children  rightly."  She  had  risen 
to  go,  but  stopped  a  moment,  as  if  conscious 
she  had  been  hasty,  to  whisper  very  gently, 
"And  you  will  go  along  with  us,  dear  Mr  Har- 
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land, — I  know  you  will,  though  you  think  it 
right  to  warn  us  against  the  hope  of  working 
miracles ;  you  will  advise  and  support  us, 
wont  you  \  we  are  immensely  anxious  to  have 
you  on  our  side," — and  with  an  arch  look, — 
"for  no  one  will  venture  to  accuse  you  of 
being  foolishly  enthusiastic." 

"  I  hope  I  shall  indeed  be  on  your  side,"  he 
answered,  in  a  low  earnest  tone,  "  or  I  am  no 
true  man  ;  and  I  assure  you  I  consider  your 
enthusiasm  as  anything  but  foolish — I  only 
wish  I  had  more  of  your  fine  hopeful  spirit 
than  I  have !  but  mind,  it  is  a  gift." 

"  I  shall  mind  no  such  thing,"  she  said  laugh- 
ingly back.  "  You  are  to  mind  that  we  must 
always  do  what  we  feel  to  be  right  and  useful, 
whether  we  like  it  or  not — are  hopeful  or  not !  " 
He  shook  his  head,  but  smiled  on  her  as  long 
as  she  would  look  at  him,  and  felt  from  the 
very  bottom  of  his  heart  that  her  sweet  com- 
panionship would  be  a  far  more  efficient  sup- 
port to  his  too  aimless  life  than  he  could  ever 
hope  to  be  to  one  constituted  like  her.  This 
fine  active  benevolence  was,  as  he  had  just  told 
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her,  temperament, — but  no  doubt  a  God-sent 
power,  and,  like  the  quality  of  mercy,  twice 
blessed — for  to  what  might  it  not  influence  him, 
in  the  happiness  and  hope  it  would  shed  on 
his  whole  life,  if  he  could  see  but  the  slightest 
opening ! 

Miss  Iligham  came  into  the  drawing-room 
with  a  tete-exaltee  expression  of  face  there 
was  no  mistaking  ;  and  her  happiness  was  in 
no  degree  lessened  by  Mrs  Temple's  kind  little 
cares  about  her,  and  the  new  project  she  was 
not  long  in  unfolding,  and  which  she  had  been 
considering  during  the  pleasant  conversation 
she  had  witnessed  with  so  much  satisfaction  at 
dinner.  It  was,  that  early  to-morrow  morning 
Miss  Higham's  steady  old  mare  should  be  sent 
for  to  Stapleton  Rise,  in  order  that  George  and 
she  might  ride  by  the  pretty  bridle -road  to 
Knowle  Park  in  the  afternoon — Mrs  Truebridge 
and  herself  driving  round  by  the  highroad  and 
meeting  them  there.  Even  by  the  shortest 
way  it  was  quite  nine  miles,  and  the  horses 
must  be  put  up  for  an  hour, — but  though  the 
family  had  not  come  down  for  Christmas,  she 
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knew  this  could  easily  be  done  while  the  party 
walked  through  the  noble  rooms,  and  looked  at 
the  pictures,  some  of  which  were  very  interest- 
ing. She  was  sure  George  would  like  to  point 
out  to  her  his  favourites — a  grand  Cleopatra 
among  her  dying  women — and  a  striking,  if 
painful,  scene  from  Dante — the  starving  Ugolino 
and  his  sons.  She  wished  much  she  had  had  a 
suitable  steed  to  offer  her,  but  hoped  Lord 
Higham  would  not  think  it  a  liberty  if  she  sent 
a  careful  groom  for  Medea.  George,  she  as- 
sured her,  might  well  be  trusted  to  take  care 
of  her.  He  was  accustomed  to  ride  with  his 
sister,  and  knew  how  insecure  a  lady's  seat 
was  on  horseback — timid  horsewoman  as  she 
was,  she  might  feel  perfectly  comfortable  with 
his  escort.  Miss  Higham's  eyes  sparkled  yet 
brighter — she  should  like  it  of  all  things  !  She 
was  not  too  timid  to  enjoy  a  gentle  canter  on 
steady  old  Medea's  back — she  feared  she  could 
not  do  more  than  that ;  then,  after  a  moment's 
thought,  but  would  not  that  be  very  slow  work  for 
Mr  Temple  1 — indeed  it  would.  Better  to  have 
John,  the  old  groom,  along  with  the  mare — 
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and  then  she  felt  sure  her  father  would  have  no 
objection,  and  it  would  be  too  cruel  to  keep 
Mr  Temple  to  her  snail's  pace, — he  had  just 
told  her  how  much  he  always  enjoyed  a  good 
rousing  gallop. 

But  Mr  Temple,  who  came  into  the  room  at 
that  moment,  and  was  referred  to,  saw  only 
that  his  mother  wished  him  to  ride  out  with 
her  delicate  guest,  and,  strong  in  his  notion  of 
duty  towards  her  father's  daughter,  as  well 
as  his  own  mother,  was  ready  to  declare  that 
Medea's  pace  was  quite  quick  enough  to  suit 
his  taste.  So  Miss  Iligham's  opposition  was 
blushingly  withdrawn,  and  the  plan  was  to 
hold. 

It  could  not  be  expected,  however,  in  the  cir- 
cumstances, that  such  perfect  bliss  was  to  last 
the  whole  evening.  Mrs  Arundel  and  Katherine 
had  taken  their  places  at  the  piano,  and  soon  the 
strain  of  the  grand  Christmas  hymn  rose  up  like 
a  pyramid  of  sound,  hushing  every  voice,  and 
soon  filling  the  spacious  room  with  its  solem- 
nising harmony.  Mr  Harland  was  leaning  on 
the  mantel-shelf,  looking  dreamily  at  the  per- 
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formers,  as  if  entranced  and  in  Elysium. 
George,  quite  taken  by  surprise  at  the  power 
and  perfection  of  the  performance,  was  not  at 
all  aware  that  he  left  Miss  Highain  s  side  very 
abruptly  to  gain  a  better  sight  of  the  perform- 
ers ;  indeed  he  felt  comfortably  sure  that 
he  had  done  his  devoirs  handsomely  in  that 
quarter,  and  might  now  enjoy  the  unlooked-for 
treat  without  a  single  compunctious  visiting. 
And  how  precious  it  was  to  his  kind  heart  to 
see  darling  Helen,  no  longer  too  miserably  shy 
to  utter  a  note  of  her  lovely  voice,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  evidently  enjoying  the  heavenly 
sounds,  carried  out  of  her  timid  self-conscious- 
ness by  them.  And  that  sweet,  good,  dear 
Katherine,  who  must  have  brought  about  all 
this  !  positively  beautiful  she  looks — very  like 
St  Cecilia,  only  prettier,  because  not  so  utterly 
rapt  and  devotional.  It  was  all  as  new  as 
delightful  to  him,  and  he  was  gliding  quickly 
round  that  he  might  express  something  of  it 
to  them,  when  Mr  Arundel  caught  fast  hold  of 
his  arm.  He  wras  as  much  gratified  as  a  man 
could  be,  both  with  the  performance  and  its 
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evident  effect  on  George.  But  he  was  still 
more  eager  about  an  improvement  it  had 
just  struck  him  he  could  make  by  the  ac- 
quisition of  an  organ,  and  he  was  a  little 
slow  and  unsympathetic  in  the  manner  and 
time  he  took  to  evolve  it. 

"  Yes,  yes,  yes — it  was  exquisitely  played  and 
sung, — no  doubt  of  it.  I  felt  sure  you  would 
be  deeply  gratified  with  the  admirable  per- 
formance of  the  two  ladies — quite  true — my 
dear  niece  Katherine  is  an  immense  acquisition 
to  us — in  more  ways  than  this  she  is  all  I 
can  wish  her  to  be.  But  do  you  think,  my 
dear  George,  that  you  could  not  find  us  a 
capital  little  organ  in  town  ?  It  might  stand 
just  here,  don  t  you  think  ?  quite  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  room,  and  out  of  every  one's  way. 
Sacred  music,  which  the  ladies  delight  in,  as, 
I  confess,  I  do  also,  can  never  be  said  to 
be  perfect  without  the  swelling  notes  of  the 
organ."  George  felt  sure  he  could,  and  should 
certainly  look  out  for  one  and  write  about  it. 
But  this  lost  him  his  opportunity  of  speaking 
to  the  ladies  at  the  end   of  the  hymn.     Sir 
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James  Harrington  had  already  prevailed  on 
them  to  sing  some  Scotch  and  Irish  melodies, 
and  they  were  now  in  the  full  flow  of  '  Has 
sorrow  thy  young  days  shaded  V  which  was 
followed  by  several  of  Burns's  songs  sung  in 
clear  accordant  tones,  and  with  such  perfect 
taste  and  pathos,  that  they  went  straight  to 
every  heart,  and  touched  George's  so  deeply 
that  he  found  it  impossible  to  express  his  feel- 
ing about  them,  even  when  he  did  join  them. 
His  eyes  met  those  of  his  sister  with  a  look  of 
such  gratified  affection  and  delight  that  she 
felt  almost  as  happy  as  she  had  yet  done  in 
her  new  power.  AVhen  she  left  the  piano  to 
try  to  persuade  Miss  Higham  to  play  for  them, 
he  would  gladly  have  spoken  out  to  Katherine 
the  real  admiration  he  was  feeling,  but  some- 
thing deeper  than  mere  admiration  seemed  to 
deprive  him  of  his  usually  ready  power  of 
speech,  and  she  was  the  first  to  begin  the  con- 
versation. She  asked  him  in  a  quiet  tone 
some  question  of  the  clay,  on  which  he  was 
quite  au  fait,  and  the  manner  and  nature 
of  it  acted  promptly  in  calming  his  excited 
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nerves,  He  was  soon  able  to  exert  his  pre- 
sence of  mind,  and  to  talk  readily  and  well 
about  it ;  but  there  was  a  glow  and  fervour  in 
his  looks  and  tones  that,  but  for  the  recent 
emotion,  the  subject  would  certainly  never 
have  commanded,  and  which  were  not  without 
their  effect  on  Katherine  herself.  In  thinking 
of  it  afterwards  she  could  scarcely  understand 
how  they  had  both  come  to  be  so  very  ani- 
mated over  Peter  Plymley's  Letters,  brilliant 
as  they  were  ;  but  it  seemed  natural  at  the 
time,  and  was,  doubtless,  very  delightful.  Be- 
fore they  separated  he  had  mustered  words  to 
speak  to  her  of  his  pleasure  in  seeing  his 
sister's  improved  health  and  happiness. 

"  It  is  doubly  delightful  to  me  too,"  he  said, 
"  because  I  predicted  it.  I  felt  confident  on 
the  first  day  I  saw  you  and  her  together  that 
her  life  would  now  be  very  different,  and  so  it 
has  turned  out." 

Katherine  was  deeply  gratified.  She  was 
silent  for  a  moment,  and  then  asked  him,  with 
some  emotion,  "  And  what  did  you  predict 
regarding  my  future  that  day  ?     I  assure  you 
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the  gift  of  prophecy  to  which  you  so  confi- 
dently lay  claim,  would  have  been  a  blessing 
indeed  to  me  could  it  have  been  truly  exerted 
on  that  occasion.  Such  very  discerning  eyes 
as  yours  must  have  seen  that  I  too  was  very 
unhappy — very  much  to  be  pitied." 

He  looked  steadily  at  her  for  a  minute  as  if 
trying  to  recall  exactly  his  first  impression  of 
her,  then  shaking  his  head,  and  with  a  bright 
smile,  said,  "  No,  Miss  Beaton !  I  must  tell  the 
truth,  I  am  afraid  I  did  not  pity  you  so  much 
as  you  think  I  ought.  I  knew  your  recent 
history  too,  and  saw  that  you  were  grieved — 
depressed,  if  you  like — but  there  was  nothing 
morbid  or  gloomy  about  you  —  nothing  for 
which  one  really  pities  another — nothing,  I 
mean,  of  that  worst  kind  of  unhappiness  that 
comes  from  within  us — nothing,  in  short,  that 
time  and  religion,  for  which  I  instinctively 
gave  you  credit,  and  the  consequent  exertion 
to  which  these  and  a  right-minded  self-defence 
are  constantly  prompting  us  all,  would  not 
soon  cure  ;  and,  therefore,  excuse  my  apparent 
hard-hearted ness  if  I   confess   to  you  that  I 
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thought  a  great  deal  more  about  the  good 
likely  to  be  done  by  you  than  towards  you 
that  day." 

"  You  are  very  good,"  she  said ;  then  added, 
out  of  her  true,  simple  heart,  "  But,  believe  me, 
you  altogether  overrate  that  side  of  the  ques- 
tion. I  have  clone  nothing  at  all  in  compari- 
son to  what  has  been  done  for  me,  both  by 
dearest  Mrs  Arundel  and  my  uncle.  There  is 
the  mere  companionship,  to  be  sure — no  doubt 
it  lias  been  of  use  to  her  to  have  one  so  near 
her  own  age  to  walk  and  work  with."  He 
made  a  gesture  of  expostulation.  "  Well,  then," 
as  if  in  answer  to  it,  "  one,  let  me  say,  who  had 
been  trained  into  self-help  in  a  harder  school 
of  adversity  than  she  had — a  merely  accidental 
circumstance,  far  more  than  counterbalanced 
by  her  lovely,  yielding,  unconscious  nature, 
which  has  been  a  perfect  well-spring  of  interest 
and  delight  to  me.  But  what,  I  say,  is  all 
this  to  the  wonderful  love  and  kindness  they 
have  both  shown  to  me — a  friendless  stranger 
— an  interloper,  as  they  must  at  first  have 
considered  me — thrown  on  them  almost  with- 
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out  their  consent!  Oh,  how  keenly  I  was  feel- 
ing all  this  on  the  day  to  which  you  allude ! 
And  to  think  that  almost  immediately  they 
forgave  it  all,  and  that  for  many  months  past 
I  have  felt  that  though  I  had  been  a  child  of 
the  house — an  only  one — they  could  not  have 
treated  me  with  greater,  more  indulgent  affec- 
tion than  they  have  both  done."  She  could 
not  say  more  for  a  minute,  but  soon  added, 
with  a  firmer  voice,  "And  now  I  love  them 
both,  oh,  so  very,  very  dearly !  and  I  really 
believe  I  am  happier  than  I  have  ever  been  in 
my  life  before." 

He  looked  thoughtfully,  admiringly  at  her, 
but  only  said,  after  a  minute's  silence,  "  Well, 
then,  I  suppose  I  must  have  possessed  in  a 
small  degree  that  gift  of  prophecy  about  which 
you  were  a  little  unmerciful  to  me — weren't 
you  \  for  something  about  you  that  day — call 
it  intuition  or  whatever  else  you  prefer  — 
something,  at  all  events,  that  touches  the  un- 
fathomable,— I  can  give  no  more  rational  ac- 
count of  it, — did  suggest  to  me  a  soup p on  of 
all  that  has  followed  to  you  both — though  1 
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confess  I  did  not  see  it  in  half  its  perfection — 
and  now  laugh  at  me  if  you  will ! " 

Miss  Higham  was  too  tired  to  play.  She 
had  never  courage  to  do  her  best  in  company, 
she  said ;  and  in  spite  of  Mrs  Temple's  well- 
directed  flattery  and  encouragement,  and  Mrs 
Arundel's  most  kindly  expressed  sympathy 
with  her  shyness,  she  was  evidently  unfit  to 
make  any  further  exertion  that  evening. 
Buoyed  up  and  excited  as  she  had  been  for 
most  part  of  the  day, — the  exquisite  singing 
of  the  two  ladies,  with  its  evident  effect  on 
George,  and  the  animated,  earnest  conversation 
now  going  on  at  the  piano,  had  lately  been 
taking  the  very  life  out  of  her,  and  for  the  last 
half-hour  she  had  been  gradually  drooping  like 
some  poor  animal  in  an  exhausted  air-vessel. 
Mrs  Temple  now  saw  it,  and  rang  the  bell 
peremptorily  for  the  carriage,  half  afraid  she 
was  going  to  faint.  Scarcely  waiting  to  have 
it  announced,  she  beckoned  George  from  the 
piano  to  take  Miss  Higham  down-stairs,  and 
made  a  hasty  good-night  herself,  determined 
that  he  should  be  too  much  occupied  about 
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shawls  and  cloaks  to  be  able  to  return  to  the 
drawing-room. 

The  party  was  fast  breaking  up.  "  Alas  ! " 
said  Mr  Harland,  when  he  came  to  bid  Ka- 
therine  good-night,  "  and  is  it  so !  that  this 
delightful  day  —  so  full  of  sweet  hours  and 
moments — like  your  fine  music — like  all  good 
things,  must  indeed  have  its  close !  Yerily, 
Time  is  like  a  pitiless  master ! " 

She  was  folding  away  the  music-sheets,  the 
many  interests  suggested  by  the  end  of  the 
conversation  she  had  just  had  with  Mr  Temple 
still  shading  her  brow  with  a  soft  seriousness. 
"  Yes,"  she  said  ;  "  you  are  thinking  like  old 
Herbert,  that  it  too  must  die  1  But  is  not  it 
merciful  that  pain,  also,  is  transient  if  pleasure 
is  1  only  it  is  our  misfortune  that  we  can  never 
believe  this — never  realise  it,  at  least — while 
we  are  suffering.  The  poets  even  with  all  their 
imagination  cannot.  I  remember  your  fa- 
vourite Petrarch  says,  that  '  nothing  in  the 
world  endures  except  weeping/  " 

"Ah!"  he  quickly  answered,  with  his  eager 
critical  scent,  "  but  I  think  he  means  only  that 
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while  the  world  lasts  there  will  always  be 
weeping — as  no  doubt  there  will  be — and  not 
that  any  particular  weeping  will  long  endure. 
But  whatever  the  grand  old  sentimental  Italian 
may  mean,  or  wish  to  make  us  believe,  I  hold 
by  a  still  older  and  grander  authority,  who  tells 
us  as  sweetly  as  truly,  that  'though  weeping 
may  endure  for  a  night,  yet  joy  cometh  in  the 
morning/  " 


CHAPTER   XXVI. 

George's  troubles. 

The  remaining  days  of  George's  visit  were 
passed  neither  very  satisfactorily  to  himself 
nor  to  the  Sedgely  Court  family.  He  was 
allowed  to  shoot  the  whole  of  two  mornings  ; 
and  one  day,  after  the  thaw  had  been  very 
decided  for  the  three  previous  days,  and  the 
hounds  were  to  throw  off  at  Stapleton  Kise, 
he  insisted  on  riding  to  cover  through  a  driz- 
zling rain ;  but  at  all  other  times,  morning 
and  evening,  Mrs  Temple  had  made  one  little 
arrangement  or  another,  which,  trifling  as  it 
might  be,  he  found  it  would  be  considered  un- 
kind by  her,  or  rude  to  the  other  ladies,  if  it 
were  broken  through.  She  did  not  once  invite 
the  Sedgely  Court  family  to  dinner  during  his 
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stay,  giving  him  as  an  excuse  that  a  dinner- 
party, though  ever  so  small,  would  be  attended 
by  inconvenience  to  her  at  present ;  and  though 
he  had  a  general  invitation  to  go  there  on  any 
day,  it  was,  on  every  day  that  he  proposed  to 
go,  made  to  seem  impossible  that  he  could  leave 
the  home  party.  All  this  was  vexatious  ;  but 
it  was  all  so  cleverly  managed — so  plausibly  ex- 
plained to  him,  and  also  to  Mr  and  Mrs  Arundel, 
that  there  was  no  possibility  of  taking  offence, 
or  indeed  occasion  for  them  to  think  anything 
about  it,  except  to  regret  the  necessity,  and 
lament  over  the  little  they  were  seeing  of  dear 
George. 

Miss  Harland  was  not  so  charitable.  She 
uttered  many  inuendoes  to  Katherine  in  pri- 
vate— frequently  said  that  her  suspicions  were 
more  and  more  confirmed  that  something 
abominable  was  on  foot  at  Eedcliffe,  and  when 
the  subject  of  George's  preoccupation  wTas  un- 
der discussion  in  presence  of  Mr  and  Mrs 
Arundel,  she  looked  so  very  meaningly  at 
Katherine,  that  the  latter  could  hardly  keep 
her  gravity,    and  often  felt  inclined  to  beat 
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her,  or,  since  that  was  impossible,  to  run  out 
of  the  room.  In  spite  of  all  this,  Katherine 
entertained  no  fears  that  George  would  be  led 
into  doing  anything  either  wrong  or  painful  to 
himself.  His  open  decided  character  gave  her 
quite  another  idea  of  him ;  but  she,  too,  was 
disappointed  to  be  seeing  so  little  of  him. 
Besides  the  morning  spent  at  Knowle  Park, 
which  Mrs  Temple  had  spoken  of  as  a  great 
success,  they  had  made  an  impromptu  visit  in 
the  same  order  to  Tunbridge  Wells,  and  had 
lunched  there  as  if  forgetting  the  existence  of 
Sedgely  Court,  though  it  was  the  last  day  but 
one  of  George's  stay,  and  Mrs  Arundel  had 
only  been  kept  from  driving  over  to  Eedcliffe 
by  expecting  to  see  them  all  at  home,  of  which 
some  hint  had  been  thrown  out.  On  the  day 
before  he  went,  Mr  Arundel  had  insisted  on 
inviting  them  formally  to  luncheon,  which  had 
been  done  on  the  previous  evening  ;  and  in  full 
expectation  of  them,  he  and  Katherine  walked 
early  to  the  Eectory  to  ask  the  Rector  and 
Miss  Harlan d  to  join  the  party.  At  twelve 
o'clock,    however,    came   George   by   himself, 
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looking  rather  discomposed,  and  hot  with  his 
hasty  gallop.  He  found  his  sister  quite  alone, 
and  expressed  himself  pleased  that  it  was  so. 

"  I  am  anxious  to  have  a  little  private  talk 
with  you,  dear  Nelly,  about  several  matters, 
and  to  tell  you,  in  the  first  place,  that  I  have 
been  intolerably  bored  for  the  last  week  by  the 
hundred  Liliputian  ties  with  which  my  mother 
has  contrived  to  keep  me  bound  to  her  apron- 
string."  He  seemed  to  get  more  excited  as  he 
went  on,  "By  heaven!"  he  said  hotly,  "I have 
all  these  days  been  no  better  than  a  slave  to 
her  etiquettes  and  absurd  entanglements,  and  I 
swear  I  had  as  lief  have  been  in  the  Albany, 
studying  decisions  and  reading  my  cases,  as 
down  here  acting  squire  of  dames  to  the  whole 
set  of  them — in  sight,  too,  of  about  a  hundred 
pleasanter  occupations ! " 

"  Don't  swear,  I  pray  you,  George,"  said  his 
sister,  laughing  at  his  heat.  "  I  fully  agree 
with  you  that  it  has  been  highly  provoking. 
If  other  people's  sufferings  will  do  you  any 
good,  I  may  offer  you  that  solace — we  have  all 
felt  your  absorption  to  be  most  tantalising. 
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But  what  has  awakened  your  anger  all  of  a 
sudden  1  we  have  been  giving  you  credit  for 
being  most  amiable  in  your  bonds." 

iC So  I  was/'  he  said;  "  in  fact  I  was  very  well 
pleased  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  show  my 
sense  of  Lord  Higham's  patronage,  which  has 
been  of  real  benefit  to  me — the  making  of  me, 
as  I  may  say — in  a  moderate  kindly  way,  of 
course.  Indeed,  I  gave  my  mother  credit  for 
the  idea  of  having  his  daughter  with  her  at 
this  time ;  and  though  I  had  looked  forward, 
certainly,  to  a  different  kind  of  holiday,  should 
not  the  least  in  the  world  have  grudged  the 
little  trouble  and  pains  I  soon  saw  it  was  ex- 
pected I  should  put  myself  to  in  squiring  her 
about.  But  something  which  has  happened 
this  morning  sets  the  whole  affair  in  a  new 
light,  and  has  made  me  aware  that  my  mother, 
not  content  with  showing  her  sense  of  past 
obligations  towards  Lord  Higham,  has  been 
actually  planning  and  manoeuvring  that  we 
should  get  something  more  out  of  him !  A 
regular  case  it  seems  to  be  of,  '  thank  you  for 
the  next, — we  have  secured  this/  " 
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"  Then  what  does  she  want  you  to  do  now?" 
she  asked  eagerly — "not  to  fall  in  love  with 
Miss  High  am,  I  hope  %  n 

He  looked  at  her  for  quite  a  minute  with- 
out speaking,  and  then  said,  in  quieter  tones, 
"  Dear  Nelly,  I  think  you  have  taken  leave  of 
your  senses — that  would  indeed  be  showing  my 
gratitude  in  a  way  he  could  very  well  dispense 
with.  Strange,  now,  that  you  women  can  never 
conceive  of  any  plot  or  plan,  but  love  or  matri- 
mony must  be  at  the  bottom  of  it !  Not  quite 
so  bad  as  that,"  he  went  on,  laughing  ;  *  but  I 
wonder  I  can  be  amused,  for  it  is  anything  but 
a  laughing  matter  from  beginning  to  end.  I 
must  first  tell  you  that  this  morning's  post  has 
brought  a  very  distressing  account  of  poor 
Higham.  His  Lordship  writes  both  to  his 
daughter  and  to  my  mother.  He  has  not  been 
able  to  get  his  son  further  than  to  Mentoni, 
and  he  made  even  that  short  journey  with  very 
great  difficulty.  The  doctors  now  apprehend 
a  very  serious  abscess  in  the  lungs,  and  propose 
he  should  not  be  moved  again  for  a  time.  It 
is   impossible   his   father   can  leave   him — in 
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short,  nothing  can  be  more  distressing  than  the 
whole  account." 

"  I  am  so  sorry,"  said  Mrs  Arundel,  with  real 
concern.  "This  will  be  a  great  disappoint- 
ment to  his  sister, — she  seemed  so  hopeful  that 
the  change  would  benefit  him." 

"Yes,  no  doubt,  she  is  dreadfully  cut  up, 
poor  girl.  I  am  sure  she  is  simple  and  affec- 
tionate ;  but  I  must  hurry  on  to  tell  you  what 
passed  between  my  lady  mother  and  myself 
in  consequence  of  this  bad  news.  The  letters 
came  in  just  as  we  had  finished  breakfast.  I 
was  taking  a  little  stroll,  and  indulging  in  a 
weed,  having  just  heard  in  a  general  way  that 
the  accounts  were  no  better.  Soon  after,  I  saw 
my  mother  beckoning  me  to  come  in  by  the 
breakfast -room  window — so  in  I  went  and 
heard  the  full  particulars.  Of  course,  I  was 
very  sincerely  concerned,  and  expressed  it 
readily  and  warmly — and  also  my  idea  that 
an  abscess  was  not,  after  all,  the  worst  kind  of 
chest  disease — that  after  a  crisis  it  was  often 
completely  cured  ;  and  what  do  you  think  was 
her  next  proposal1?" 
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t(  I  have  not  the  slightest  idea !  go  on,  I  am 
dying  to  know/'  cried  Mrs  Arundel,  with  eager 
interest.     He  smiled. 

"She  went  deliberately  on  to  tell  me  she 
had  been  trying  for  the  last  half-hour  to  soothe 
and  quiet  dear  Miss  Higham's  distress  and 
alarm,  but  quite  in  vain,  and  was  now  almost 
at  her  wits'  end.  And  after  a  minute  she 
actually  proposed  that  I  should  go  in  and 
sympathise  with  her,  as  she  called  it !  She 
felt  quite  sure  I  should  be  far  more  successful 
in  comforting  her  than  she  had  been — that  I 
would  be  so  tender  of  her — speak  so  kindly  to 
her.  She  was  in  the  boudoir  in  tears,  and 
nothing  was  so  likely  to  do  her  good  as  my 
kind  soothing — my  nice  hopeful  words.  Her 
own  hope,  she  confessed,  was  too  slight  to 
allow  her  to  speak  with  the  confidence  likely 
to  inspire  another  with  much " 

"  And  what  did  you  say — did  you  go  V 

"  Did  I  go !  I  should  think  not  indeed ! 
The  proposal  almost  made  me  frantic.  I  not 
only  did  not  go,  but  I  got  quite  savage,  and  said 
all  sorts  of  foolish,  undutiful  things;  setting  the 
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proposal  before  her  in  so  strong  a  light  that 
she  got  quite  frightened  at  me,  and  was  glad  to 
come  out  with  the  real  cause  of  all  this  upmak- 
ing  to  the  Higham  family  in  double-quick  time/' 

"  And  what  was  the  cause  ?  for  I  haven't 
yet  got  a  glimpse  of  what  was  in  her  head  in 
taxing  you  as  she  has  been  doing." 

"  I  can  well  believe  it,"  he  said,  with  bitterness. 
"  It  is  not  in  you  to  follow  double-dealing  of 
any  kind.  Dearest  Nelly,  let  us  never  learn  it — 
never  have  to  do  with  plot,  plan,  or  manoeuvre, 
— I  am  disgusted  with  myself  for  not  pulling 
her  up  before,  for  more  than  once  it  did  enter 
my  head  that  her  attention  to  the  poor  girl 
was  extreme ;  yet  let  me  die  if  I  should  have 
gone  into  it  one  step,  had  I  had  a  glimpse  of 
what  it  really  meant.  Yes,  it  certainly  crossed 
my  mind  that  she  was  flattering  the  girl  by 
all  this  fuss  about  her  ;  but,  not  pretending  to 
understand  these  things,  I  was  content  to  let 
it  be  between  themselves ;  it  was  only  when 
it  was  attempted  to  drag  me  into  the  intimacy, 
in  what  I  conceive  to  be  an  indelicate  and  im- 
proper manner,  that  my  blood  rose,  and  I  came 
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down  on  the  proposal  like  the  very  day  of 
judgment !  and  I  am  not  sorry,  since  it  brought 
her  to  a  confession  :  and  now  for  the  explan- 
ation. You  know  Lord  Framlington  1  I  have 
often  met  him  here." 

"Yes." 

"  But  probably  you  don't  know  that  he  has 
had  two  shocks  of  paralysis  within  a  month  ; 
he  is  only  sixty-two  years  of  age,  but  his  life 
has  been  none  of  the  wisest,  and  a  second 
coming  so  very  soon  does  look,  as  she  said, 
pretty  serious ;  if  he  should  die,  young  Fram 
must  of  course  mount  to  the  Lords, — a  kick 
up-stairs  as  he  will  consider  it,  for  I  believe  he 
aspires  to  lead  in  the  Commons  next  session, 
when  a  stand  is  to  be  made  for  the  Catholic 
claims  ; — this,  as  you  see,  will  vacate  Tooting, 
Lord  Higham's  rotten  little  borough,  and  it, 
my  most  politic  mother  thinks,  will  exactly 
suit  her  very  rising  son,  and  that  the  little  in- 
timacy she  has  so  dexterously  pushed  in  the 
nick  of  time  with  the  family,  coupled,  as  she 
flatteringly  expresses  it,  with  the  high  opinion 
his  lordship  has  already  formed  of  your  humble 
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servant, — and  all  the  rest, — makes  it  very  pro- 
bable he  will  offer  it  to  me.  Is  it  not  disgust- 
ing 1  I  declare  to  you,  Nelly,  I  could  scarcely 
hear  it  to  the  end  without  gnashing  my  teeth, 
and  I  came  off  in  high  dudgeon  and  disdain." 

"  It  is,  indeed  !"  she  said,  "and  very  shocking 
that  she  should  have  stooped  to  be  working 
in  this  underhand  way  for  it.  It  is  likely 
enough,  too,"  she  added,  more  mildly,  "  that  his 
lordship  would  have  thought  of  you  without 
poor  mamma  so  demeaning  herself,  and  then  it 
would  have  been  so  nice !  You  would  have  liked 
to  go  in  on  the  Liberal  side,  wouldn't  you  1 " 

"  If  I  ever  go  in  it  will  certainly  be  on  the 
Liberal  side;  but  though  I  am  not  without 
ambition  in  this  direction,  I  neither  wish  nor 
expect  to  be  in  Parliament  for  years  to  come  : 
why  should-  1 1  A  man  can  only  do  one  thing 
well  at  a  time,  and  I  could  hardly  go  on  faster 
in  my  profession  than  I  have  been,  doing  for 
the  last  eight  months.  No,  no,  Nelly  dear,  let 
us  be  moderate,  and  true  to  our  best  interests ; 
my  first  object  ought  to  be,  and  as  far  as  I 
know  myself,  really  is,  to  gain  money  enough 
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to  pay  off  these  accursed  mortgages,  which  are 
no  doubt  keeping  my  poor  mother  down  to 
the  dust,  making  her,  as  it  seems,  absolutely 
mean,  which  no  Temple  of  us  I  trust  could 
long  endure  to  be,  and  to  leave  her  with  an 
income  on  which  she  can  live  in  something 
like  her  own  station,  no  matter  whose  fault  it 
may  have  been  that  has  deprived  her  of  that 
power  for  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years.  No 
doubt  her  aim  has  all  along  been  to  make  us 
all  rich  and  great,  though  she  has  taken  the 
wrong  wray  to  do  it.  Well,  I  shall  only  say 
more  on  this  detestable  subject,  that  sorry  as  I 
am  to  leave  you,  dearest,  I  am  glad  to  be  going 
early  to-morrow,  for  I  doubt  whether  after  the 
blow-up  with  my  mother,  and  the  denouement 
of  her  little  plan,  I  should  have  been  able  to 
be  even  tolerably  civil  to  this  poor  girl — and 
God  knows  it  is  no  blame  of  hers  that  she  has 
been  thrust  upon  us  all  in  the  way  she  has 
been. — And  now^,  for  mercy's  sake,  do  let  us 
talk  of  something  else ! " 

He  strode  up  and  clown  the  room  for  a  few 
minutes,  as  if  he  could  not  get  rid  of  the  sub- 
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ject  by  merely  wishing  it,  and  Mrs  Arundel, 
fully  sympathising  with  his  state  of  feeling, 
got  her  cloak  and  bonnet  that  they  might  walk 
out  quickly,  and  get  into  a  new  train  of  ideas. 
By  the  time  they  returned  to  the  house,  he 
had  recovered  himself  so  far  as  to  be  able  to 
say,  gently  pressing  the  arm  which  leant  so 
affectionately  on  his,  "  I  declare  I  have  hardly 
yet  had  the  opportunity  of  telling  yourself, 
dear  Nelly,  how  charmed  I  have  been  to  see 
you  looking  so  happy  and  well — yes,  I  am 
sure  you  are  both ;  the  winter  used  to  be  hard 
on  you,  but  here  we  are  at  the  hardest  time, 
and  I  do  not  recollect  that  I  ever  saw  you  so 
bright  and  vigorous."  Both  their  faces  were 
immediately  lighted  up. 

"And  I  am  quite  as  happy  as  I  look — as 
happy  as  any  one  can  be,  I  believe,"  she  said, 
softly;  "and  I  have  been  wishing  so  much  to 
tell  you,  dearest  George,  that  I  think  I  owe  it 
all  to  the  presence  of  dear  Kathy ;  you  can't 
think  how  right  you  were  in  all  you  said  about 
her ;  I  wrote  something  of  it  to  you,  but  I 
know  I  never  properly  expressed,  nor  can   I 
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now  tell  you,  all  she  has  done  for  me  :  she 
has,  for  instance,  made  me  see  that  I  can  really 
do  a  hundred  nice  things  in  which  I  should 
have  thought  it  impossible  to  succeed  before 
we  set  about  them,  and  which  it  so  pleases  Mr 
Arundel  to  see  us  doing  !  Oh,  we  are  so  happy 
together !  I  am  never  weary  now,  nor  at  all 
afraid  of  Mr  Arundel ;  she  is  so  patient,  and 
has  so  many  pleasant  ways,  and  seems  always 
able,  somehow  or  another,  to  set  wrong  things 
right ;  I  believe  she  is  the  dearest  good  girl  in 
the  world,  and  I  am  sure  both  Mr  Arundel  and 
I  love  her  quite  as  much — as  much  as  we  could 
have  done  a  daughter  of  our  own  ; "  and  after 
a  little  pause,  and  with  a  heightened  colour, 
and  in  rather  a  mysterious  tone,  she  added, 
"And  what  is  perhaps  best  of  all,  dearest 
George,  I  think  he  is  now  perfectly  satisfied 
with  the  idea  of  her  succeeding  him,  and  does 
not  in  the  least  mind  any  more  that  we  have 
no  children  of  our  own." 

George  was  moved  by  the  innocent  sincerity 
of  the  little  recital.  "  You  cannot  think  how 
happy  you  are  making  me,  my  dear  sister,"  he 
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said,  gently.  "  Who  cares  now  for  the  other 
vexations  % — they  are  sure  to  disappear  from 
one's  memory.  But  what  you  say  will  send 
me  back  to  my  work  with  quite  a  fresh  zest. 
Indeed,  you  can  scarcely  understand  what  it 
is  to  a  poor  bothered  fellow,  when,  with  worn- 
out  eyes  and  brain,  he  lays  down  his  work  at 
night,  doubtful  often  if  life  itself — at  all  events, 
the  small  game  he  is  playing  in  it — be  worth 
the  light  he  is  straining  so  hard  to  bring  to 
bear  on  it ;  to  have  the  luxury  of  a  happy 
home-thought  to  fall  back  on — the  innocent 
happiness  of  one's  nearest  and  dearest.  I  de- 
clare I  think  it  was  the  disappointment  of  this 
look-forward  in  what  passed  with  my  mother 
this  morning  that  gave  me  the  sharpest  pang 
of  all ;  it  seemed  as  if  I  had  lost  my  best 
motive  to  exertion.  But  you  have  set  me 
all  right  again,  darling.  There  is  something 
in  this  world  quite  worth  slaving  for  —  a 
happy  home  at  some  time,  even  for  one's  self 
— perhaps  such  a  one  as  yours  and  Arundel's 
will  always  be  now,  I  am  confident.  Dear, 
good  Nelly !  I  am  sure  you  will  continue  to 
vol.  n.  m 
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exert  yourself  as  bravely  as  you  are  doing, 
and  so  make  every  one  happy  around  you." 

"  I  hope  I  shall  indeed,"  she  said,  humbly. 
"  I  wonder  I  could  give  way  to  idleness  and 
low  spirits  so  often  as  I  did,  I  now  think  it  so 
very  wrong ;  even  though  dearest  Kathy  were 
not  to  be  here  any  more,  I  am  sure  I  should 
never  go  back  to  be  what  I  once  was,  Mr  Arun- 
del is  now  so  good  and  dear  to  me,  and  so  very 
indulgent.  It  seems  to  me  that  till  lately  I 
have  never  quite  understood  him." 

"  Probably  you  have  not.  But  there  is  no 
talk  of  her  not  being  here  any  more,  I  hope  % n 
he  asked,  with  some  interest.  "  You  mean,  if 
she  were  to  marry  and  leave  you,  I  suppose  1  " 

te  I  do  mean  that,"  she  answered.  "  I 
hope  and  believe  she  will  never  leave  us  for 
any  other  reason.  But,  as  Mr  Arundel  says, 
we  must  expect  that  she  will  soon  marry — so 
good  and  pretty  as  she  is ;  and  I  hope  I  should 
not  be  so  selfish  as  to  wish  she  should  not." 

"But  is  there  any  immediate  probability  I" 
he  asked.  "  The  Bector,  perhaps; — he  seems 
very  sensible  of  her  merits." 
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"  Ah,  yes !  poor  Mr  Harland !  he  admires 
her  extremely,  and  his  sister  quite  doats  on  her; 
but  I  don  t  think  that  would  suit  Katherine 
at  all,  though  she  likes  him,  and  they  talk 
very  much  together  always — generally  about 
books  and  so  forth,  but  she  does  not  care  for 
him  the  least  in  the  world  in  that  way.  I 
am  sure  of  it.  Do  you  know  she  is  as  fond  of 
Shakespeare  as  he  is,  and  knows  him  as  well  % 
he  says  better,  because  her  memory  is  so  fresh 
and  strong.  She  studied  many  of  the  plays 
with  Miss  Hope,  her  governess,  and  quite 
understands  most  of  the  hard  passages.  She 
has  made  me  quite  delight  in  him,  too.  I  had 
only  read  'Macbeth'  and  ' Hamlet'  before." 

"  But  why  do  you  think  Mr  Harland  would 
not  suit  her  at  all,"  he  persisted,  "since  they 
have  so  many  fine  tastes  in  common  V 

She  tried  whether  she  could  give  a  conclu- 
sive reason,  and  then  said,  candidly,  "  I  don't 
know  exactly  why  I  think  it,  George,  but  I  feel 
quite  sure  of  it,  somehow." 

He  smiled — not  at  all  ill-pleased  that  it 
should  be  so — and  said,  "  She  will  probably 
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think  lie  takes  life  too  easily  for  a  clergyman 
— you  ladies  are  terribly  exigeantes,  I  know, 
about  poor  men  of  bis  profession,  and  would 
have  them  to  be  no  longer  human  beings, 
which  is  a  dreadful  mistake,  and  encourages  a 
great  deal  of  hypocrisy  on  their  part.  I  think 
Harland  an  excellent  fellow — an  honest,  un- 
pretending Christian  man — and  he  is  certainly 
highly  cultivated/' 

"  Oh !  I  am  so  fond  of  him,  and  always  find 
him  so  easy  and  pleasant,  and  so  instructive  ; 
he  delights  in  helping  one,  and  never  makes 
one  feel  stupid  or  shamefully  ignorant — which 
one  really  is  so  often.  Indeed,  I  prefer  him  to 
Eliza,  whom  I  do  not  always  understand.  But 
I  don't  know  why  we  should  be  thinking  of  any 
one  marrying  Katherine  for  a  long  time,  when 
she  is  so  very  young.  She  will  not  be  eighteen 
till  next  month — no  one  would  believe  it — 
quite  twelve  years  younger  than  I  am.  I  do 
hope  she  will  not  be  in  a  hurry."  Then, 
after  a  little  pause — and  very  confidentially, 
"  I  confess  to  you,  George,  there  is  only 
one  person  that  I  know  in  the  whole  world 
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that  I  think  would  in  every  way  suit  her, 
and  be  worthy  of  her  ;  but  I  am  not  going 
to  tell  you  who  that  is."  He  rose  to  poke  the 
fire  zealously,  and  it  was  not  till  after  he  had 
arranged  every  coal  with  great  neatness  that 
he  answered,  "And  I  am  not  going  to  ask  you, 
Nelly.  I  have  only  one  advice  to  give  you  on 
the  subject  :  Don't  take  to  match-making,  my 
dear — ever  so  innocently — or  you  will  repent 
it ;  these  things  always  make  themselves  best 
at  the  right  times  and  places,  and  when  the 
right  people  meet.  I  ought  to  have  mighty 
little  interest  in  such  subjects,  seeing  that  I 
shall  probably  be  compelled  to  rejoice  in  my 
bachelorhood  for  the  next  three  or  four  years 
at  the  least !" 

By  the  time  the  party  from  the  Eectory 
had  joined  them,  the  brother  and  sister  had 
talked  themselves  into  a  quieter  state  of  mind. 
It  had  been  decided  by  them  that  no  hint  of 
the  morning's  fracas  at  Kedcliffe,  or  even  re- 
motely of  its  cause,  should  go  beyond  their 
own  bosoms,  —  George  observing,  "that  one 
didn't  need  the  relief  of  having  more  than  one 
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confidant,  and  that  even  if  one  did,  the  sins 
and  shortcomings  of  one's  nearest  relations  are 
not  an  agreeable  subject."  It  was  the  more 
easy  for  them,  therefore,  "  to  beguile  the  time 
by  looking  like  the  time."  Both  the  Rector 
and  Miss  Harland  were  in  the  best  possible 
humour,  and  Katherine's  colour  was  lovely  and 
her  eyes  bright  as  sapphires  with  happiness — 
and  the  frosty  morning !  The  luncheon  passed 
off  delightfully,  and  a  couple  of  hours  more 
were  passed  by  the  whole  party  in  strolling 
about  the  pleasant  grounds,  in  tolerable  spirits, 
considering  that  George  was  obliged  to  bid 
them  good-bye — probably  for  several  months 
— at  the  end  of  the  time. 


CHAPTER    XXVII. 

MR  RAMSAY'S  LETTER. 

Katherine  had  been  rather  more  than  a  year 
at   Seclgely  Court,  when  Mr   Eamsay  wrote, 
very  characteristically,  to  her  uncle  Arundel 
regarding   the  impropriety  of  her  continuing 
to  retain  possession  of  the  Balbeaton  property, 
on  which  subject  he  had,  for  pretty  sufficient 
reasons,  materially  changed  his  views.    "  When 
1  had  the  honour,  sir,"  he  said,  "  of  setting  the 
matter  before  you  last  year  in  London,  I  men- 
tioned my  belief  that  Balbeaton  House  would 
be  easily  let  to  a  good  tenant  for  at  least  fifty 
pounds  a-year ;  instead  of  which,  I  regret  to 
say,  it  has  stood  a  whole  year  empty,  and  now 
here  is  midsummer  almost,  and  no  word  yet  of 
anybody  looking  the  airt  it  is  in  :    and  the 
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worst  of  that  is,  that,  owing  to  no  repairs  hav- 
ing been  made  on  it  for  a  great  length  of  time, 
the  roof  has  given  way  in  many  places,  and  the 
once  handsome  tenement  has,  I  must  confess, 
assumed  a  most  dilapidated  appearance.  The 
garden,  too,  is  a  perfect  wilderness — as,  indeed, 
was  to  be  expected' — the  hemlocks  and  nettles 
topping  the  very  apple-trees.  Then,  the  lease 
of  the  principal  farm,  of  which  there  were  yet 
two  years  to  run  at  Captain  Beaton's  death, 
expires  at  Martinmas  next.  It  was  let  at  a 
high  rent  during  the  late  war,  when  wheat  was 
at  120  shillings  the  quarter;  and  the  body 
Mitchell,  who  has,  no  doubt,  made  his  own 
out  of  it  twice  over,  has  given  notice  of  quit- 
ting, unless  we  allow  him  an  immense  reduc- 
tion of  rent. 

"  But  even  with  all  this,  I  doubt  if  I  should 
have  had  courage  to  bring  the  subject  before 
your  notice  in  this  light  so  soon  after  the  ar- 
rangement recommended  by  myself,  and  so 
handsomely  gone  into  by  yon,  in  the  matter  of 
the  mortgages,  but  for  a  circumstance  which 
has  just  occurred.    And  let  me,  before  entering 
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on  it,  just  assure  both  you  and  Miss  Katherine 
at  once,  that  she  would  never  have  been  charged 
one  single  penny  for  the  mere  management, 
had  she  chosen  to  keep  the  property  till  dooms- 
day, and  she  and  I  lived  to  see  it.  But  yes- 
terday an  offer  was  made  me  by  Mr  John 
Marr,  a  gentleman  (as  he  calls  himself)  from 
Australia,  who  was  born,  it  seems,  on  the  Bal- 
beaton  property,  and  who  has  taken  a  fancy  to 
invest  his  money  on  his  calf-land — to  buy  the 
place  just  as  it  stands,  and  do  his  best  to  make 
it  pay,  somehow  or  other.  He  has  probably 
some  feuing  mare's-nest  in  his  head,  which  will 
bring  him  into  trouble  ;  but  that  is  no  concern 
of  ours.  He  has  offered  the  sum  of  £11,500, 
which  I  think  may  possibly  be  screwed  into 
£12,000,  as  he  seems  dead  set  on  the  purchase 
— a  handsome  price  certainly,  and,  between 
ourselves,  rather  beyond  the  full  value  of  the 
property,  as  I  well  know  ;  and  John  Marr  will 
be  a  cleverer  man  than  I  take  him  for  if  he 
doesn't  find  that  out  pretty  soon.  But  as  I 
was  not  looking  for  a  purchaser,  he  was  pawky 
enough  to  know  that  a  much  lower  figure  need 
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not  have  been  proposed  to  me ;  so  it  is  fair 
enough  on  both  sides. 

"  I  wrote  to  Miss  Katherine  at  Christmas  of 
the  death  of  old  Cecy  "Wilson — so  long  a  grate- 
ful retainer  of  the  Balbeaton  family.  Poor 
thing !  many  a  time  she  said  she  knew  that, 
as  long  as  a  member  of  that  family  lived,  she 
would  want  for  nothing  of  the  best  while  the 
breath  was  in  her  frail  body!  and  she  certainly 
did  not.  Our  elder  Misses  esteemed  it  no  less 
a  privilege  than  a  ploy  to  see  after  her  to  the 
last,  and  also  faithfully  to  distribute  Miss 
Katherine's  coals  and  blankets,  and  her  hand- 
some dole  of  sugar  and  tea  and  candles  to  the 
other  women  who  enjoy  her  bounty  in  that 
quarter.  But,  in  spite  of  all  her  kindness  to 
them,  these  other  poor  things  have  felt  them- 
selves very  eerie  in  the  long  nights  since  Cecy's 
demise — everything,  they  think,  is  so  changed 
now  since  the  family  has  left.  And  they  have 
been  hinting  to  onr  twins,  Mary  and  Jane — 
who  are  like  enough,  I  must  say,  to  have  them- 
selves put  it  into  the  creatures'  heads,  for  they 
are  always  after  some  new  thing,  the  glaikit 
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monkeys ! — that  if  Miss  Katherine  had  no  ob- 
jection, they  thought  it  would  be  far  lichtsomer 
for  them  to  be  down  in  some  of  old  Mr  Balfour's 
new  cottages  on  the  south  side  of  the  bridge, 
in  sight  of  biggit  land,  as  they  call  the  old 
Abbey  wall.  I  mention  this  because  I  think 
it  will  maybe,  in  some  small  degree,  help  to 
reconcile  Miss  Katherine,  who  considers  others 
as  well  as  herself,  to  the  thoughts  of  parting 
with  her  bonny-lying  patrimonial  acres,  which 
no  doubt  will  go  sorely  against  the  grain  with 
her.  Even  my  wife  fairly  took  to  her  bed  at 
the  first  mention  of  it ;  but  I  told  her  it  was 
chiefly  at  the  notion  of  her  father's  broad  lands 
passing  into  the  hands  of  her  very  old  acquaint- 
ance Jock  Marr,  whom  she  chooses  to  suppose 
is  a  vulgar  new-fangled  speculator;  and,  indeed, 
though  we  know  nothing  certain  as  to  his 
present  plans,  it  is  an  aggravation  to  have  to 
deal  with  the  like  of  him ;  and  I  myself  would 
have  been  glad  to  take  a  trifle  less  from  such 
honourable  men  as — say  Erskine  of  Balray- 
mond,  or  Bruce  Johnstone  of  Pitmidden — had 
they  thought  of  giving  me  a  bode  for  it.     But 
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you  see,  sir,  everything  lias  its  wrong  side. 
These  great  Dons,  though  as  good  as  the  bank 
in  the  long-run,  are  sometimes  rather  dreich 
about  coming  down  with  hard  cash ;  and  no 
wonder,  for  what  between  their  most  natural 
desire  to  get  hold  of  such  bits  of  choice  land, 
not  a  hundred  miles  from  their  own,  and  so  to 
keep  the  newly-enriched  Jock  Marrs  at  a  dis- 
tance, and  what  they  need  for  the  handsome 
living  they  all  think  indispensable  nowadays, 
they  have  doubtless  quite  enough  to  do  with 
all  they  have. 

"  Now  Jock  is  altogether  differently  situate. 
He  has  no  station  to  keep  up,  and  his  money 
is  lying  in  the  bank  at  two  per  cent,  ready  to 
be  paid  down  to-morrow.  And  as  I  have  in- 
variably found  it  the  safest  plan  not  to  tempt 
Providence,  but  to  finish  off  a  tolerably  pro- 
mising transaction  at  once,  I  am  for  taking 
him  at  his  word — and  I  think  so  will  you  ; 
and  I  hope  and  believe  Miss  Katherine  will 
have  the  good  sense,  as  she  usually  has,  to 
take  reason  when  it  is  bidden  her,"  &c.  &c.  &c. 

The  letter  came  before  breakfast,  but  it  was 
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not  till  after  luncheon,  and  he  had  had  ample 
time  to  ponder  well  its  pros  and  cons,  that 
Mr  Arundel  called  Katherine  into  his  book- 
room  to  hold  a  conference  on  it.  Having 
read  it  to  her  in  his  usually  slow  and  some- 
what pompous  tones,  which  only  made  poor 
Mr  Kamsay's  slipshod  colloquial  style  and 
occasional  broad  Scotticisms  sound  the  more 
undignified  by  the  contrast,  he  asked  her  to 
think  the  matter  steadily  over  and  give  him 
her  unbiassed  opinion.  It  seemed  to  her  that 
there  was  only  one  course  for  her  to  take  in 
the  circumstances  ;  and  though,  like  our  an- 
cient mother,  "  some  natural  tears  she  dropt," 
like  her  also,  she  "wiped  them  soon" — feel- 
ing far  less  unhappy  at.  the  proposal  now, 
as  she  at  once  candidly  confessed  to  her 
uncle,  than  she  had  done  a  year  ago.  He 
heard  her  with  evident  gratification,  and  com- 
placently answered, 

"I  am  glad  that  you  now  agree  with  me, 
my  dear  niece,  in  a  matter  which  I  consider 
so  important  to  your  future  interests.  Mr 
Eamsay    seems    a   good,    honest,    and    most 
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friendly  man,  and  has,  no  doubt,  acted  to 
the  best  of  his  judgment  by  you  from  first  to 
last.  If  you  had  continued  to  think  differ- 
ently from  myself,  now  that  he  has  come  over 
to  my  view,  I  should  have  thought  it  right, 
assuredly,  to  expostulate  with  you  ;  but  I  am 
glad  to  be  spared  the  necessity.  You  show 
yourself  now — as  in  all  other  things  you  have 
invariably  done — to  be  worthy  of  our  fullest 
confidence,  as  well  as  of  our  warmest  affec- 
tion." At  the  last  words  he  felt  his  voice 
breaking  a  little,  and  hastened  on  to  say, 
"  And  now,  let  us  make  a  little  calculation. 
This  £11,500— or  even  let  us  call  it  £12,000 
— added  to  what  the  mortgages  have  left  us 
of  your  mother's  little  fortune,  will  bring 
your  own  fortune  to  within  a  trifle  of  £15,000 
— a  very  sufficient  independence,  in  my  opin- 
ion, for  any  lady  in  our  station  of  life,  mar- 
ried or  single." 

Katherine  readily  assented  ;  and,  with  the 
reluctance  one  usually  feels  to  face  being  dis- 
cussed and  having  *  stock  taken "  of  one's 
belongings  and  prospects,  felt  a  natural  desire 
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to  bring  the  interview  to  an  immediate  termi- 
nation. He  had  not  done  with  her  yet,  how- 
ever, and  made  a  waving  movement  of  his 
hand  to  that  effect.  She  reseated  herself  at 
once,  though  not  without  a  slight  feeling  of 
alarm  in  remarking  the  expression  of  agitation 
which  came  over  his  usually  quiet  face,  and 
seemed  to  make  it  difficult  for  him  to  go 
readily  on  with  what  he  had  determined  to 
say.  After  what  seemed  to  her  a  painfully 
ominous  pause,  he  said,  hesitatingly,  "  I  merely 
wish  to  express  to  you,  my  dear  niece,  since 
we  are  on  the  subject  of  your  position  and 
prospects,  the  entire  approbation  with  which 
my  dear  wife  and  I  have  marked  you — your 
goodness  —  your "  the  right  words  obsti- 
nately refused  to  suggest  themselves ;  "  let 
me  say  at  once  our  approbation  of  your  whole 
life  and  conversation,  ever  since  you  have 
been  our  inmate  —  our  judicious  and  most 
beloved  inmate."  He  tried  hard  to  be  as 
calm  and  dignified  as  usual,  but  found  it 
would  not  do.  Even  when  by  himself,  he 
had  found  it  difficult  to  decide  on  what  words 
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he  should  use  to  characterise  his  obligation 
to  Katherine — of  which  he  had  a  most  genu- 
ine sense ;  and  he  now  stopped,  quite  over- 
come by  his  feelings,  and  aware  that  in 
what  he  had  said  he  had  very  inadequately 
expressed  it.  Katherine  was  scarcely  less 
moved  than  himself  by  this  utterly  unlooked- 
for  demonstration  ;  and  she  went  to  him  affec- 
tionately, took  his  hand,  and  pressed  it. 

"  Oh,  uncle  !  I  have  been  so  very,  very  happy 
with  you  and  dearest  Mrs  Arundel,"  she  said, 
falteringly,  and  through  her  tears.  And  now, 
for  all  answer,  he  took  her  quite  into  his 
arms  and  pressed  her  to  him  with  deep  strong 
breast-throbs,  that  were  indeed  far  more  ex- 
pressive than  any  words  he  could  have  found 
in  convincing  her  of  his  love  and  approbation. 
He  did  not  feel  that  his  conscience  had  quite 
acquitted  him  yet,  however ;  for  as  soon  as  his 
voice  was  steady  enough  for  it,  he  went  on  to 
say,  "I  cannot  let  you  go,  my  dear,  without 
also  acknowledging,  what  you  T  daresay  have 
observed,  that  just  at  first — before  we  could 
anticipate — I  mean  before  wTe  knew  you  as  we 
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do  now — there  might  be  a  feeling  on  our  part 

— a  very  wrong  one,  no  doubt — of  re not 

of  reluctance— but  of  something,  perhaps,  akin 
to  it,  that  you  should  immediately  take  your 
place  in  this  house,  and  in  society  in  general, 
as  the  heiress-presumptive  of  Sedgely  Court — 
a  position,"  he  continued,  magnanimously,  "  to 
the  advantages  of  which  you  are  as  much 
entitled  as  I  and  my  dear  wife  now  are  to 
that  of  being  its  possessors.  I  trust,  however, 
that  these  feelings — wrong  as  they  are  from 
any  source — proceeded  in  our  case  less  from 
low-mindedness,  or  even  from  thoughtlessness, 
than  from  certain  awkward  relations  which 
had  sprung  up  between  my  poor  sister,  your 
mother,  and  myself.    Her  early  imprudence  and 

subsequent  misfortunes,  coupled  with "  But 

here  Katherine  could  hold  out  no  longer.  The 
conscientious  eclaircissement  at  which  he  was  so 
painfully  labouring  had  grated  on  every  nerve 
of  her  being,  bodily  and  mental ;  and  now 
when  he  named  her  mother  in  what  she  felt  to 
be  disparaging  terms,  her  excitement  seemed 
to  reach  the  climax.     Her  mother's  humbled 

VOL.  II.  N 
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unhappy  life,  its  depressing  effect  on  her  poor 
father,  the  whole  misfortunes  and  sufferings 
of  her  youth,  which  her  happiness  and  varied 
occupation  during  the  past  year  had  almost 
banished  from  her  memory,  seemed  to  rise 
vividly  up  before  her  imagination  as  by  a 
flash  of  inward  lightning  which  was  scorching 
her  to  the  quick  of  her  deepest  sensibilities  ; 
and  quite  in  an  agony  she  again  rose  and, 
almost  kneeling  to  him,  begged  that  he  would 
not  speak  in  that  manner  —  that  he  would 
spare  himself  all  such  unjust  reproach  ;  that  she 
had  now — she  might  indeed  say  always — felt 
he  had  been  kindness  itself — he  as  well  as  her 
dearest  Mrs  Arundel.  But  even  if  he  had 
done  all  for  which  he  seemed  to  blame  himself, 
oh !  how  gladly,  how  thankfully  would  she 
forgive  it  if  he  would  only  now  —  now  and 
always,  think  more  kindly  of  her  mother — her 
poor,  darling,  most  unhappy  mother,  who  had 
always  meant  to  be  so  good,  was  ever  so  affec- 
tionate to  her,  so  hard  upon  her  poor  self !  He 
was  rather  shocked  at  her  sudden  excitement ; 
and,  immediately  raising  her,  and  begging  her 
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to  be  tranquil,  "  I  am  quite  aware  of  all  you 
would  say,  my  dear  niece,"  he  said,  gently  ; 
"  you  have  nothing  to  fear  from  me.  I  am  sure 
your  poor  mother  was  a  good,  earnest-minded, 
and  most  religious  woman.  I  have  only  to 
add,  to  what  I  was  hinting  in  regard  to  yourself, 
that  all  such  feelings  have  completely  passed 
away  from  my  mind,  and  also  from  that  of  my 
dear  wife,  if,  indeed,  they  ever  had  a  place  there ; 
and  that — though,  of  course,  none  of  us  can 
venture  to  predict  what  Providence  may  yet 
have  in  store  for  any  of  us — that  we  are  both, 
not  only  reconciled,  but  proud  to  look  on  you 
as  our  future  successor  and  representative." 
Katherine's  sympathy  was  so  eager  and  ready 
to  anticipate  the  pain  and  awkwardness  he 
must  be  experiencing  in  making  this  conscien- 
tious amends  for  what,  in  her  view,  was  too 
natural  to  demand  an  apology,  that  she  could 
bear  to  accept  none,  and  was  hardly  able  to 
hear  him  to  an  end.  In  answer  to  her  gesture 
of  impatience  he  said,  "  Well,  well !  my  dear 
niece  ;  I  see  one  word  on  this  subject  is  enough 
to  a  kind  heart  like  yours  ;  but  I  promised  my 
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dear  wife  that  that  word  should  be  spoken, 
and  it  has  been.  Now,  I  trust  we  all  under- 
stand each  other,  and  shall  do  so  for  evermore." 
This  unexpected  demonstration  on  the  part 
of  her  uncle  was  not  the  only  intimation  by 
which  Katherine  was  made  aware  that  she  was 
now  to  be  regarded  in  all  social  respects  as  a 
far  more  important  person  than  she  had  ever 
been  hitherto.  She  had  not  only  been  very 
often  invited  out  of  late,  but  in  the  course  of 
the  spring  hints  had  been  occasionally  forward- 
ed to  her  that  such  and  such  balls  or  parties 
should  be  put  off  or  hurried  on  to  suit  her  en- 
gagements— if  she  would  only  promise  to  make 
one  at  them.  She  had  felt  herself  too  little 
acquainted  with  the  new  circle  in  which  she 
was  moving  to  have  any  great  wish  to  join  its 
gay,  youthful  reunions,  even  if  she  had  thought 
it  would  otherwise  be  proper  for  her  to  do  so. 
But  she  knew  her  uncle  disliked  to  go  out  ex- 
cept to  dinner-parties,  and  that  Mrs  Arundel 
had  long  ago  entirely  accommodated  her  habits 
to  his  tastes  ;  she  had  therefore  invariably 
declined   all   such   proposals.      One    of   their 
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neighbours,  Mrs  Aylmer  of  the  Cedars,  a  gay- 
childless  widow,  who  had  been  an  early  friend 
of  her  mother's,  and  had  gained  Katherine's 
favour  by  speaking  with  lively  interest  of  their 
childish  intimacy,  invited  her  to  pass  a  month 
with  her  in  her  house  in  London — promising 
to  let  her  see  plays,  hear  operas,  and  take  the 
lessons  in  music  and  drawing  from  very  good 
masters,  which  she  had  been  regretting  her 
want  of  opportunity  to  do.  But  although 
this  had  appeared  to  her  for  a  moment  a  most 
tempting  proposal,  she  would  not  allow  her 
imagination  to  entertain  it  for  much  longer. 
The  thoughts  of  leaving  Mrs  Arundel  in  the 
middle  of  the  many  new  occupations  of  home 
and  the  home  neighbourhood,  in  which  she 
seemed  to  be  taking  a  daily-growing  interest, 
that  might  possibly  flag  were  she  left  to  the 
arrangements  and  responsibilities  without  the 
accustomed  help  and  support,  made  her  soon 
ready  to  return  a  grateful  but  firm  refusal. 
And  she  was  thankful  for  the  presence  of  mind 
which  had  suggested  it.  On  mentioning  Mrs 
Aylmer's  kindness  afterwards  to  her  uncle,  she 
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found  that  he  considered  her  as  far  too  young 
at  present  for  the  fatiguing  spring  life  of  Lon- 
don. "  A  year  or  two  hence,  my  dear  niece," 
he  said,  heartily — "though  we  are  sad  lazy 
stay-at-homes,  your  aunt  and  myself — we  shall 
certainly  make  an  effort,  if  we  have  health  for 
it,  to  pass  part  of  a  season  in  town  for  your 
sake,  that  you  may  see  its  wonders.  We  have 
no  wish  to  shut  you  up  for  ever  from  such 
natural  objects  of  curiosity  as  London  is  always, 
more  than  any  other  place,  offering  to  youthful 
intelligence.  I  very  much  doubt  if  my  wife, 
in  spite  of  her  lately  improved  health,  could 
stand  even  a  few  weeks  of  late  hours  and  hot 
rooms  ;  and  sure  I  am,  that  fine  bloom  of  yours 
would  be  quickly  put  in  jeopardy  by  them. 
And  indeed  when  we  do  go  we  must  take  our 
gaieties  soberly,  as  Lady  Grace,  in  the  play,  so 
wisely  determines  to  do.  At  present  I  am 
sure  you  will  agree  we  are  all  better  at  home." 
And  Katherine,  only  too  happy  to  be  so  cared 
for  and  identified  with  them,  was  quite  ready 
to  agree — adding  softly  out  of  her  true  heart, 
"and  much  happier  probably  !" 
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For  Katherine  had  not  that  unbroken  hope- 
fulness, that  intense  relish  for  the  new  and 
untried,  that  so  often  belongs  to  her  time  of 
life,  and  is  indeed  one  of  its  peculiar  charms. 
Her  mind  was  naturally  sweet-toned  and  elas- 
tic, but  it  was  thoughtful  and  constant  rather 
than  enthusiastic  and  adventurous.  It  may 
be  that  the  shadow  cast  on  her  youth  by  the 
unhappiness  of  her  parents  had  in  some  degree 
dimmed  the  hopes  of  life  to  her  apprehension  ; 
stolen  a  ray,  perhaps,  from  the  ineffable  "splen- 
dour that  is  in  the  grass,"  and  made  the  glori- 
ous clouds  of  evening  "  to  take  a  sober  colour- 
ing from  an  eye  "  too  early  set  to  keep  watch. 
Yet,  even  for  this  1  would  believe  there  was 
"  abundant  recompense "  in  the  chastened 
thought,  the  tender  heart, — so  exercised  that 
it  could  find  joy  enough  in  loving — happiness 
enough  in  the  interchange  of  pure  family 
affection. 

And  it  was  no  doubt  in  some  measure 
owing  to  this  "old  heartache" — this  early 
awakening  of  thought  and  feeling  and  exertion 
for  others — that  Katherine  was  strong  enough 
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to  walk  steadily  and  safely  amidst  the  many 
flattering  attentions  now  offered  to  her  by  the 
principal  families  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Sedgely  Court.  Her  uncle  and  aunt  saw 
nothing  in  them  except  what  was  due  to 
themselves  and  her.  But  she  pondered  them 
in  her  heart,  and,  without  being  inclined  to 
be  either  soured  or  saucy  at  being  the  object 
of  attentions  probably  paid  to  her  situation 
and  prospects,  had  some  glimpses  of  their 
source  and  current,  and  received  them  all 
gently,  but  counted  little  more  on  them  than 
if  she  had  received  them  not. 


CHAPTER    XXVIII. 

LIGHT    AND    DAKKNESS. 

It  was  not  strange,  perhaps,  that  one  of  the 
last  persons  to  recognise  Katherine's  claims  to 
consideration,  either  on  the  score  of  her  present 
usefulness  or  future  prospects,  was  Mrs  Temple 
of  KeclclifTe  Abbey.  This  proceeded  in  a  great 
measure  from  an  ostrich-like  habit  she  had  of 
ignoring  as  long  as  possible  any  view  of  a 
subject  which  interfered  with  the  idea  she  had 
of  her  own  power  and  patronage,  and  in  some 
degree  also,  no  doubt,  from  the  natural  dislike 
she  felt  at  seeing  a  young  person  admitted  to 
enjoy  the  favour  and  privileges  of  a  home  at 
Sedgely  Court  who  was  not  of  her  blood. 

Not  that  she  had  not  observed  the  gradually 
improving  aspect  of  affairs  ever  since  Katherine 
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had  come  there,  and  even  rejoiced  at  it  ;  but 
she  had  been  too  long  accustomed  to  look  upon 
herself  as  the  grand  dictator  and  spring  of 
all  useful  action  throughout  her  family  circle 
willingly  to  admit  that  the  favourable  change 
could  possibly  be  owing  to  the  presence  of  an 
obscure  chit  of  a  girl,  of  whose  very  existence 
she  and  everybody  else  had  been  ignorant  a 
year  before!  She  argued  that  Mr  Arundel, 
and  his  wife  also,  were  certainly  greatly  bene- 
fited by  the  frequent  use  of  horseback  exer- 
cise—  a  regime  she  had  a  hundred  times 
recommended  to  them  both  ;  and  also  that  her 
daughter  should  rise  earlier  in  the  morning 
than  ten  o'clock,  and  be  much  more  in  the 
open  air  ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  new  decoction 
of  sarsaparilla  and  quinine,  of  which  she  had 
at  last  prevailed  on  her  to  make  trial,  and  in- 
deed had  given  the  admirable  recipe  to  the 
housekeeper,  who  greatly  approved  of  it.  And 
on  any  hint  from  George  or  the  courageous 
Miss  Harland  that  Miss  Beaton  ought  surely  to 
share  in  the  credit,  she  was  ready  to  sneer  or 
make  very  light  indeed  of  the  new  occupations 
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and  pleasant  interests  which  were  so  fast  draw- 
ing Mrs  Arundel  into  more  happy  and  vigorous 
life.  To  herself  she  characterised  Katherine's 
influence  and  example,  which  they  had  quoted, 
as  a  chimera ;  or  at  best  but  "  parmaceti  for 
the  inward  bruise,"  which,  as  she  could  not 
deny  its  existence,  she  chose  always  to  attribute 
to  poor  Helen's  natural  indolence  and  entire 
want  of  character,  reckoning  nothing  on  her 
own  mistakes  and  overbearing  interference. 

Sedgely  Court,  she  observed,  was  certainly 
not  a  more  agreeable  house  for  visitors  since 
the  new  young  lady  acquisition.  There  was 
no  calculating  now  on  when  the  family  might 
be  found  at  home ;  and  when  they  were,  the 
drawing-room  was  generally  in  a  litter  of  fool- 
ish guitars,  ladies'  work,  and  idle  poetry  books. 
One  rainy  winter  day,  indeed,  on  which  she 
had  taken  the  trouble  of  driving  over  to  chat 
half  an  hour  with  Mr  Arundel,  and  to  show 
him  a  very  curious  little  book  she  had  just  had 
sent  her  from  the  publisher,  on  the  subject  of  a 
new  bird-manure  lately  discovered  in  an  island 
on  the  coast  of  Peru — the  use  of  which,  she 
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was  sure,  if  they  could  obtain  and  apply  it 
skilfully,  would  soon  convert  their  high-lying 
moors,  fit  for  nothing  better  at  present  than 
to  feed  a  few  sheep,  into  rich  arable  land 
worth  six  or  seven  pounds  an  acre — she  had 
found  him  actually  playing  battledore  and 
shuttlecock  with  the  ladies,  and,  she  must 
say,  in  a  very  undignified  state  of  heat  and 
excitement. 

Quite  lately,  however,  things  began  to  look 
a  little  differently.  At  the  time  George  had 
paid  his  Christmas  visit,  and  for  some  months 
after  it,  her  dislike  and  disapprobation  of 
Katherine  had  been  at  their  height.  Her 
beauty,  in  contrast  to  poor  Miss  Higham's 
pale,  sickly  looks — the  pleasure  he  had  taken 
in  her  singing,  and  some  very  admiring  glances 
she  had  seen  him  cast  at  her  on  that  Christmas 
evening — had  made  her  for  a  moment  tremble 
for  the  success  of  her  favourite  scheme,  which 
his  kind-hearted  attentions  to  that  young  lady 
had  suddenly  fostered  and  strengthened  into  a 
perfect  passion  of  her  adventurous  and  unscru- 
pulous mind.     She  had  unhesitatingly  kept  the 
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families  apart  in  every  possible  way;  had  thrown 
out  hints  to  Miss  Higham  of  his  being  very 
much  in  love  with  her,  although  far  too  diffi- 
dent about  his  own  position  in  life  to  venture 
to  tell  her  so  ;  and  had  actually  persuaded  her- 
self that  she  might  finish  the  affair  by  a  kind 
of  coup  oVetat,  if  she  could  get  him  to  go  into 
the  room  when  she  was  in  grief,  and  would  pro- 
bably in  her  agitation, — and  believing  as  she 
did  in  his  sentiments  towards  her, — show  her 
partiality  for  him,  which  was  quite  evident  to 
Mrs  Temple  herself.  His  reception  of  the  pro- 
posal, however,  had  disappointed  and  alarmed 
her.  She  perceived  in  an  instant  that  she  had 
gone  too  far  ;  and  in  her  fear  that  in  her  haste 
she  had  completely  defeated  her  end,  she  came 
out  with  what  she  felt  would  of  the  two  be 
the  lesser  offence — her  scheme  about  the  seat 
in  Parliament,  which  indeed  she  had  scarcely 
less  at  heart.  Bad  as  this  appeared  to  him,  the 
other  would  evidently  have  been  much  worse, 
and  she  determined  to  be  more  wary  and  cir- 
cumspect for  the  future.  She  accompanied  Miss 
Higham  home  to  Stapleton  Eise,  and  remained 
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with  her  there  for  many  weeks  ;  but  though 
she  had  tried  very  hard  to  bring  it  about,  had 
not  once  succeeded  in  inducing  George  to  pay 
a  visit,  either  there  or  even  again  to  Kedcliffe. 
But  at  last  something  had  occurred  which 
very  materially  changed  her  views.  The  young 
Honourable  John,  after  appearing  to  be  long 
at  the  very  point  of  death,  unexpectedly  began 
to  revive.  The  abscess  had  been  got  rid  of, 
and  though  his  poor  father  had  agonised  over 
him  for  days  and  days,  expecting  every  hour 
to  see  him  expire,  he  was  certainly  recovering. 
By  the  end  of  June  he  was  so  much  better 
that  it  was  thought  possible  to  bring  him  home, 
and  that  the  change  would  be  of  use.  But, 
before  that  time,  Miss  Higham  herself  was  very 
unwell ;  she  had  been  drooping  all  the  spring, 
and  her  medical  attendant  had  ordered  her  to 
Torquay.  Mrs  Temple,  who  kept  up  a  close 
correspondence  with  Mrs  Truebridge  about 
her,  had  lately  heard  that  Lord  Higham  and 
his  son  had  just  joined  them,  the  Honourable 
John  in  very  tolerable  health,  but  that  his 
Lordship  had  been  rather  shocked  by  the  state 
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in  which  he  had  found  his  daughter ;  she  was 
very  weak  and  low,  and  as  it  was  evident  that 
Torquay  did  not  agree  with  her,  it  was  pro- 
posed they  should  now  all  return  immediately 
to  Stapleton  Eise. 

All  this  had  not  only  completely  changed 
Mrs  Temple's  wishes  in  regard  to  poor  Miss 
Higham,  but  modified  her  distaste  and  con- 
tempt for  the  Sedgely  Court  protegee.  Her 
prospects  were  certainly  excellent,  and  as  Mr 
Arundel  had  incidentally  let  out  that  her  for- 
tune was  by  no  means  insignificant,  she  began 
to  see  that  she  had  been  rather  hasty  in  hem- 
ming her  down  as  she  had  often  done ;  it  was 
plain  enough  that,  faute  de  mieux,  she  might 
not  be  a  bad  match  for  George  after  all — much 
better,  at  all  events,  than  Miss  Higham  would 
now  be,  with  her  bad  health  and  very  moderate 
portion ! 

Things  were  exactly  in  this  position  early 
in  August,  when  Lord  Framlington,  after  many 
warning  shocks,  was  at  last  gathered  to  his 
fathers,  and  his  son  reigned  in  the  House  of 
Lords  in  his  stead.     Lord  Higham  had  scarcely 
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been  a  week  at  home,  when  it  was  intimated 
to  him  that  his  borough  of  Tooting  was  vacant ; 
and  exactly  two  days  thereafter,  George  Temple 
received  a  letter  from  him,  couched  in  the 
handsomest  terms,  offering  to  bring  him  in  for 
it,  and  begging  to  have  an  interview  with  him 
on  strictly  private  business,  on  the  first  possible 
opportunity. 

It  was  close  to  the  end  of  the  session — a 
most  important  case  was  coming  on  next  day 
— an  appeal  to  the  Chancellor  from  the  Scotch 
Courts.  George  had  had  the  whole  onus  of  his 
client's  case  on  his  shoulders,  and,  indeed,  was 
the  sole  respondent ;  but  as  the  case  for  the  ap- 
pellants had,  he  thought,  closed  rather  weakly, 
he  had  no  doubt  of  the  discussion  being  finished 
in  the  course  of  the  day.  He  was  hardly  more 
delighted  with  the  offer  Lord  Iligham  had  made 
him,  than  with  the  manner  of  it,  "  He  might 
depend  on  it,"  his  Lordship  had  said,  "  that  it 
was  prompted  by  no  private  reasons  of  friend- 
ship or  patronage,  but  on  the  only  proper 
ground  of  believing  him  to  be  an  able,  honest 
man,  who  held  his  own  political  opinions,  and 
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would  do  credit  to  his  choice."  He  wrote  a 
manly,  grateful  reply,  at  once  accepting  his 
Lordship's  offer,  acquiescing  in  the  view  taken 
of  his  politics,  and  fixing  Friday,  the  next  day 
but  one,  for  presenting  himself  at  Stapleton 
Eise.  Though  he  had  no  particular  desire  to 
see  his  mother  on  the  occasion,  he  was  too 
dutiful  to  be  so  near  without  paying  his  re- 
spects to  her  ;  so  he  wrote  to  tell  her  he  should 
ride  over  from  thence  in  the  evening  and  sleep 
at  Eedcliffe,  while  to  his  sister  he  gave  the 
full  particulars,  and  said  she  might  expect  to 
see  him  in  the  course  of  Saturday — on  Monday 
he  must  return  to  London. 

George  had  had  another  busy  winter  and 
spring.  He  had  risen  in  his  profession — the 
best  kind  of  business  had  flowed  upon  him, 
and  he  had  worked  steadily,  resolutely,  and 
well.  He  was  seldom  weary  now,  and  felt  as 
if  he  had  got  a  new  impulse.  Though  he  had 
been  often  harassed  during  his  Christmas  visit 
at  home,  and  made  wrathful  at  the  end  of  it, 
he  had  contrived  to  bring  something  back  to 
town  with  him  which  had  lightened  many  a 

vol.  II.  o 
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toilsome  hour.  It  was  not  a  passion — hardly 
even  an  absorbiDg  thought ;  for  his  mind  had 
never  been  clearer,  more  disengaged,  more  able 
to  concentrate  itself  on  his  work — to  eliminate 
nicer  errors,  or  to  take  sounder  views  of  truth. 
What  was  then  the  new  motive  power  1  It 
was  simply  the  eidolon  of  a  pretty  smile — 
of  a  pair  of  well-opened,  healthy,  clear  blue 
eyes,  full  of  thought,  intelligence,  and  affection, 
— not  haunting,  nor  flashing,  nor  fascinating 
eyes — but  eyes  that  one  naturally  thought  of 
when  one  looked  at  the  skies  or  thought  of 
heaven.  An  image  it  was  that,  by  some  means 
too  subtle  to  be  comprehended,  had  managed 
to  weave  itself  so  closely  into  the  entire  web  of 
his  ideal  future,  as  to  seem  as  absolutely  one 
with  the  texture  as  the  sparkle  with  the  dia- 
mond. No  wonder,  then,  that  all  had  gone  on 
splendidly  with  him,  and  that  he  only  recog- 
nised in  Lord  Higham's  kindly  patronage  a 
shorter  and  more  honourable  pathway  to  the 
fulfilment  of  his  dearest  and  most  cherished 
wishes.  He  spent  a  busy  happy  evening  over 
his  case,  and  was  able  to  speak  on  it  next  day 
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with  unusual  skill  and  fervour,  even  for  him. 
There  was  a  judgment,  with  costs,  for  his 
client,  the  respondent ;  and  he  left  the  House 
amidst  a  shower  of  congratulations  and  hearty 
hand-clasps  from  friends  and  brethren.  He 
walked  to  his  lodgings  as  if  on  air,  stopping 
often  to  bestow  pence  and  little  silver  bits 
on  wretched-looking  women  and  children,  and 
thinking  almost  painfully  of  the  extraordinary 
contrast  between  himself  and  them — himself 
so  happy,  so  early  successful,  with  his  pockets 
well  filled — some  of  his  mortgages  actually 
paid  off  already,  and  a  seat  amongst  the  best 
minds  in  the  country  almost  within  his  grasp ! 
What  small  natural  difference  in  brain  or  posi- 
tion between  these  wretched  outcasts  and  him- 
self was  it  which  had  brought  about  this  fearful 
contrast  %  He  was  almost  oppressed  by  the 
thought,  and  glad  to  be  inside  his  lodgings, 
and  shut  it  out.  After  his  simple  chop  and 
couple  of  glasses  of  sherry,  he  gathered  together, 
assorted,  and  docketed  the  papers  which  lit- 
tered his  table,  wrote  a  number  of  business 
notes,  and,  after  looking  very  long  and  closely 
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at  an  exquisite  little  copy  on  Dresden  china 
of  Correggio's  St  Cecilia,  which  he  had  picked 
up  at  second  -  hand  in  Han  way  Yard,  and 
hung  over  the  mantelpiece  in  his  bedroom,  be- 
cause of  a  faint  resemblance  in  the  colouring 
and  outline  to  a  face  that  was  always  in  his 
mind,  he  went  to  bed  and  slept  the  deep  sleep 
of  well- exercised  happy  youth.  At  ten  o'clock 
next  day  he  was  off  to  Stapleton  Rise. 

When  he  arrived  there  he  was  shown  into 
the  morning-room,  where  there  was  only  old 
Mrs  Truebridge.  "  Lord  Highain,"  she  said, 
fi  would  come  immediately  ;  he  had  not  gone 
out,  expecting  to  see  Mr  Temple.  Mr  Highain 
had  ridden  to  Seven  Oaks  to  see  some  Skye 
terriers  a  man  there  had  for  sale  ;  and  she  was 
happy  to  say  was  almost  as  well  as  usual." 

"  And  Miss  Higham  J  "  George  asked.  "  I 
hope  she  is  much  better  since  her  return  %  I 
have  been  sorry  to  hear  of  her  being  so  much 
of  an  invalid." 

She  looked  at  him  with  a  startled  air,  and 
said,  in  a  confused,  hesitating  manner,  "Oh,  no, 
indeed,  Mr  Temple ;  our  dear  Margaret  is  very 
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far  from  well.  I  have — that  is,  we  have  all 
been — most  unhappy  about  her.  Lord  Higham 
has  been  so  offend so  very  much  disap- 
pointed at  finding  her  in  such  a  low,  nervous 
state.  I  ought  to  have  told  him  before  that 
— I  am  sure  I  meant  always  to  do  for  the 
best  ;  but  I  have  so  little  experience  in  these 
— in  these  nervous  complaints — and,  indeed, 
trusted  more  to  Mrs  Temple's  opinion  than  my 
own  that  all  would  go  right — that  Torquay 
w7ould  quite  set  her  up  ;  but  it  has  been  quite 
the  contrary.  It  is  a  depressing  place ;  so 
many  sick  people,  and  all — and  only  her  and 
myself  all  day  long.  It  has  indeed  been  most 
unfortunate  ;  but  I  hope  the  worst  is  over,  and 
that  she  will  now  be  better."  She  stopped 
suddenly,  as  if  she  had  been  talking  treason, 
when  the  servant  entered  to  announce  that 
Lord  Higham  would  be  glad  if  Mr  Temple 
would  join  him  in  the  library ;  and  George 
immediately  followed  him,  though  not  without 
some  alarm  about  Miss  Higham's  state  of 
health,  which  seemed  to  be  causing  the  family 
great  uneasiness. 
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Nothing  could  exceed  the  cordiality  of  Lord 
Higham's  reception  of  him,  or  be  more  satis- 
factory to  his  Lordship  than  George's  manly, 
straightforward,  and  heartily-expressed  grati- 
tude for  the  kindness  he  had  shown  him  in  the 
matter  of  the  seat — his  extraordinary  goodness 
to  him,  he  might  say,  from  first  to  last  of  their 
acquaintance  ;  and  they  were  both  ready  to 
enter  vividly  on  the  subject  of  Tooting — on 
the  advantage  it  would  be  for  George  to  be  in 
Parliament  exactly  at  this  stage  of  his  career 
— the  benefit  to  Lord  Highani  to  have  a  person 
in  the  seat  on  whom  he  could  so  entirely  rely 
— the  prospects  of  the  Liberal  party — their 
chances  of  being  soon  in  power — the  progress 
of  public  opinion  on  all  great  questions,  on 
the  Catholic  claims  in  particular — and  then 
round  again  to  the  immediate  matter  of  Toot- 
ing. The  Speaker  had  assured  his  Lordship 
that  the  writs  would  be  issued  within  the  next 
ten  days,  and  the  nomination  might  take  place 
in  two  or  three  weeks  at  farthest.  To  be  sure, 
as  he  certainly  could  not  take  his  seat  this 
session,    there   seemed   no   great   hurry ;    but 
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neither  was  there  ever  any  good  in  delay. 
The  election  might  be  got  over  easily  by  the 
end  of  September,  "and  so/'  concluded  his 
Lordship,  "  you  may,  my  dear  Temple,  look  on 
the  borough  of  Tooting  as  certainly  your  own  ; 
yours  to  do  well  by — as  I  am  confident  you 
will — as  well  as  to  make  your  own  out  of. 
I  know  it  is  a  poor  rotten  affair,  that  must  go 
down  the  stream  one  fine  day  soon — all  the 
sooner,  no  doubt,  for  the  admission  of  good, 
honest,  working  Liberals  like  yourself  within 
the  walls  of  Parliament.  I  trust  it  will  at 
least  give  you  the  opportunity  of  showing  the 
world  what  metal  you  are  made  of,  and  you 
have  my  full  consent  to  kick  the  ladder  as 
soon  as  you  see  its  day  of  destruction  com- 
ing near.  Before  that  I  have  no  doubt  you 
will  have  made  yourself  such  a  name  as  will 
secure  you  a  more  popular  constituency  than 
the  walls  of  that  rickety  old  village  now  en- 
close. So  let  us  consider  that  matter  as  une 
affaire  jinie" 

Then,  after  a  considerable  pause,  he  went  on 
to  say, 
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"  I  daresay  you  will  have  guessed,  however, 
that,  important  as  that  affair  is,  it  is  not  the 
only,  nor  even  the  most  interesting  part  of 
the  strictly  private  business  on  which  I  in- 
vited you  to  a  conference.  We  must  now 
pass  on  to  it;"  and,  as  he  spoke,  there  came 
immediately  over  his  face  a  marked  change 
of  expression  —  a  strange,  half-shy  look  of 
deep  sensibility.  He  half  smiled,  but  with 
an  excited,  anxious,  tremulous  gleam  in  his 
eyes,  that,  even  more  than  his  words,  gave 
George  an  instantaneous  feeling  of  alarm  that 
seemed  to  stop  the  pulsations  of  his  heart. 
Something  utterly  unexpected  he  felt  was 
going  to  be  proposed  to  him  :  what  was  it  \ 
What  could  it  be  \  The  hand  of  Fate  was 
certainly  on  the  curtain,  and  something  that 
would  give  him  inexpressible  pain  was  just 
coining;  into  lioht.  His  mind  now  took  in 
with  the  rapidity  of  lightning  from  Mrs  True- 
bridge's  maundering  words,  which  at  the  time 
had  merely  drawn  his  attention  to  the  subject, 
that  the  coming  secret  would  be  in  some  way 
connected  with  Miss  Higham.     To  his  infinite 
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relief,  no  answer  seemed  to  be  expected  from 
him ;  for  after  a  slight  pause,  in  which,  how- 
ever, he  was  only  revolving  what  he  was  next 
to  say  himself,  Lord  Higham  went  on  in  rather 
a  firmer  tone  : — 

"It  was,  indeed,  I  must  confess,  my  dear 
Temple,  a  very  great  shock  to  me  to  find  my 
poor  girl  so  sadly  out  of  health  when  we  joined 
her  at  Torquay.  The  long  anxiety  I  had  had 
about  my  son,  and  which  is  now  so  happily 
removed,  seemed  to  have  less  effect  than  per- 
haps it  ought  to  have  had  in  making  me  look 
with  hope  and  patience  on  this  new,  and  I 
assure  you  not  less  severe,  trial;  for  my  Mar- 
garet— my  first-born  child — the  favourite  of 
her  poor  mother — has  always  been  quite  as  near 
my  heart  as  her  brother,  my  son  and  heir  as  he 
no  doubt  is.  Mrs  Truebridge,  though  she  did 
write  unsatisfactorily  about  her — speaking  of 
depressed  spirits,  pain  in  the  side,  and  palpita- 
tions— failed  to  give  me  any  idea  of  the  truth. 
It  was  only  since  our  return  here,  and  after  I 
had  had  her  examined  by  her  old  medical 
attendant,    Dr   Hutton,    who    suggested    the 
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possibility,  as  the  lungs  were  all  right,  that  she 
might  have  something  on  what  he  called  her 
mind  or  feelings,  that  the  good  old  woman 
took  fright  and  confessed  to  me  her  knowledge 
of  the  attachment  which  had  sprung  up  be- 
tween you  and  her  last  winter,  while  she  was 
on  a  visit  at  EedclifFe  Abbey.  Mrs  Temple, 
she  said,  was  also  cognisant  of  it,  and  had  been 
most  kind  and  flattering  to  my  poor  child  ; 
that  you  yourself,  as  soon  as  you  understood 
the  nature  of  your  own  feelings,  instead  of 
seeking  to  entangle  her  in  any  engagement 
in  my  absence,  had  in  the  most  honourable 
manner  withdrawn  from  her  society,  refraining 
even  from  speaking  to  Margaret  of  your  senti- 
ments towards  her,  or  seeking  to  know  hers, 
until  you  were  in  a  more  suitable  position  to 
address  her  ;  and  all  this  was  quite  consistent 
with  my  idea  of  your  uprightness  and  strength 
of  mind.  I  need  not  say,  my  dear  Temple, 
that,  though  I  have  this  high  opinion  of  you, 
I  should  have  preferred  that  no  such  feelings 
had  arisen  between  you  for  some  years  to 
come — not  at  least  until  you  had  had  time  to 
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work  yourself  a  little  clearer  from  your  family 
embarrassments,  for  none  of  which  I  am  quite 
aware  you  are  in  any  respect  to  blame.  Nor 
do  I  see  cause  to  blame  you  at  all  in  the  whole 
affair.  Whatever  blame  exists,  I  am  inclined 
to  lay  at  your  mother's  door.  As  a  woman 
of  the  world,  she  ought,  instead  of  confiding 
to  Margaret  the  nature  of  your  sentiments 
towards  her,  to  have  seen  the  danger  of,  and, 
indeed,  prevented  an  intimacy  that,  even  with- 
out this  knowledge,  was  evidently  leading  you 
both  too  far  for  safety  to  the  happiness  of  either 
in  the  circumstances.  As  to  poor  Truebridge — 
who  has  only  brevet  rank  as  a  matron — she  is 
as  innocent  as  a  child  in  such  matters.  She 
has  been  governess  to  several  generations  of 
Highams,  having  come  into  my  father  s  house 
forty  years  ago  to  teach  my  elder  sisters,  who 
have  some  of  them  long  been  grandmothers  : 
And  I  ought  to  have  considered  that,  though 
she  might  be  an  excellent  corrector  of  French 
exercises  and  superintendent  of  the  school- 
room, she  was  not  likely  to  be  the  best  guide 
and  guardian  to  a  sentimental  young  lady  of 
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eighteen.  I  must,  indeed,  blame  myself  for 
leaving  her  with  such  a  charge.  But,  instead 
of  looking  back,  or  talking  of  blame  at  all,  I 
have  only  to  tell  you  that  the  dangerous  state 
of  my  poor  child's  health,  in  consequence  of 
this  long  struggle  with  her  feelings,  makes  it 
absolutely  imperative  on  me  to  step  in  to  her 
assistance.  Of  course,  I  thought  it  right  to 
confide  the  matter  entirely  to  Hutton,  and  he 
gives  me  hopes  that  perfect  quiet  and — and  a 
little  happiness  w^ill  soon  restore  her.  I  have 
therefore  sent  for  you  to  ask  you  if  your  senti- 
ments towards  her  are  exactly  in  accordance 
with  what  your  mother  supposed  they  were  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  ?  " 

The  moment  Lord  Higham  mentioned  his 
daughter,  poor  George  felt  as  if  he  had  been 
actually  pierced  through  with  a  sword,  and  for 
some  seconds  was  so  sick  and  cold  that  it  re- 
quired a  great  effort  not  to  make  some  visible 
sign  of  the  shock  he  had  received.  But  his 
well-exercised  habit  of  self-control  came  to  his 
aid,  and  he  was  able  to  sit  quite  still  and  to 
listen  to  what  was  said  to  him  with  only  a 
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tremor  of  the  eyelids,  and  a  sudden  rush  of 
crimson  over  his  face  and  brow,  which  was 
immediately  succeeded  by  an  almost  deadly 
pallor. 

Though  he  had  had  some  difficulty  in  begin- 
ning, his  Lordship,  as  soon  as  he  got  fairly  into 
the  subject,  spoke  pretty  readily.  The  perfect 
faith  he  had  in  his  knowledge  of  the  state  of 
the  affair,  as  regarded  the  wishes  of  both 
parties,  made  him  far  less  concerned  about 
what  George  was  to  feel  or  say  than  what  he 
himself  was  to  say  and  do  on  the  occasion. 
He  therefore  spoke  on  with  tolerable  ease  and 
rapidity — stating  the  case  as  it  was,  without 
expecting  or  waiting  for  any  comments ;  and 
George,  accustomed  to  concentrate  his  powers 
on  what  was  before  him,  was  almost  immedi- 
ately able  to  hear,  mark,  learn,  and  inwardly 
digest  every  syllable  of  the  terrible  truth  as 
fast  as  it  was  uttered. 

At  first  he  felt  nothing  but  horror  and 
revolt.  There  was  a  rebellion  of  his  whole 
nature  against  the  notion  of  allowing  himself 
to  be  laid  hold  of  on  account  of  a  mere  igno- 
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rant  mistake,  such  as  this  was  ;  and  difficult 
and  awkward  as  it  might  prove  to  set  it  right, 
he  had  no  other  thought  than  to  do  so — to 
extricate  himself  with  as  little  pain  and  vio- 
lence to  the  feelings  of  others  as  was  possible 
in  the  dreadful  circumstances. 

But  as  the  statement  went  on,  he  was  forced 
into  another  view.  This  poor  girl — some  little 
natural  partiality  she  must  certainly  have  had 
— even  at  that  moment  he  entirely  acquitted 
himself  of  any  design  to  excite  it — of  any  false- 
hood, vanity,  or  weakness  whatever,  in  regard 
to  her.  He  had  pitied  her,  and  been  ordinarily 
kind,  that  was  all.  But  his  mother  ! — his  fatally 
interfering  mother  ! — a  thousand  recollections 
rushed  over  him  in  proof  of  her  having  en- 
couraged it.  Oh,  worse  than  that !  She  had, 
according  to  the  facts  now  set  plainly  before 
him,  unscrupulously  misrepresented  his  sen- 
timents towards  her  —  had,  on  utterly  false 
grounds,  fostered  what  was  probably  a  mere 
girlish  liking  into  a  powerful  passion — a  pas- 
sion with  which  she  had  struggled  hard,  but 
in  vain ;  and  her  poor  delicate  life  must  be  the 
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forfeit — unless,  indeed,  he  were  ready  rather  to 
offer  himself  as  the  sacrifice  ! 

Before  Lord  High  am  had  come  to  his  plea- 
santries on  the  limited  experience  of  Mrs  True- 
bridge's  spinsterhood,  he  had  made  up  his  mind 
that  this  was  actually  what  he  must  do.  Duty 
required  it.  Not  pity  alone ;  that  would  not 
have  done  it.  Not  even  mere  nobleness,  to 
requite  favour  with  favour.  But  along  with 
these  came  honour — the  honour  of  his  family 
—  and  imperiously  demanded  that  he,  the 
strong  one,  should  stand  in  this  fearful  gap — 
should  be  the  ram  caught  in  the  thicket,  and 
should  suffer  and  bleed,  since  some  one  must. 
And  he  could  not  but  thank  God  in  his  mercy 
that  the  feelings  of  one  dearer  to  him  than 
himself  were  not,  as  they  might  have  been,  in- 
volved. All  this  came  home  to  his  heart  and 
conscience  clearly  and  rapidly,  as  if  revealed 
by  a  flash  of  lightning.  Nor  was  there  any 
time  to  be  lost ;  there  must  not  even  be  the 
pause  of  a  moment.  Here  was  the  opportunity ! 
It  must  be  now  or  never  !  And  without 
another  backward  glance,  he  resolved  that  he 
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would  immediately  keep  the  word  of  promise 
to  the  ear,  but  it  was  in  the  full  determination 
that  it  should  never  be  broken  to  the  heart. 
His  conclusion,  hard  and  terrible  as  it  was  to 
flesh  and  blood,  had  actually  anticipated  Lord 
Higham's  last  words,  and  he  was  able  to 
answer  firmly — if  with  lips  and  tongue  too 
parched  to  be  quite  articulate — that  "  They 
were;  that  his  sentiments  had  nowise  changed 
towards  Miss  Higham  since  then." 

"I  did  not  suppose  they  would,  my  dear 
Temple,"  said  Lord  Higham,  heartily;  "I 
thought  you  were  none  of  the  here-to-day-and- 
away-to-morrow  people  ;  and  I  told  my  poor 
Margaret  so,  for  she,  like  all  true  lovers,  has 
been  torn  with  doubts  and  fears  as  to  the  con- 
stancy of  your  sentiments.  Your  mother,  in- 
deed, has  been  vexing  her  by  writing  to  True- 
bridge  lately  in  discouraging  terms  as  to  the 
probability  of  your  being  so  soon  as  she  had 
hoped  in  the  position  to  follow  your  inclina- 
tions, and  the  poor  child  had  a  natural  alarm 
that  that  might  betoken  some  change  in  your 
feelings.     But  I  told  her  that  such  a  view  was 
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natural  on  Mrs  Temple's  part  in  the  family 
circumstances  ;  or,  not  impossibly,  there  might 
be  a  lull  in  the  progress  of  your  professional 
advancement,  which  might  be  quite  tem- 
porary, or,  at  all  events,  could  be  in  some 
way  or  other  set  right  for  you  ;  for  I  am 
quite  prepared  to  make  some  sacrifice  to  set 
you  agoing  smoothly,  since  it  has  come  to 
this." 

George  had  a  fresh  shock  in  divining  the 
probable  cause  of  his  mother's  change  of  tone, 
and  felt  a  kind  of  momentary  satisfaction  in 
defeating  her  in  this.  He  entered,  therefore, 
on  the  rate  at  which  his  professional  income 
had,  from  the  beginning,  been  steadily  increas- 
ing, naming,  from  his  fee-book,  the  various  sums 
he  had  received  yearly,  quarterly,  and  monthly, 
though  all  the  time  his  heart  was  like  lead,  and 
he  seemed  to  experience  something  of  the  feel- 
ing he  supposed  a  condemned  criminal  might 
have  in  cataloguing  his  goods  and  chattels  to 
his  jailer,  with  the  view  of  deciding  whether 
there  would  be  value  enough  in  them  to  pay 
his  funeral  charges. 

vol.  it.  p 
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But  now  that  he  had  done  it — that  all  hope 
seemed  over  for  him — that  he  "  saw,  as  from  a 
tower,  the  end  of  all" — saw  his  most  cherished 
hopes  lying  round  him  utterly  wrecked  and 
shattered — felt  that  the  fatal  cord  had  insidi- 
ously coiled  itself  round  him,  and  was  binding 
him  so  firmly  that  henceforward  he  must  only 
move  in  the  way  it  should  lead — there  came 
over  him  a  slight  reaction.  Drowning  men 
will,  to  the  world's  end,  catch  at  straws.  It  is 
not  in  human  nature  to  be  at  once  content  to 
despair.  Was  there  not  a  bare  possibility  that 
there  might  be  some  mistake  in  all  this  \  that 
his  mother  might  not  have  done  what  it  was  so 
extremely  probable  she  had  \  At  all  events  it 
would  be  only  ordinary  caution — only  due  to 
himself  (a  term  people  often  use  to  characterise 
some  spasmodic  effort  to  escape  from  fate  and 
the  dictates  of  conscience) — if,  without  giving 
any  alarm  to  Lord  Higham,  who  had  evidently 
none  at  present,  he  could  end  this  painful 
interview  even  now.  Hope  might  be  out  of 
the  question,  but  surely  he  ought  to  know  the 
whole  truth  with  absolute  certainty,  if  possible, 
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before  Lord  Higbam  were   allowed  to  unfold 
bis  plan  of  wbat  be  intended  to  do   for  bis 
daughter,  but,  above  all,  before  he  himself  had, 
by  an  interview  with  the  poor  deluded  girl, 
signed  and  sealed  his  fate  for  ever — his  utter 
exclusion  from  the  paradise  of  his  imagination 
— his  bondage  for  life — in  a   loveless  union. 
The  first  of  these  evils  he  could  not  prevent. 
In  the  most  natural  and  confidential  manner, 
Lord  Higbam  proceeded  to  speak  of  his  own 
affairs  and  difficulties.     It  was  evidently  not 
smooth  waters  with  him  to  give  the  necessary 
assistance  to  further  the  marriage,  yet  he  was 
ready  to  make  sacrifices  in  what  he  felt  to  be 
a  great  emergency.     His  daughter's  fortune,  he 
said,  secured  by  a  bond  over  the  estate,  and 
payable  only  at  his  death,  was  £10,000.     Of 
course  he  was  entitled  to  the  interest  of  it  for  his 
life,  but  he  would  have  pleasure  in  giving  this 
up.     He  would   even,  for  a  time,  do  a  little 
more.     Poor  Margaret  must  have  a  carriage — 
her  health  made  this  necessary — and  he  would 
willingly  pinch  himself  to  give  her  three  hun- 
dred a-year  more,  that  there  might  be  no  diffi- 
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culty.  He  was  satisfied  that  George's  prospects 
were  fair  enough  in  the  distant  future,  and  he 
had  no  doubt  of  their  going  on  with  tolerable 
comfort  even  now.  To  be  sure  he  would  be 
less  able  to  help  Mrs  Temple  to  get  rid  of  the 
mortgages — as  he  had  just  told  him  he  was 
doing  ;  but  as  she  had  seen  no  objection  to  the 
attachment  growing  up,  she  must  not  complain 
that  circumstances  rendered  it  necessary  it 
should  be  carried  out  to  her  own  probable  in- 
convenience. All  this  was  bitter  enough  to 
poor  George's  already  racked  feelings.  He  rose, 
took  his  hat,  and  said,  as  composedly  as  he 
could,  that  he  was  sure  he  must  have  quite 
tired  out  Lord  Higham  by  this  long  discussion ; 
that,  indeed,  he  himself  wanted  time  to  think 
over  the  many  interesting  subjects  of  it ;  also 
to  see  his  mother.  He  had  besfo-ed  her  to  send 
his  horse  to  meet  him  at  Stapleton  Rise,  and 
if  his  Lordship  would  give  him  leave,  would 
now  ring  and  order  it  round  ;  he  should  prefer 
going  at  once,  and  should  return  early  to- 
morrow. 

Lord  Higham  had  expected  that  he  would 
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stay  to  dinner,  but  thought  his  desire  to  see 
his  mother  natural  in  the  new  circum- 
stances ;  and  he  acquiesced  the  more  readily, 
he  said,  that  poor  Margaret  would  not  be  able 
to  see  him  that  evening.  He  had  thought  it 
right  to  talk  to  her  some  days  ago,  and  to  ask 
for  her  full  confidence,  before  sending  for  Mr 
Temple ;  and  to  George's  almost  involuntary 
look  of  inquiry,  he  simply  added,  "  And  she 
gave  it  to  me — told  me  how  deeply  engaged 
her  feelings  had  long  been — of  her  late  suffer- 
ings, not  only  from  hope  deferred,  but  from  a 
thousand  natural  fears  and  imaginations.  Poor 
darling !  I  trust  she  will  soon  get  rid  of  these 
nervous  tremors,  but  at  present  she  is,  to  my 
disappointment,  worse  than  she  has  ever  been 
— has  hardly  slept,  and  starts  at  the  slightest 
sound.  Her  poor  mother  had  the  same  nervous 
temperament." 


CHAPTER    XXIX. 

DESPAIR. 

George  left  Stapleton  Eise  in  a  state  of  mind 
that  bordered  closely  on  despair.  He  could 
see  no  possible  way  out  of  the  labyrinth  of 
terrible  moral  obligation  which  had  so  inex- 
tricably enclosed  him.  He  walked  his  horse 
slowly  down  the  two  miles  of  the  approach 
from  sheer  exhaustion  of  spirit.  He  had  the 
most  perfect  recollection  of  the  tete  exalt ee 
feelings  with  which  he  had  gazed  from  his  open 
fly,  scarcely  four  hours  ago,  at  the  prodigality 
of  midsummer  wealth  visible  from  the  road  he 
was  now  retracing  in  such  very  different  cir- 
cumstances. How  he  had  fancifully  likened  the 
many-hued  blossoms  of  the  azalea  and  rhodo- 
dendron, which  were  spreading  themselves  out 
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like  a  splendid  carpet  at  the  feet  of  the  huge 
pine-trees  of  the  noble  old  avenue,  to  tender 
human  affections  —  all  glowing,  bright,  and 
dewy ;  while  the  wide-branching  giants  which 
leaned  over  them,  as  if  to  yield  shelter  and  pro- 
tection, seemed  like  the  grand  old  eternal  truths 
of  God  in  the  mind  of  man,  deep-rooted  and 
slow  of  growth,  but  living,  and  ever  developing 
in  strength  and  beauty  and  dignity.  It  was 
a  bright  August  morning,  but  light  cool  airs 
were  then  tempering  the  hot  sunshine.  The 
thrushes  and  blackbirds  were  uttering  their 
noontide  paeans  in  thrilling  gushes  of  sound. 
Soft  bleatings  were  audible  from  distant  sheep- 
folds,  and  all  nature  seemed  to  rejoice  and  keep 
holiday. 

But  now  all  was  changed ;  the  breeze  had 
quite  died  away,  while  the  sun  was  yet  scorch- 
ing hot  and  dazzling.  The  peculiar  sultriness 
of  an  approaching  thunderstorm  made  the 
whole  atmosphere  feel  oppressive  and  heavy  as 
lead.  No  sound  of  bee  or  bird  now  broke  the 
deathlike  stillness  of  the  air.  The  very  roses 
and  honeysuckles   hung   down  their   odorous 
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heads  as  if  heavy  from  the  hot  breath  of  the 
electric  fluid,  and,  unable  longer  to  clasp  their 
leafy  supports,  began  to  look  puffy,  colourless, 
and  overblown.  Inanimate  nature  seemed  as 
if  it  had  suddenly  overreached  its  perfection, 
and  were  now  running  fast  to  decay. 

But  George  felt  that  he  had  far  outrun  it — 
had  altered  almost  past  belief — if  indeed  he 
were  the  same  man  at  all  who  had  passed  up 
that  road  only  four  short  hours  ago  in  the 
fullest  flush  of  youthful  hope  and  joy.  "But 
was  I  not  too  happy  in  my  happiness  % "  he 
murmured  in  deep  despondency,  —  "  almost 
pharisaical  in  summing  my  gifts  and  blessings 
in  contrast  to  the  outcasts  of  the  street ;  and 
now,  is  there  a  single  one  of  their  whole  number 
who  has  not  a  lighter,  more  hopeful  heart  than 
I  have  1  No,  not  one.  0  world,  thy  slippery 
turns !"  Then  after  a  long  pause,  "Yet  let  me 
not  exaggerate,  or  be  untrue  to  myself.  Love 
— wedded  love,  with  all  its  warmth — its  ten- 
derness and  silent  joys — certainly  the  glory 
and  crowning  bliss  of  life — the  perfection  of 
our  being,  and  the  good  most  to  be  desired  and 
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struggled  for  by  all  healthy  natures — this  can 
never  now  be  mine — and  in  its  stead?" — He 
groaned — "A  distasteful,  inharmonious,  lifeless 
union — a  companionship  that  will  never  inter- 
est, a  face  and  form  that  will  never  attract  me. 
"And  how  is  it  possible  that  I,  with  all  this 
deadness  of  heart,  this  utter  want  of  impulse,  of 
the  spontaneity  which  alone  gives  value  and 
sweetness  to  the  commonest  intercourse  of  lives, 
— how  shall  I  be  able  to  satisfy  the  wrants  of 
another  heart,  of  a  heart  which  seems  really  to 
have  given  itself  to  me,  even  though  given 
under  a  wretched  delusion  and  mistake  1  Ay ! 
there's  the  respect  in  which  I  feel  so  entirely 
hopeless — that  makes  me  doubt  if  I  am  even 
justified  in  attempting  this  dreadful  sacrifice." 
A  longer  pause.  "  But  an  effort  must  be  made — 
successful  or  not.  No  one  can  stand  still  in  the 
world.  Thank  God,  in  all  that  has  happened,  I 
have  not  been  seeking  myself!  Time  and  the 
hour  will  drag  us  on  somehow — better  than  we 
think  for,  perhaps."  And  then  with  more  firm- 
ness :  "  I  cannot  be  altogether  a  castaway  even 
in  this  world,  so  long  as  I  preserve  my  integrity  ; 
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and  happiness  is  not  the  only  good  worth  living 
for.  If  I  can  but  keep  the  power  to  struggle 
onward  and  upward — to  do  the  daily  duties 
even  as  duty — the  God  of  peace  and  love  will 
surely  lead  me  somehow  into  tranquil  paths 
again — into  something  of  blessedness  if  not  of 
happiness — and  if  not,  this  world  is  not  our 
all ! "  He  had  now  come  very  near  the  road 
that  led  to  KedclifTe  Abbey.  "And  now,"  he 
whispered  to  himself,  "for  another  agitating 
hour.  Before  this  dread  act  be  finished  I  must 
drag  from  my  mother  the  exact  truth — must 
know  whether  the  sin  of  the  parent  be  deep 
enough  to  be  so  severely  visited  upon  the  child. 
I  hope  I  shall  get  through  the  cross-examina- 
tion which  I  know  will  be  necessary,  without 
speaking  the  daggers  to  her  which  are  always 
unbecoming  from  a  son  to  a  mother,  whatever 
the  provocation." 

It  was  almost  seven  o'clock  when  he  arrived. 
His  mother  was  at  tea  after  her  early  dinner, 
and  saw  him  enter  the  house  so  early  with 
surprise.  He  made  some  hasty  apology  for 
having  left  Stapleton  Eise  before  dinner;  asked 
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to  have  a  chop  with  his  tea,  as  he  had  tasted 
nothing  since  his  early  breakfast,  and  retired 
to  his  room  to  take  his  boots  off  while  it  was 
preparing.  As  soon  as  he  had  swallowed  a  few 
mouthfuls  to  relieve  his  faintness,  and  dismissed 
the  tea-things,  he  went  straight  to  the  business 
of  the  day,  the  very  first  hint  of  which  con- 
founded and  alarmed  her.  She  pretended  to 
be  feeling  violent  indignation.  "Something  in 
regard  to  Miss  Higham  made  his  Lordship  send 
for  you  ?  What  nonsense  !  I  never  doubted 
that  it  was  to  offer  you  the  borough  of 
Tooting  —  he  must  surely  mean  it  %  How 
foolish  to  bring  her  name  in  !  how  very  in- 
delicate ! "  Then  as  his  catechism  proceeded, 
"No,  indeed,  I  had  no  idea  of  there  being 
any  particular  attachment  between  you  and 
her — nor  do  I  wish  there  should  be;  I  think 
that,  without  looking  far,  you  may  do  a  great 
deal  better."  He  ground  his  teeth  together 
and  almost  groaned  aloud  ;  but  checking  him- 
self, began  the  terrible  cross-examination.  She 
had  said  she  did  not  believe  there  was  any 
attachment  between   Miss  Higham   and   him. 
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Had  she  never  believed  it  %  Had  she  not  be- 
lieved it  at  Christmas  \  Had  she  never  told 
Miss  Higham  she  believed  it  %  Never  hinted 
it  to  her  %  Never  said  to  Mrs  Truebridge  that 
it  was  only  want  of  confidence  in  his  own  posi- 
tion in  life  which  prevented  him  from  address- 
ing her  ?  Never  written  this  to  either  of  the 
ladies  ?  and  fifty  other  leading  questions  for 
which  she  was  totally  unprepared,  and  could 
not  answer  without  the  truth  coming  clearly 
out,  against  her  will  as  it  was  that  it  should, 
and  which  proved  to  him,  without  the  shadow 
of  a  doubt,  that  everything  Lord  Higham  had 
said  was  perfectly  true. 

Poor  George  had  had  so  very  little  hope, 
that  he  bore  this  confirmation  of  his  worst  fears 
with  only  a  degree  more  of  sickness  of  heart 
and  deadly  pallor  of  countenance  ;  and,  almost 
prostrate  in  spirit,  would  gladly  have  retired 
to  his  room,  and  left  her  to  her  conscience. 
But  when,  mistaking  his  calmness  for  acquies- 
cence, she  got  angry  at  the  pertinacity  of  his 
cross-examination,  which  she  rightly  felt  had 
placed  her  in  a  most  undignified  position — 
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turned  on  him — demanded  to  know  the  reason 
of  all  this  painful  cross-questioning  of  her,  as 
if  she  were  a  prisoner  on  oath,  accused  of 
some  great  crime,  when,  if  she  had  been  wrong- 
in  at  one  time  wishing  that  he  should  attach 
himself  to  Miss  Higham,  and  doing  what  she 
could  to  bring  it  about,  she  had  been  prompt- 
ed entirely  by  a  desire  for  his  good,  as  she 
viewed  it ;  that  she  had  no  other  motive — 
could  have  none — and  accused  him  of  bitter- 
ness towards  her,  of  unclutifulness,  of  careless- 
ness of  her  feelings,  of  cruelty  in  return  for 
only  too  much  love, — he  lost  his  temper  and 
fairly  exploded — told  her  vehemently  she  had 
been  rash,  false,  wicked — had  done  a  great  evil 
that  could  never  be  undone — that  she  had 
wronged  him,  shamed  him,  shamed  herself — 
and  that,  to  save  them  both  from  greater  shame 
and  wrong-doing,  in  injury  to  the  health,  per- 
haps life,  of  another,  he  must  now  bind  himself 
for  life  to  one  whom  he  had  never  loved — never 
pretended  to  love — never  even  thought  of,  as 
she  all  along  knew — who  could  not  make  him 
happy, — and  who,  he  feared,  in  spite  of  the  sac- 
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rifice,  great  as  it  was  for  him,  would  never  be 
made  happy  by  him  ! 

And  now,  the  only  thing  to  be  done  by 
either  of  them,  he  said,  was  to  be  silent  for 
ever  on  the  subject.  He  wished  to  be  allowed 
to  mention  the  affair  to  his  sister  and  Mr 
Arundel  in  the  way  he  should  think  best. 
He  would  thank  her  to  let  him  have  the 
small  consolation  of  having;  no  more  of  the 
dreadful  truth  known  than  was  absolutely 
necessary  ;  and  he  retired  to  his  room  now 
violently  agitated,  and  leaving  her  more  un- 
comfortable and  repentant  —  as  near  being 
humble  as  she  ever  was  in  her  life  before. 
It  had  indeed  been  brought  painfully  home 
to  her  that  he  was  sacrificed  in  his  happiness, 
in  his  interests,  in  everything  a  man  holds 
dearest — and  that  she  alone  was  to  blame. 
Yet  who  on  earth  could  have  anticipated  the 
extraordinary  turn  that  things  had  taken  \ 

When  he  had  quieted  down  a  little,  George 
wrote  to  his  sister  very  shortly.  He  felt  quite 
unable  to  enter  into  explanations,  yet  was 
anxious  she  should  immediately  know  some- 
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thing  of  the  truth  of  his  situation.  "  I  shall 
not  be  able,"  he  said,  "  to  keep  my  appointment 
with  you  to-morrow,  dearest  Nelly, — nor  to  see 
you  at  all,  probably,  before  I  return  to  town. 
Something  totally  unforeseen  has  occurred  to 
me.  It  is  likely  that  to-morrow  I  shall  pro- 
pose to  marry  Miss  Higham  !  I  think  I  see 
your  surprise  when  you  read  this — your  utter 
incredulity  ;  and  yet,  my  love,  it  is  true. 
Some  time,  I  may  be  able  to  explain  the  mys- 
tery of  this  ;  in  the  mean  time,  believe  any- 
thing rather  than  that  I  am  acting  basely — or 
even  inconsistently  with  all  I  have  spoken  and 
written  to  you  on  these  subjects ;  for  I  swear 
to  you  that  I  had  no  thought  of  this  till  this 
very  day — could  not  have  conceived  it  possible 
that  it  should  come  before  me,  not  only  as  a 
duty,  but  as  an  imperious  necessity.  God 
bless  you,  dearest — bless  you  all !  You  shall 
hear  from  me  soon  again  :  in  the  mean  time 
think  as  little  badly  of  me  as  you  can,  and 
always  love  me.  I  have  greater  need  of  your 
love  than  ever." 

Without  intending,  or  even  being  himself 
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quite  conscious  of  the  fact,  George's  letters  to 
Lis  sister  had  altered  a  good  deal  both  in  style 
and  sentiment,  in  consequence  of  the  feelings 
he  had  taken  back  to  town  with  him  at 
Christmas.  There  was  less  of  the  pretended 
hardness  and  customary  slang  in  which  young 
men  often  choose  to  indulge,  to  the  injury 
and  disguise  of  their  natural  sentiments,  and 
a  great  deal  more  of  truth  and  reality.  His 
view  of  life,  of  its  aims  and  purposes,  had 
always  been  high  and  noble.  Now,  as  cir- 
cumstances gave  occasion,  these  were  spoken 
of  with  less  of  shyness,  falsetto,  and  disguise ; 
often  indeed  with  deep  earnestness,  and  a 
fervour  that  seemed  to  promise  that  such 
expressions  were  no  mere  matter  of  opinion, 
but  the  deep-felt  earnest  conviction  of  his 
soul,  with  strength  enough  in  it  to  direct  his 
own  actions  when  the  opportunity  should  oc- 
cur. These  letters  were  no  task- work  to  him, 
but  were  written  with  both  impulse  and  in- 
terest, and  as  the  most  delectable  refreshment, 
after  his  hard-working  day.  In  very  busy  times, 
many  a  half-hour  was  stolen  from  his  sleep  to 
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gratify  the  desire  he  felt  to  describe  his  im- 
pressions while  they  were  vivid  and  fresh,  of 
books,  men,  and  art, — to  register  little  events 
public  or  private,  with  his  own  lively,  genial 
comments  on  actions  and  character.  Busy  as 
he  might  be,  he  contrived  to  pick  up  in  con- 
versation the  on  dits  of  the  day,  on  the  subjects 
most  likely  to  interest  his  sister  and  her  friend 
— to  send  them  new  volumes  of  poetry  enriched 
with  his  own  side-notes — helps  for  their  sketch- 
ing— the  best  opera  music  and  songs,  with 
hints  as  to  the  manner  and  expression  of  the 
most  approved  singers — often  seeing  faults  in 
these,  and  insinuating,  and  really  believing, 
that  the  two  fair  singers  themselves  would  be 
able  to  render  the  composer's  meaning,  if 
with  less  power  and  compass  of  voice  perhaps, 
yet  with  more  truth,  and  greater  delicacy  of 
feeling  and  expression. 

And  it  will  be  readily  believed  that  these 
spontaneous  outpourings  —  manly,  vigorous, 
and  straight  from  the  heart — would  make  their 
way  with  no  less  warmth  and  directness  into 
the  hearts  towards  which  they  were  directed  ; 

VOL.  II.  Q 
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that  the  event  of  the  day  on  which  it  was  re- 
ceived should  be  George's  letter;  that  all  these 
letters  should  be  read  by  the  two  ladies  in 
common,  as  they  were  evidently  meant  to  be, 
though  often  containing  delicate  little  point- 
ings of  meaning  addressed  to  the  individuality 
of  one  or  other  of  the  two,  and  not  to  both 
indiscriminately;  that  they  should  afford  end- 
less topics  for  discussion  between  them,  be 
merrily  laughed  at,  and  in  some  particulars 
argued  against  publicly ;  in  other  parts  mused 
over,  weighed  and  pondered  with  silent  and 
peculiar  interest  by  the  one  on  whom  they 
were  making  deep  and  indelible  impression. 
For  Katherine,  always  an  ardent  hero- wor- 
shipper, had  found  in  the  young  lawyer  the 
realisation  of  her  highest  ideal  of  youthful 
manhood.  It  seemed  to  her  happiness  enough 
only  to  belong  to  the  same  world  that  he  did — 
to  drink  from  the  same  pure  fountains  of  in- 
spiration and  aspiration,  to  see  clearer  through 
his  keener  vision,  comprehend  better  through 
his  well-trained  understanding,  and  to  have 
her  own  ideas  not  only  echoed  mysteriously 
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back  but  brought  out  far  more  distinctly  to 
her  own  mind,  in  his  fine,  lucid,  discriminating 
words.  Except  on  very  rare  occasions,  when 
by  a  single  word  or  allusion  on  his  part  to 
something  individual  to  her — some  forgotten 
opinion  she  had  expressed,  or  to  the  colour  of 
her  eyes,  or  hair,  which  could  not  be  mistaken, 
or  supposed  to  apply  equally  to  his  sister — she 
had  hardly  thought  of  herself  in  the  thousand 
communings  she  had  had  with  herself  about 
him.  This  might,  no  doubt,  come.  She  had 
not  been  without  transient  gleams  of  an  idea, 
far  too  delicious  to  be  indulged  in  except 
momentarily,  that  at  some  very  distant  time, 
when  she  should  be  much  wiser,  better,  and 
far  more  cultivated,  it  perhaps  might  come 
that  she  might  be  something  to  him — more  en 
rapport  than  was  possible  now  with  one  of 
whom  she  entertained  so  exalted  an  opinion. 
In  the  mean  time  it  was  quite  joy  and  delight 
enough  only  to  think  of  him — to  follow  him 
in  his  interests,  views,  and  vividly  expressed 
thoughts — to  figure  to  herself  how  he  would 
speak,  how  act,  on  this  or  that  fancied  new  and 
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important  occasion  ;  wonder  if  he  would  bear 
such  and  such  evils  and  disappointments  of 
life  magnanimously  ;  meet  the  prosperity  so 
likely  to  be  his  portion  sweetly  and  equably — 
taking  all  things  of  which  he  had  not  the  con- 
trol as  from  the  hand  of  the  One  who  must 
always  best  know  what  was  best  for  all  His 
creatures.  In  short,  the  entire  idea  of  his  life 
crept  as  constantly,  as  sweetly,  into  the  study 
of  her  imagination,  till  it  might  be  said  to  have 
taken  permanent  possession  of  that  fair  shrine — 
though  worshipped  only  as  "  the  bright  particu- 
lar star,  in  whose  bright  radiance  and  collateral 
light  she  might  be  comforted,  not  in  his  sphere." 
It  will  not  seem  wonderful,  then,  that  she  both 
dreaded  and  longed  to  see  him  once  more — 
dreaded  it,  in  case  she  should  find  him  changed 
in  look  or  word,  or  in  any  the  smallest  degree 
fallen  below  her  cherished  ideal  ;  but  with  a 
still  steadier  hope  that  she  should  now  know 
him  better — if,  indeed,  it  weren't  rather  that 
she  should  be  better  known  of  him — for  she  had 
wonderful  confidence  in  her  own  perception  of 
the  good  and  beautiful  in  character,  and  if  anv- 
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thing  was  wanting,  were  there  not  these  de- 
lightful letters  which  had  seemed  to  bring  her 
so  very  close  to  him  1  But  when  he  came  she 
hoped  to  talk  of  a  hundred  things  with  him,  and 
to  show  him  how  alive  she  was  to  many  of  the 
interests  and  beauties  of  which  he  had  spoken, 
and  which  she  feared  Mrs  Arundel  would  pass 
forgetfully  or  carelessly  over  in  her  answers. 

It  was,  therefore,  with  a  very  intense  degree 
of  interest  she  had  been  looking  forward  to 
the  promised  visit  on  that  Saturday  morning, 
and  with  a  sickening  feeling  of  disappointment 
which  she  could  not  control  that  she  had  the 
news  intimated  to  her  by  a  billet,  sent  to  her 
room,  that  he  was  not  to  come.  Poor  Mrs 
Arundel,  who  had  received  his  letter  just  as  she 
was  getting  up,  could  hardly  support  herself 
through  the  ordinary  duties  of  the  morning. 
She  had  gone  immediately  with  it  to  her  hus- 
band, and  they  had  been  quite  half  an  hour 
speculating  and  wondering  over  its  dreadful 
contents.  Astounding  as  they  were  to  herself, 
and  grieved  as  she  was  for  his  evident  un- 
happiness,  it  was  for  Katherine  she  felt  most 
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deeply  and  awkwardly.  In  spite  of  what  had 
passed  between  George  and  herself  on  the 
morning  of  his  confidence  to  her  about  his 
mother  and  Miss  Higham,  when  he  had  spoken 
of  the  length  of  time  it  might  be  before  he 
should  be  in  a  position  to  marry,  it  was  the 
fixed  belief  as  well  as  hope  of  her  mind,  that 
he  thought  of  no  one  but  Katherine — that  they 
were  delightfully  formed  for  each  other — and 
in  this  idea  she  had  been  confirmed  by  every 
letter  he  had  since  written,  and  which  seemed 
to  her  to  be  addressed  far  more  to  Katherine 
than  to  herself,  and  must,  she  felt,  have  made  a 
deep  impression  on  her  sensitive,  loving  heart. 
When  at  last  she  came  into  the  breakfast-room, 
the  traces  of  recent  weeping  were  quite  visible 
on  her  guileless  face.  All  through  the  break- 
fast, indeed,  she  could  scarcely  say  a  word  with- 
out the  tears  again  forcing  themselves  into  her 
eyes.  Mr  Arundel  also  looked  discomposed, 
and  was  too  much  preoccupied  for  conversation. 
By  general  consent  the  subject  was  not  alluded 
to,  and  it  was  quite  a  relief  to  Katherine  when 
her   uncle   left   the   room.     She   immediately 
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stole  round  to  where  Mrs  Arundel  sat,  pale, 
mute,  and  tearful,  and  putting  her  arm  round 
her  waist,  asked  her  in  affectionate  soothing 
tones  what  it  was  %  what  distressing  thing  had 
happened  to  her  brother  %  was  it  a  disappoint- 
ment about  the  seat?  She  shook  her  head. 
Worse  than  that  %  Oh,  then,  what  could  it  be  % 
And  Mrs  Arundel,  unable  to  tell  her — unable 
to  do  anything  but  sob  as  if  her  heart  would 
break — put  George's  letter  into  her  hand,  and, 
kissing  her  over  and  over  again,  ran  out  of  the 
room  to  avoid  the  dreadful  awkwardness  and 
pain  of  seeing  her  read  it. 

The  first  glance  at  the  letter  was  certainly  a 
violent  shock  to  Katherine's  whole  being.  A 
feeling  as  if  the  glory  had  departed  from  the 
earth,  and  all  sweetness  and  interest  from  her 
own  life,  was  for  a  time  quite  predominant. 
This  was  so  utterly  unexpected !  Could  it  be 
true  %  Her  heart  seemed  smitten,  and  as  if  it 
would  die  within  her.  For  a  moment  she  felt 
rather  faint,  and  as  if  she  would  never  be  happy 
again  as  Ions;  as  the  world  lasted.  But  she  was 
soon  able  to  breathe  more  freely — to  check  this 
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selfish,  egotistical  view,  as  she  considered  it, 
and  to  think  of  how  it  all  was,  as  regarded 
him.  It  surely  could  not  be  that  he  was  going 
to  propose  to  marry  Miss  Higham  without  lov- 
ing her  \  It  was  impossible  he  could  be  so 
foolish — so  wicked.  What  had  he  ever  said  or 
done  to  make  any  one  think  he  would  be  so 
unprincipled  %  He  would  be  the  last  man  in 
the  world  to  contemplate  a  mere  conventional 
marriage  ;  and  yet — and  yet — what  could  it 
all  be  1  But  indeed  what  did  they  yet  know 
about  it  %  It  was  evident  that  he  was  most 
unhappy  in  doing  it.  A  great  feeling  of  pity 
came  over  her  at  the  thought  of  this,  and 
with  it  the  certainty  that,  mysterious  as  it 
might  seem,  he  was  in  nowise  to  be  blamed 
— that  some  dreadful  mistake  on  somebody's 
part,  springing  probably  from  Mrs  Temple's 
improper  interference  and  manoeuvring,  had 
brought  this  misfortune  on  him.  She  was  not 
disposed  to  spare  her,  recalling  in  an  instant  all 
she  had  heard  from  Miss  Harland  of  her  desire 
to  manage  others — her  unscrupulous,  overbear- 
ing  disposition — even  what    she   had    herself 
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seen  at  Christmas  ;  and  aided  by  this,  and  with 
the  power  of  seeing  into  character,  which  the 
simplest  child  often  so  unconsciously  possesses, 
she  was  able  to  come  very  near  the  actual 
truth  of  the  story — to  attribute  poor  Miss 
Higham's  illness  to  her  having  been  led  by  Mrs 
Temple  mistakenly  to  believe  that  her  son  was 
attaching  himself  to  her — and  to  see  how  the 
entanglement  had  occurred  of  which  this  was 
the  fatal,  dreadful  result.  The  tension  on  her 
heart  was  greatly  relieved  by  this  view.  The 
tears  would  flow  down  her  cheeks,  but  she  did 
not  check  them.  If  what  she  supposed — 
thoroughly  believed,  indeed — were  anything 
like  the  truth,  they  might  well  flow  for  him — 
for  him,  the  noblest,  kindest,  most  delightful 
person  she  had  ever  known,  or  even  imagined 
could  exist.  The  more  she  considered  it,  the 
more  perfectly  convinced  she  felt  that  she  was 
right.  Not  to  possess  the  whole  universe 
would  she  be  so  miserable  as.  to  think  other- 
wise !  She  knew  there  was  evil,  misery,  in 
the  world ;  she  had  seen  something  of  them, 
and  found  them  crushing  enough  to  the  spirit. 
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But,  thank  God,  there  were  also  beauty,  good- 
ness, and  truth ;  and  surely,  surely,  she  had 
seen  and  known  them  also.  Life  would  hard- 
ly be  bearable  to  her  if  one  who  had  always 
seemed  to  her  to  stand  on  the  very  highest 
pinnacle — one  so  good  and  gifted,  so  magna- 
nimous and  unselfish — one  in  whom  she  so 
entirely  believed,  and  would  have  trusted  to 
the  death — could  possibly  be  thrown  down  to 
the  dust  in  her  opinion,  or  were  even  to  lose 
the  brightness  which  always  seemed  to  sur- 
round him.  How  very  dreadful  it  would  be  to 
suppose  there  was  no  such  thing  in  the  world 
as  truth,  and  goodness,  and  nobleness !  if  she 
were  to  see  these  crumble  down  before  her  like 
a  threefold  rope  of  sand  !  Of  all  possible  mis- 
fortunes this  would  surely  be  the  worst ;  and 
she  felt  as  if  this  misfortune  must  be  her  por- 
tion for  ever  if  she  were  forced  to  think  of 
George  Temple  as  bad,  or  weak,  or  interested 
— as  anything,  in  short,  but  the  noblest  of 
human  beings.  But  she  would  not  think  it 
— no,  not  for  a  moment.  It  was  evidently 
not  so.     She  now  thought  with  joy  of  young 
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Higham's  almost  complete  recovery,  and  that 
Miss  Harland  had  said  it  was  only  if  her  bro- 
ther died  that  Miss  Higham  would  be  a  great 
match  for  George ;  it  must  therefore  be  all 
right  as  to  his  being  disinterested — he  was  only 
unhappy,  which  was  very,  very  grievous.  It 
was  grievous  also  to  think  that  they  must  lose 
him  to  a  great  extent.  He  would  now  belong 
to  the  Higham  family;  this  was,  indeed,  a  dread- 
fully* sharp  pang.  He  could  no  longer  live  for 
— for  his  sister  any  more — be  always  thinking 
of  her  and  bringing  her — bringing  them  both, 
indeed — constantly  into  his  own  delightful  in- 
terests and  pursuits;  and  there  would  be  no 
more  of  those  charming  letters  on  which  they 
had  both  so  counted  !  Oh,  what  an  unspeakable 
change,  what  a  narrowing  of  all  that  was  best 
and  pleasantest  in  life  for  them  !  She  leant  her 
head  down  on  her  hands  at  the  table,  and  felt 
that  she  must  be  allowed  to  weep  bitterly  over 
that.  But  still  there  was  much  to  be  grateful 
to  God  for,  and  she  meekly  praised  and  thanked 
Him  for  it.  She  might  still  have  an  image  of 
goodness  in  her  innermost  heart — still  feel  to- 
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wards  George  as  the  best  and  most  interesting 
of  human  beings,  and  there  was  inexpressible 
balm  and  consolation  in  that. 

She  saw  Mrs  Arundel  walking  slowly  in  the 
lime-walk  leaning  on  her  husband's  arm,  her 
head  bent  down,  and  her  whole  appearance 
expressive  of  suffering  and  depression.  Her 
tender  feelings  immediately  prompted  her  to 
run  to  her  own  room,  bathe  her  eyes  with  cold 
water,  and,  taking  her  bonnet,  to  join  her,  in 
hopes  of  being  able  to  offer  her  some  consola- 
tion. She  drew  her  other  arm  within  her  own, 
and  gently  approached  the  subject.  Without 
venturing  to  name  Mrs  Temple,  she  suggested, 
that  as  her  brother  had  said  that  imperious 
duty  was  leading  him  into  this  new  tie,  she 
must  bear  with  it — must  try  to  be  reconciled 
to  the  suddenness  of  it.  It  was  certain  to  her 
mind  that  he  must  be  acting  from  the  highest 
possible  motives,  and  that  all  who  loved  him 
must  endeavour  to  strengthen  him,  which  they 
would  best  do  by  loving  him  more  than  ever, 
and  by  entirely  trusting  him  ;  that,  bad  as 
everything  looked  at  present,  she  should  re- 
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member  that  he  would  still  be  her  brother, 
and,  with  the  dear  love  that  had  always  been 
between  them,  he  could  never  be  quite  lost  to 
her.  And  Mrs  Arundel,  only  too  happy  and 
relieved  to  know  that  she  could  speak  and  look 
on  it  in  this  way,  was  greatly  comforted,  and 
disposed  to  wait  with  patience  for  darling- 
George's  explanation. 

"  Dear  Kathy  was  quite  right,"  her  uncle  said. 
"  He  had  just  been  assuring  Helen  that  there 
was  more  in  this  sudden  project  of  George's 
than  any  of  them  could  pretend  to  explain  or 
at  all  to  comprehend  with  the  very  meagre 
particulars  at  present  known  to  them — they 
must  wait.  To-morrow's  post  would  probably 
bring  a  more  satisfactory  letter  from  George. 
In  the  mean  time  he  would  recommend  them 
both  to  go  into  the  house  and  rest  while  the 
morning  was  so  overpoweringly  hot.  In  the 
afternoon  they  must  go  for  a  long  quiet  drive 
— not  to  Redcliffe.  Let  George  make  his  own 
explanation  ;  he  was  entitled  to  that  considera- 
tion." It  was  evident  that  his  suspicions  had 
taken  the  same  direction  that  Katherine's  had. 


CHAPTER    XXX. 

THE    EVENT. 

George  reached  Stapleton  Eise  at  noon  next 
day  in  rather  a  calmer  state  of  mind.  That 
his  situation  was  known  at  Sedgely  Court  was 
something  of  a  relief  to  him.  It  was  all  pain- 
ful enough,  but  he  felt  sure  of  not  being  mis- 
judged or  severely  commented  on  there  ;  that 
the  family  there  would,  at  all  events,  take  his 
word  for  it  that  he  was  acting  rightly,  how- 
ever unexpectedly  or  strangely.  It  had  been 
no  small  relief  to  him,  also,  to  be  spared  an- 
other interview  with  his  mother.  All  that 
had  passed  on  the  previous  evening  made  her 
feel  too  sore  and  annoyed  by  him  and  about 
him,  to  have  any  wish  to  see  him  again  at 
present.     She  sent  to  tell  him  that  a  severe 
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headache  prevented  her  from  getting  up,  and 
bade  him  good-bye  by  her  maid. 

At  Stapletbn  Eise  he  was  told  that  Lord 
Higham  and  his  son  had  ridden  out,  but  would 
soon  be  back.  Mrs  Truebridge  met  him  very 
smilingly,  and  seemed  to  think  that  all  would 
now  go  rightly  with  everybody.  On  his  in- 
quiring, she  confessed,  however,  that  dear 
Margaret  had  had  but  a  sleepless  night.  Her 
father  had  had  a  long  private  chat  with 
her  in  the  evening,  which,  if  it  had  excited 
her — and  no  doubt  it  had — seemed  to  have 
greatly  pleased  and  interested  her ;  for  she 
had  called  Mrs  Truebridge  to  her  as  she  was 
passing  to  her  own  room,  had  kissed  her,  and 
told  her  she  was  very  very  happy.  It  was 
no  wonder,  all  things  considered,  that  her 
opiate,  though  it  soothed  and  quieted  her, 
had  not  been  able  to  make  her  sleep  at  all ; 
and,  indeed,  she  had  insisted  on  getting  up 
earlier  than  usual  that  she  might  be  dressed 
and  in  the  boudoir  before  Mr  Temple  came. 
But  all  this  seemed  to  have  been  rather  too 
much  for  her.     The  strange  thing  was,  that 
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after  she  was  dressed  and  had  lain  down 
on  the  sofa,  about  half  an  hour  ago,  she  had 
dropt  gently  off  into  a  sleep  —  she  would 
slip  into  the  room  now  and  see  whether  she 
had  awakened  yet  or  not.  He  begged  she 
would  not  disturb  her,  and  said  it  would  be 
better  to  defer  his  visit  to  her  till  her  father 
had  returned  ;  but  she  went.  In  a  minute 
she  came  back,  saying  she  still  slept  soundly; 
and,  with  the  desire  of  mixing  herself  up  in 
such  scenes — which  is  a  common  weakness  of 
elderly  ladies,  married  as  well  as  single — she 
invited  him  to  come  and  walk  along  the 
gallery  with  her.  By  passing  the  boudoir- 
door,  which  by  reason  of  the  great  heat  stood 
wide  open,  he  might  have  a  glimpse  of  her  as 
she  lay  asleep  on  the  sofa,  looking  so  very  nice 
and  interesting,  she  said ;  with  such  a  look 
of  confidence  that  she  was  doing  what  of  all 
things  in  the  world  would  be  most  agreeable 
to  him  that  he  had  not  the  heart  to  refuse. 
He  could  hardly  bear  to  glance  towards  Miss 
High  am  the  first  time  they  passed  by  the 
open    door,    lest    she    should    awake   and    be 
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startled  by  the  unexpected  sight  of  him.  He 
could  only  see  the  tall  slight  figure  resting  on 
the  sofa,  and  still  sound  asleep.  The  next 
time,  he  stopped  for  a  minute  or  two,  and 
ventured  a  longer  look ;  and,  as  the  room  was 
not  large  and  very  light,  he  could  see  her 
quite  distinctly.  As  Mrs  Truebridge  had  said, 
she  looked  interesting — more  like  an  over- 
grown school-girl  than  a  woman,  and  very 
fragile  and  delicate.  She  was  beautifully 
dressed  in  a  light  blue-and-white  loose  muslin 
dress,  a  little  lace  cap  on  her  head,  which, 
however,  could  not  confine  her  really  pretty 
and  very  fair  hair,  which  fell  abundantly  over 
her  neck  and  shoulders.  One  hand  was  under 
her  cheek,  and  the  other,  which  rested  on  the 
crimson  couvre-pied  spread  half  over  her, 
looked  thin,  delicately  shaped,  and  very  white. 
Her  face  had  lost  its  former  grey  colourless 
look,  and  was  now  almost  painfully  clear  and 
white,  with  only  a  bright  pink  spot  near  the 
top  of  the  cheek.  Altogether  she  looked  so 
young,  innocent,  and  helpless,  and  impressed 
him  with  such  pity  and  tender  interest,  that, 
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weakened  as  he  was,  it  was  with  difficulty  he 
could  restrain  his  tears  as  he  gazed  on  her. 
Mrs  Truebridge  was  quite  satisfied  apparently 
with  the  emotion  he  showed,  for  she  made  a 
movement  to  go  on,  and  he  declined  to  pass 
the  door  again. 

The  gentlemen  soon  returned,  and  there 
was  luncheon  and  a  great  deal  of  pleasant 
talk  among  them,  and  the  most  entire  satis- 
faction and  confidence  on  Lord  Higham's  side. 
He  consulted  George  as  to  the  best  plan 
which  could  now  be  adopted  in  regard  to  the 
Honourable  John's  education,  which  had  been 
sadly  in  abeyance  for  more  than  a  year,  and 
listened  to  his  suggestions  as  if  he  were  an 
oracle.  About  three  o'clock,  Miss  Higham 
awoke  and  sent  for  her  father.  He  looked 
very  smiling  on  his  return,  and  said  her  long 
sleep  had  done  her  a  world  of  good.  He  had 
given  her  some  wine-and- water  and  a  biscuit, 
and  she  would  now  see  Mr  Temple ;  she  felt 
sure,  indeed,  that  she  should  feel  less  nervous 
after  she  had  once  seen  him  ;  and  George 
immediately  rose  to  go.     He  had  some  hopes 
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that  his  Lordship  would  accompany  him  into 
the  room  —  that  during  the  first  interview 
there  should  only  be  ordinary  conversation 
between  them ;  but  his  Lordship  seemed  to 
think  differently,  for  he  only  went  with  him 
to  the  room  door,  and  waving  him  to  go  for- 
ward, shut  the  door  behind  him. 

She  was  still  reclining  on  the  sofa,  and 
looked  nervous  and  very  pale,  but  at  sight  of 
him  her  face  flushed  crimson  all  over,  and 
a  bright  gleam  of  delight  seemed  to  flash 
from  her  eyes.  As  she  met  his  glance,  she 
smiled  excitedly,  and,  as  if  unconscious  of 
what  she  was  doing,  she  rose  erect  to  her  feet, 
and  then,  feeling  too  weak  to  stand,  immedi- 
ately sat  down  again.  She  tried  to  say  a 
word  or  two — she  did  not  seem  to  know  what 
— to  his  most  gentle  and  sympathetic  greeting, 
but  could  not  manage  to  articulate  an  audible 
syllable,  and  her  breast  seemed  to  labour  with 
quick,  short  breathings.  He  came  quite  near 
her  in  some  alarm  at  her  agitation,  and,  kneel- 
ing down  by  the  sofa,  took  her  hand  in  his, 
and  pressed  and  kissed  it  many  times  with 
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very  real  tenderness  and  affection.  She  looked 
at  him  for  one  moment  with  a  whole  world  of 
devoted  happy  love  in  her  eyes,  and,  returning 
the  pressure  of  his  hand  almost  spasmodically, 
suddenly  pressed  the  other  hand  on  her  heart, 
uttering  a  low  cry  of  pain.  The  hand  which 
had  held  his  instantly  let  go  its  hold — she  had 
fainted. 

George  now  felt  dreadfully  alarmed.  He 
raised  the  light  figure  in  his  arms  as  if  she 
had  been  an  infant,  made  her  head  rest  on  his 
bosom,  and  murmured  endearing  words  in  her 
ear,  but  she  heard  none  of  them.  He  scattered 
water  over  her  deathlike  face,  held  her  smell- 
ing-bottle, which  was  near,  to  her  nose,  but  to 
no  better  effect.  Almost  beside  himself,  he 
laid  her  gently  down  on  the  couch  and  rang 
the  bell  incessantly,  till  her  maid,  Mrs  True- 
bridge,  and  Lord  Higham  himself,  came  all 
running  into  the  room.  It  was  immediately 
obvious  to  them  what  had  happened,  that  the 
excitement  of  seeing  him  had  proved  too  much 
for  her  feeble  state,  and  she  had  swooned  quite 
away.     Something  must  instantly  be  done  to 
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bring  back  consciousness, — if  anyone  could  only 
say  what  that  should  be  1  George  again  took 
her  in  his  arms  and  bore  her  close  up  to  the 
open  window ;  feathers  were  burnt,  and  other 
pungent  essences  brought  and  held  close  to 
her,  but  she  never  opened  her  eyes  or  showed 
the  slightest  animation. 

When  they  were  all  at  the  point  of  despair, 
Dr  Hutton  arrived  to  make  his  daily  visit,  and 
his  coming  at  that  moment  was  hailed  as  an 
unspeakable  relief.  He  looked  very  grave 
when  told  she  had  been  gone  for  some  eight 
or  ten  minutes ;  and  after  feeling  her  pulse  and 
putting  his  ear  to  her  heart  and  chest,  in  great 
alarm  he  bound  up  her  slender  arm  and  touched 
a  vein  with  his  lancet.  Not  a  drop  of  blood 
would  flow,  which  drove  poor  Lord  Higham 
almost  distracted,  and  he  began  to  wail  over 
her  as  if  his  heart  would  break.  George  felt  as 
cold  as  a  stone,  but  kept  his  presence  of  mind, 
and  was  of  the  greatest  service  in  assisting  the 
Doctor  to  lift  her — to  carry  her  into  her  room, 
where  she  was  laid  on  her  bed — life  still 
extinct. 
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Dr  Hutton  then  begged  that  both  he  and 
her  father  would  leave  the  room,  and,  with  the 
help  of  her  maid,  immediately  undressed  and 
examined  her  body.  It  was  soon  proved,  too 
certainly,  that  the  young  life  had  gone  from  it 
for  ever.  From  the  blue  colour  spreading  fast 
and  dark  over  her  neck  and  bosom,  Dr  Hutton 
could  perceive  that  death  had  been  caused  by  an 
organic  affection  of  the  heart,  probably  of  long- 
standing, though  unguessed  even  by  him.  She 
had  always  been  delicate,  and  the  anxiety  and 
agitation  of  the  last  few  months  must  have 
greatly  aggravated  and  developed  the  disease. 
Her  mother  had  died  early  of  decline,  which 
had  made  him  anxious  about  her  lungs  ;  but 
as  they,  though  tender,  had  seemed  to  work 
healthily  enough,  he  had  been  sanguine  that  if 
her  mind  were  at  ease  and  her  affections  grati- 
fied she  might  completely  recover.  Alas  !  her 
nervousness  and  extreme  delicacy  had  had  a 
deeper  source  than  his  skill  had  been  able  to 
fathom.  He  must  now  tell  her  father  and  lover 
what  had  happened,  and  that  all  hope  was  over  ; 
and  he  performed  his  task  as  he  best  could. 


CHAPTER   XXXI. 

A   LETTER    FROM    INVERARDEL. 

For  several  weeks  after  the  sudden  death  of 
Miss  Higham,  the  time  passed  quite  as  heavily 
to  George  Temple  as  to  the  bereaved  father 
and  brother.  In  some  respects,  indeed,  life 
was  even  more  painful  to  him  than  to  them. 
Lord  Higham  had  begged  that  he  would  not 
leave  them  in  the  first  violence  of  their  sorrow ; 
that  he  would  at  least  stay  till  after  the  elec- 
tion. And  this  he  most  willingly  did,  wishing 
only  there  had  been  any  possible  service  laid 
on  him,  however  hard,  by  which  he  could  feel 
satisfied  that  he  was  making  up  for  the  want 
of  the  peculiar  sentiment  for  which  they  were 
both  so  unconsciously  giving  him  full  credit. 
The  false  position  in  which  he  felt  himself  in 
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this  respect  was  cruelly  trying  to  a  straightfor- 
ward mind  like  his.  And  innumerable  were  the 
embarrassing  pangs  it  cost  him,  for  poor  Lord 
Higham  not  only  loved  him,  leant  on  him,  and 
confided  fully  in  him,  but,  taking  it  for  granted, 
naturally  enough,  that  the  subject  of  his  daugh- 
ter's deep  attachment  to  him  would  be  the  one 
of  all  others  most  interesting  and  gratifying  to 
his  feelings,  took  an  old  man's  delight  in  dwell- 
ing constantly  on  it,  giving  him  over  and  over 
again  proofs  innumerable  of  her  love,  in  her 
suffering  health,  her  anxiety,  and,  above  all,  in 
her  artless  delight — ecstasy  he  might  rather  call 
it — when  he  had  told  her,  on  the  evening  previ- 
ous to  her  death,  that  he  had  spoken  to  George, 
had  found  his  sentiments  unchanged,  and  that 
all  was  arranged  for  their  marriage. 

To  most  of  this,  trying  as  it  was,  George 
could  usually  answer  in  general  terms  of  very 
sincere  sympathy  and  regret.  But  there  were 
times  when  details  were  entered  into,  questions 
asked  direct,  warm  expressions  used,  most 
agonising  to  his  feelings,  and  to  which  he 
found  it  totally  impossible  to  respond  without 
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a  sense  of  hateful  hypocrisy — even  of  self-con- 
tempt. He  was  sometimes  obliged  to  quit  the 
room  suddenly,  lest  he  should  be  forced  to  lay 
aside  the  mask,  and  deprive  poor  Lord  Higham 
of  what  seemed  his  best  consolation — the  belief 
that  his  poor  darling  Margaret  had  been  fully 
appreciated,  and  was  beloved  as  she  was  loving 
— in  case  the  sturdy  sincerity  of  his  mind,  the 
abhorrence  he  felt  of  deceit,  even  of  this  pious 
kind,  should  compel  him  to  seek  the  relief  a 
full  confession  of  the  truth  would  have  been  in 
comparison — to  beg  to  be  sent  on  some  des- 
perate mission  to  the  very  ends  of  the  earth,  if 
any  good  could  be  done  by  it,  rather  than  hear 
Lord  Higham  speak  of  him  in  this  way — 
wound  him  to  the  quick  by  calling  him  the 
greatest  sufferer  in  the  case — lavish  on  him 
with  such  cruel  kindness  all  this  wealth  of  affec- 
tionate, regretful  pity  and  sympathy.  Had  he 
been  a  Eoman  Catholic  there  would  no  doubt 
have  been  a  positive  relief  in  assuming  the 
harshest  of  hair-shirts — in  giving  himself  any 
number  of  lashes,  in  the  hope  of  expiating 
this  dreadful  feeling  of  hypocrisy ! 
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He  scarcely  wrote  to  his  mother  at  all  during 
this  time  ;  it  seemed  impossible  to  forget  the 
great  share  she  had  had  in  bringing  on  the 
misery,  the  shame  he  was  enduring,  and  it 
seemed  to  him  that  silence  was  more  dutiful 
than  anything  he  could  have  said.  But  his 
letters  to  his  sister  were  frequent  and  full.  It 
was  an  immense  relief  that  he  could  open  his 
burthened  mind  freely  to  her  ;  and  her  simple 
right-minded  view  of  his  position,  and  proper 
course  of  action  in  the  strange  circumstances, 
were  scarcely  less  useful  than  consolatory. 
"  There  is  a  difference  in  our  opinions,"  she 
wrote  ;  "  Mr  Arundel  has  great  doubts,  dear- 
est George,  or  rather  he  has  no  doubt,  for  he 
does  not  think  you  were  right  in  determining 
to  offer  yourself  to  poor  Miss  Higham,  even  in 
the  very  painful  circumstances  in  which  my 
mothers  unfortunate  interference  had  placed 
you.  No  one  is  bound,  he  thinks,  to  sacrifice 
himself  on  account  of  the  errors  or  wrong- 
doing of  another.  On  the  other  side,  it  was 
so  generous  in  you,  so  dutiful  and  humane, 
that  Katherine  and  I  cannot  bear  to  have  you 
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blamed  for  your  most  unselfish  magnanimity, 
and  feel  we  only  love  you  better  and  admire 
you  more  for  it.  But  there  is  not  the  shadow 
of  a  doubt  amongst  us  as  to  the  propriety  of 
your  now,  and  for  ever,  keeping  silence  to 
Lord  Higham,  as  to  every  one  else,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  these  errors  and  mistakes.  Surely  if 
you  would  have  clone  so  for  the  peace  and 
happiness  of  his  daughter  while  she  lived,  you 
are  fully  warranted  to  do  so  now.  Indeed,  as 
Katherine  says,  what  could  you  gain  by  a  con- 
fession of  the  exact  truth  ?  No  doubt  a  certain 
momentary  relief  and  satisfaction  for  yourself; 
but  would  not  poor  Lord  Higham  only  think 
the  better  of  you,  as  we  do,  for  your  generosity 
and  self-sacrifice  1  while  undoubtedly  he  would 
be  more  unhappy  in  thinking  of  his  poor  de- 
ceived daughter.  My  darling  George,  how  I 
wish  this  trying  time  were  past  for  you !  I  do 
so  long  to  see  you,  and  try  to  comfort  you  ! 
But  I  daresay  you  are  right  in  not  coming,  even 
to  us,  at  present;  Lord  Higham  needs  you. 
And  besides,  it  would  never  do  for  you  to  pass 
poor  mamma's  door.     We  have  not  once  seen 
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her  since  the  fatal  event  at  Stapleton  Rise. 
She  sent  me  word  not  to  drive  over;  she  was 
vexed,  she  said,  and  going  to  be  very  busy 
with  her  papers.  God  bless  you,  dearest ! 
Time  will  heal  all  these  sad  breaches,"  &c.  &c. 

And  George,  thus  comforted  and  counselled, 
was  strengthened  to  persevere  in  keeping  his 
own  secret.  The  election  was,  of  course,  got 
triumphantly  over,  and  he  was  now  a  member 
of  the  British  Senate.  Soon  afterwards  he  re- 
turned to  his  chambers  in  the  Albany,  to  gather 
up  the  threads  of  his  suspended  law  business, 
and  prepare  for  the  meeting  of  Parliament — if 
in  some  respects  a  wiser,  certainly  a  much  sadder 
man  than  he  had  left  London  six  weeks  before. 

It  was  not  very  long  ere  Mrs  Temple  was 
able  to  make  peace  with  herself,  and  hold  up 
her  head  again.  Before  Mrs  Arundel  and 
Katherine  had  done  talking  together  with  bated 
breath  and  sympathetic  hearts  of  the  tragedy 
at  Stapleton  Rise,  her  elastic  spirit  had  risen 
over  a  new  plan  of  extensive  tile-drainage,  from 
which  she  expected  an  enormous  pecuniary 
return.     Dagon  was  in  his  place  again  !     She 
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had  an  engineer  up  from  Scotland  to  inspect 
the  grounds,  and  give  admirable  working  plans ; 
and  as  it  was  highly  desirable  the  whole  should 
be  finished  before  the  frost  came,  it  could  not 
be  set  about  too  soon,  or  too  zealously  looked 
after.  She  had  many  consultations  with  Mr 
Arundel,  whom  she  respected,  but  always  found 
something  of  a  drag ;  and  she  made  it  the  occa- 
sion of  a  renewed  correspondence  with  her  son 
George,  which,  rather  to  the  relief  of  both,  once 
more  broke  the  ice  between  them. 

The  letters  from  Fred  were  vexing  them  all, 
in  addition  to  these  troubles.  When  George 
read  in  the  Indian  paper  that,  even  before  the 
receipt  of  Fred's  letter  to  himself  at  Christmas, 
poor  Joyce  had  died  of  cholera  at  Calcutta, 
after  two  days'  illness,  he  felt  more  than  ever 
rejoiced  to  know  that  Fred  was,  some  time 
before  that  event,  safely  settled  at  Chinsurah. 
But  if  he  were  safe  from  the  widowed  Isabella's 
bright  eyes,  it  was  only  that  he  might  fall  into 
danger  of  another  kind.  He  was  fond  of  hunt- 
ing  and  shooting  tigers,  and  of  other  imprudent 
Indian  pleasures,  and  had  been  for  some  months 
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past  in  very  indifferent  health.  Though  he  had 
not  been  more  than  a  year  in  India,  his  liver 
was  already  affected,  and  it  seemed  too  probable 
that  he  would  be  obliged  to  exchange  into  a 
regiment  stationed  at  borne.  All  the  refined 
appliances,  by  the  purchase  of  which  he  had 
disgusted  and  offended  good  Mr  Somerville, 
availed  him  little.  He  desired  nothing,  he 
said,  but  what  he  could  not  obtain — to  breathe 
cool  air,  and  bathe  in  cold  water.  In  a  later 
letter  he  wrote  that  he  greatly  feared  he  should 
be  compelled  to  apply  for  leave  of  absence  on 
medical  certificate,  in  which  case  he  would 
come  home,  in  hopes  of  being  benefited  by  the 
voyage.  But  if  so,  George  must  excuse  him 
if  he  drew  on  him  for  the  means,  as  he  was 
very  hard  up,  and  it  would  be  impossible  for 
him  to  do  otherwise,  &c.  &c. 

A  month  or  two  before  this  time,  Katherine 
had  heard  from  her  beloved  governess  and 
friend  Mrs  Oliphant  that  in  May  a  little  girl 
had  been  born  in  their  sunny  Highland  manse, 
coming  opportunely,  she  said,  to  give  her  full 
employment  once  more.     The  house  had  been 
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long  arranged,  to  the  last  curtain  of  the  last 
window  ;  Archibald's  wardrobe  set  in  excellent 
order ;  she  had  gradually  made  acquaintance 
with  everybody  in  the  parish  within  walking 
distance,  and  knew  at  once  where  to  go  with 
her  social  and  charitable  ministrations ;  and 
while  Archibald  had  plenty  of  parish  work  as 
well  as  of  study  before  him,  she  would  soon  have 
had  too  much  leisure,  but  for  this  new  interest 
— this  blessed  event  of  their  lives,  which,  as 
Katherine  would  recollect,  is  characterised  by 
their  dear  old  favourite  poet  as  one  which 
always  "  brings  hope  with  it,  and  forward-look- 
ing thoughts."  She  now  wrote  to  thank  Kathe- 
rine for  her  congratulations  and  presents  on 
the  occasion,  and  to  tell  her  how  well  her  little 
namesake  was  thriving.  "For  you  need  not 
doubt,  my  love,  though  I  did  not  ask  your  leave 
to  do  so,  that  she  has  been  baptised  by  the 
name  dearest  to  me  on  earth,  that  of  Katherine 
Beaton.  She  is  fair  and  blue-eyed,  and  we 
natter  ourselves  has  some  resemblance  to  you  ; 
and  I  pray  that  she  may  be  spared  to  grow  up 
to  us  as  good  and  pure,  as  upright,  truthful, 
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and  loving,  as  the  first  we  have  known  of  that 
name. 

"  You  were  afraid  your  wonderful  box  might 
not  arrive  in  time  for  the  christening,  but  it 
came  more  than  a  fortnight  before  that  memor- 
able Sunday.  I  had  determined  to  go  to 
church  with  the  child  myself,  and  was  not 
strong  enough  for  some  weeks ;  and  then  we 
had  another  delay  to  suit  the  convenience  of 
the  neighbouring  clergyman,  who  had  to  find 
an  assistant  for  that  day,  that  he  might  kindly 
come  here  to  perform  the  ceremony,  and  so 
allow  Archibald  to  take  the  vows  upon  him- 
self. 

"  I  may  well  call  your  box  a  wonderful  one  ! 
It  seemed  to  contain  everything  under  the  sun. 
Such  beautiful  and  refined  clothing  for  myself 
and  the  babe  as  I  suppose  was  never  seen  by  any 
of  our  sturdy  young  Highland  lads  and  lasses 
before.  Archibald  had  a  great  fear  that  the 
sight  of  it  would  entirely  distract  their  atten- 
tion from  the  serious  interests  of  the  day. 
Verily  you  seem  determined  that  if  my 
womanly  weakness — which  I  see  you  have  not 
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forgotten — in  favour  of  elegant  flowing  robes, 
and  pretty  gloves  and  handkerchiefs,  should 
have  been  slumbering  of  late,  it  shall  not 
altogether  die  out  for  want  of  timely  food  and 
exercise  !  And  how  can  I  thank  you  enough 
for  the  splendid  present  of  books  you  have 
sent  to  my  dear  self-denying  husband?  chosen, 
too,  with  judgment  and  skill  that  might  befit 
a  bishop.  Your  thoughtful  generosity  in  this 
touches  me  even  more  deeply  than  all  your 
kind  cares  about  the  feminine  finery,  minute 
and  discriminating  as  they  have  been.  It  has 
long  been  the  height  of  his  ambition  in  the 
way  of  library,  to  possess  Howe,  Baxter, 
Leighton,  and  Witsius,  and,  of  all  others,  an 
entire  set  of  the  Fathers  ;  and  nothing,  except 
a  conscientious  consideration  of  our  present 
position,  and  of  the  rational  scope  of  his  pre- 
sent aims,  has  prevented  him  from  making 
undue  sacrifices  to  obtain  them,  and  perhaps 
postponing  more  important  duties  to  indulge 
in  their  study.  Now  he  is  rather  differently 
situated  ;  and  here  come  the  coveted  books, 
just  as  he  is  ready  for  them !     He  fully  under- 
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stands  his  work,  and,  by  a  careful  arrangement 
of  his  time,  finds  himself  now,  for  the  first  time, 
in  possession  of  some  hours  of  most  days  that 
he  may  devote  to  his  own  improvement  or 
recreation.  Always,  as  you  know,  a  close  and 
accurate  student  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew 
Scriptures  and  early  Fathers,  and  with  con- 
stant prayers  to  God  for  the  assistance  of  His 
Holy  Spirit  as  the  grand  motive  power,  he 
has  written  his  sermons  hitherto,  I  may  say, 
out  of  himself — I  mean,  in  manner  and  illus- 
tration, out  of  his  own  simple,  earnest  mind  ; 
and  carefully  prepared  his  fervent  prayers  in 
the  same  way.  I  do  think  his  labours  have 
been  blessed,  and  not  without  good  fruits.  He 
is  decidedly  liked  by  all  classes.  You  will 
smile  at  this  last  word,  but  it  is  true  that  we 
have  a  wonderful  variety  of  classes — that  is, 
of  taste  and  power  of  intellect — in  this  remote 
district  as  in  more  cultivated  places.  But  we 
are  certainly,  for  the  most  part,  but  rude  and 
ignorant.  Many  of  what  you  would  think  the 
simplest  truths  in  morals  and  science  are  quite 
undreamt  of  as  yet  amongst  us  ;  and  he  thinks 
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a  great  deal  may  be  done  in  the  way  of  clear- 
ing away  superstition  and  putting  a  trustful 
religious  spirit  in  its  stead ;  and  that  it  will 
now  be  his  duty  and  privilege,  with  God's  help, 
to  do  it.  He  hopes,  by  the  study  of  such  acute 
minds — such  powerful,  cultivated,  and,  above 
all,  God-fearing  writers,  as  Leighton,  and  many 
of  the  others  you  have  sent  him,  that  he  will 
not  only  gain  clearer  views  of  truth  for  the 
building  up  of  his  own  mind,  but  be  enabled, 
by  his  better  cultivation,  to  lead  others,  as  well 
as  himself,  up  to  a  higher  level  of  thought  and 
action.  But  I  fear  I  am  prosing — as  people 
who  have  plenty  of  leisure  are  apt  to  do — and 
shall  weary  you,  and  must  hasten  on  with  the 
rest  of  my  little  news. 

"  On  second  thoughts,  dearest,  I  rather  retract 
that  "notion  ;  for  you  will  have  changed,  indeed, 
if  you  think  anything  tiresome  which  so  nearly 
concerns  one  who  has  loved  you  so  long  and 
tenderly,  and  whose  life  was  for  so  many 
sweet  years,  I  may  say,  a  portion  of  your  own. 
Oh,  dearest  Katherine,  how  constantly  and  in- 
tensely does  my  memory — my  heart — turn  to 
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the  happy,  happy  time  we  spent  together  so 
closely  united  ;  to  our  long  daily  walks — wan- 
derings rather  —  over  bare  old  Scoonie  Hill, 
often  as  far  as  quaint,  solitary  Denino ;  or 
down  over  bare  hills  to  the  rocky  shore  to 
gaze  wonderingly  for  the  hundredth  time  on 
the  interesting  sea-girt  Spindle-rock  ;  or  rest 
from  the  summer  heats  in  the  cool,  ever-drip- 
ping cave  of  Kinkell ;  and  to  the  many  eager 
talks  we  had  in  the  course  of  them,  about 
everything  under  the  sun,  I  believe  ;  when,  in 
spite  of  our  respective  positions,  and  the  ten 
or  twelve  years  of  difference  in  our  ages,  I 
could  and  did  say  to  you  everything  that  was 
in  my  mind,  and  felt  that  in  return  I  '  almost 
received  your  heart  into  my  own  ;'  and,  judg- 
ing by  my  own  feelings  of  interest  in  all  that 
concerns  you,  I  shall  venture  to  go  on  without 
scruple  with  my  little  details. 

"You  may  be  sure  that  on  the  lovely  July 
morning  of  the  christening-day,  I  went  to 
church  dressed  in  the  beautiful  dark-blue  silk 
gown  you  sent — which  fitted  me  marvellously 
— and  also  the  soft  white  shawl  and  delicate 
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white  bonnet.  And  how  I  wished  you  could 
have  seen  how  lovely  darling  baby  looked  in 
the  long  robe,  so  richly  worked  by  your  own 
dear  hands.  You  bid  me  examine  the  wreath 
going  all  round  it,  and  consider  it  as  a  proof 
that  the  great  pains  I  took  to  make  you  neat- 
handed  have  not  been  quite  thrown  away.  I 
did  not  think  of  it  at  all  in  that  way,  my 
darling  Katherine  ;  I  felt  rather  as  if  every 
separate  flower  were  an  embodiment  of  your 
own  kind,  loving,  graceful  thoughts,  copied, 
indeed,  and  it  may  be  imperfectly,  but  by  a 
hand  faithful  to  its  own  powers,  from  the 
works  of  the  Great  Master,  who  utters  His 
thoughts  so  exquisitely  to  us  in  the  lilies  and 
violets,  and  shows  us  daily  and  nightly  the 
greatness  of  His  wisdom  and  His  power  in 
the  whole  marvellous  world  around  us — 'the 
garment  we  see  Him  by.' 

"My  Katherine,  as  I  know  it  would  afford 
you  pleasure,  I  wish  I  could  give  you  the  faint- 
est notion  of  my  dear  Archibald's  delight  and 
thankfulness  to  God  for  this  supreme  and 
crowning  gift  of  all  His  many  bounties  towards 
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us — you  know  his  deep  feelings,  and  simple 
ardent  piety.  As  you  will  easily  believe,  he 
suffered  agonies  while  I  was  ill,  and  for  several 
days  seemed  to  fear  that  I,  or  the  cherished 
little  one,  might  die  at  any  moment.  He  was 
a  tenderer,  as  well  as  a  more  agreeable,  nurse 
to  both  of  us  than  the  good  old  Highland 
Elspeth,  who  has  helped  so  many  stout  High- 
landers into  the  world.  She  is  considered 
something  of  a  seeress,  over  and  above  her 
professional  lore ;  and  I  confess  that,  weakened 
as  I  was,  and  of  course  easily  agitated,  against 
my  better  judgment  I  felt  terribly  frightened 
as  often  as  I  caught  her  looking  narrowly  at 
my  precious  one,  or  even  at  myself;  but  I  was 
too  discreet  to  hint  anything  of  this  to  poor 
Archibald,  who  had  trials  enough  without  it. 
In  a  short  time  I  got  tolerably  well,  and  was 
able  to  look  on  Elspeth's  glowering  regards 
as  a  token  for  good  rather  than  evil.  Archi- 
bald's rapturous  joy  over  us  when  we  could 
come  into  the  public  room,  and  go  out  of  doors 
with  him,  is  indescribable.  He  could  not  bear 
to  lose  sight  of  us  for  a  moment,  and  it  was 
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many  weeks  before  I  could  persuade  him  to  go 
to  his  books  again ;  even  when  he  did  go,  it 
was  only  on  condition  that  every  door  should 
stand  open  between  his  little  book-room  and 
the  nursery,  which  is  inside  the  parlour,  that 
he  might  never  lose  sight  of  us,  and  be  able 
to  hear  every  rock  I  gave  the  cradle  !  On  the 
christening  day  I  think  his  excitement  was  at 
its  height,  and  I  believe  the  vows  were  never 
taken  with  deeper  earnestness  of  purpose,  or 
more  exalted  notions  of  duty  and  obligation. 
But  I  suppose  something  in  the  good  old 
clergyman's  looks  or  words,  in  his  solemn 
charge  to  his  young  brother,  had  touched  his 
sensitive  conscience,  and  alarmed  him  with  the 
idea  of  his  love  being  somewhat  idolatrous,  for 
he  was  low  and  uneasy  all  that  Sabbath  even- 
ing, and  his  fervent  prayers  at  worship  seemed 
to  take  a  self- warning  tone  in  that  direction. 
Next  morning  he  awoke  early,  scared  and 
humiliated  by  a  dream  he  had  dreamt.  It 
was,  that  as  he  was  gazing  on  and  delighting 
in  his  new  treasure,  her  little  face  grew  into 
another  face ;  it  was  the  one  with  which,  all 
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through  his  life,  ever  since  his  dear  pious 
mother  had  first  read  of  it  to  him  with  trem- 
bling lips,  his  fancy  had  always  invested  the 
angel  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  he  felt,  rather 
than  heard,  it  say  to  him  as  the  angel  did  to 
St  John,  when  he  fell  down  before  it  and 
would  have  worshipped  it,  '  See  thou  do  it 
not !  Worship  God ! '  and  then  had  suddenly 
disappeared  from  his  sight.  He  had  been  in 
terrible  agitation  and  misery,  and  could  not 
rest  without  coming  to  me  to  see  if  our  angel 
were  still  lent  to  us,  and  to  warn  me,  as  well 
as  himself,  against  inordinate  affection,  even 
towards  this  precious  little  one.  I  could  not 
help  feeling  rather  scared  myself,  seeing  his 
poor  face  twitching  nervously,  and  his  whole 
being  in  a  tremor.  But  I  was  soon  able  in 
some  measure  to  comfort  him,  by  saying  that 
he  was  quite  right  in  what  should  always  be 
first  with  us,  to  fear  and  love  God,  and  to 
strive  to  conform  ourselves  to  His  will  in  all 
things,  but  that  I  thought  this  little  one,  and 
all  little  ones,  were  Christ's  lambs — were  given 
to  us  individually  to  love  and  cherish,  and 
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with  the  high  purpose,  among  others,  of  help- 
ing us  to  rise  out  of  self  and  sense,  of  enabling 
us  to  feel,  however  faintly  and  imperfectly, 
what  the  love  of  the  Father  really  was — to 
make  us  try  to  put  ourselves  in  the  position  of 
God  to  them,  as  far  as  our  poor  human  nature 
would  permit ;  and  though  it  should  sometimes 
seem  hard  to  them,  as  it  is  to  us,  to  be  chas- 
tened for  our  good,  always  to  act  towards 
them  in  accordance  with  what  we  know  and 
feel  to  be  for  their  highest  interests.  This 
idea  was  of  some  use  to  him,  and  has  steadied 
him  to  bear  the  sober  certainty  of  his  new 
position,  entailing  on  him  so  many  new  duties, 
as  well  as  of  such  exquisite  waking  bliss ; 
and  oh,  Katherine,  how  fondly  do  I  hope 
these  two  will  long  be  spared  to  bless  each 
other ! 

"  I  told  you  how  very  kind  Mr  Buchanan 
had  been  to  us,  in  putting  one  of  his  pretty 
new  boats — as  well  as  a  gillie  to  row  it — at 
Archibald's  service  whenever  he  wished  to 
visit  his  distant  parishioners.  As  the  loch, 
though  narrow,  is  nearly  ten  miles  long,  and 
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our  people  are  scattered  all  round  it,  many 
of  them  walking  eight  or  nine  miles  to 
church,  it  would  have  been  almost  impossible 
that,  situated  as  we  are,  about  a  third  of  the 
way  from  the  top,  Archibald  could  have  seen 
them  often,  or  visited  them  when  sick,  but  for 
this  help ;  now  it  is  quite  practicable,  and  we 
have  not  been  without  our  share  of  pleasure 
and  ease  from  it.  Last  week  I  and  baby  ac- 
companied him  on  one  of  his  visitations,  taking 
possession,  as  the  laird  had  said  he  thought  we 
should  do,  of  the  minister  s  pleasantly  cushioned 
seat,  and  we  had  three  or  four  hours  of  a  de- 
lightful row,  sailing  when  the  wind  suited,  and 
stopping,  and  occasionally  landing  when  it  was 
easy  to  do  so,  while  Archibald  made  his  visit. 
You  cannot  think  how  pretty  and  picturesque 
it  looked,  particularly  when  we  could  have  the 
sail  up  ;  I  wished  so  intensely  you  had  been 
with  us  !  I  know  how  completely  you  would 
have  enjoyed  such  simple  gypsying,  and  have 
delighted  in  the  purple  carpeting  of  heather 
we  often  landed  on,  dotted  with  fern  and  fox- 
glove, the  delicious  scents  and  sounds,  the  clear 
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air,  and  secluded  loveliness.  I  amused  the 
time  of  Archibald's  absence  by  getting  the  gillie 
to  tell  me  the  Gaelic  names  of  everything  I 
pointed  out  to  him,  and  teaching  him  the  Eng- 
lish ones  in  return ;  he  remembered  better 
than  I  could,  and  vastly  enjoyed  my  difficulty 
in  pronouncing,  which  he  seemed  to  think 
mighty  stupid. 

"  Dearest  Katherine,  you  must  come  soon, 
and  realise  our  new  whereabouts  ;  it  hurts  me 
that  you  speak  of  keeping  it  as  your  '  Yarrow 
unvisited/  for  I  shall  never  wish  you  to  come, 
if  you  are  only  to  come  when  you  have  the 
poet's  reason  for  the  movement.  And  indeed, 
from  your  charming  account  of  people  and 
things  round  you,  it  seems  highly  improbable 
you  ever  will  have  it,"  &c.  &c.  &c. 

The  last  part  of  Mrs  Oliphant's  letter  rather 
pricked  Katherine's  conscience.  True,  she  had 
longed  intensely  to  see  again  this  dearest,  most 
sympathetic  of  friends — this  second  mother  ; 
would  have  given  all  the  worlds  one  ever  lias 
to  give,  to  be  able  to  take  sweet  counsel  with 
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her — to  feel  her  dear  arms  round  her,  and  only 
once  more  to  rest  her  weary  head  on  that  ever- 
warm,  affectionate  bosom.  But  this  was  only 
in  the  first  unhappy  days  of  her  sojourn  among 
strangers,  when  she  so  much  needed  sympathy, 
and  felt  convinced  that  no  one  except  her  dar- 
ling Hop-ie  would  ever  care  for  her,  no  one  but 
her  ever  understand  her  miserable  orphaned 
feelings. 

In  one  view,  it  is  a  mistake  to  think  that 
youth  is  our  most  hopeful  season  ;  for  it  re- 
quires personal  experience  to  realise  the  fact, 
that  time  will  in  the  slightest  degree  modify 
the  present  suffering.  While  the  misanthro- 
pical poet  feels  that  his  greatest  grief  is  that 
there  is  nothing  in  life  worth  grieving  for  ;  and 
the  experienced  sufferer  is  humiliated  by  the 
knowledge  that  he  cannot  stay  the  present 
grief,  but  that  it,  like  all  the  others,  will  soon 
"go  glimmering  through  the  dream  of  things 
that  were  ;"  it  is  reserved  for  bright-eyed  vivid 
youth  alone  to  enjoy  the  keen  satisfaction 
there  is  in  a  full  faith  in  the  eternity  of  its 
own  regrets — of  hearing  in  its  most  piercing 
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accents  the  "  never !  never  !  sounding  through 
the  phantom  years." 

And  Katherine  had  now  the  humiliation  of 
feeling  how  much  more  faithful  Miss  Hope 
seemed  to  have  been  than  herself  to  these  first 
affections — as  doubtless  she  was,  in  proportion 
to  her  feelings  having  in  them  more  of  the  true 
mother's.  For  a  mother's  love  is  unlike  all 
other  in  being  not  only  more  faithful  in  absence 
— less  exacting  of  a  complete  return — but  oh, 
most  wonderful  of  its  perfections !  in  being 
content  to  know  that  its  passionately  cherished 
object  should  be  happy  and  blessed  out  of  her 
presence,  and  without  her  instrumentality ! 

But  though  Katherine  in  her  new  position 
had  been  gradually  and  unconsciously  drifting 
into  a  set  of  new  and  keen  interests  in  which 
Mrs  Oliphant  had  no  longer  any  part,  and 
was  now  startled  into  a  perception  of  the 
incompleteness  of  her  own  devotion  in  com- 
parison to  that  of  the  maternal  friend,  the 
love  she  bore  her  was  nevertheless  of  a  healthy, 
robust  character,  and  was  in  no  danger  of 
dying  out. 
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She  looked  forward  with  delight  to  the  hope 
of  going  one  day  to  Inverardel,  and  only  the 
length  of  the  journey,  and  the  scruple  of  leav- 
ing Mrs  Arundel  for  so  long  a  time,  prevented 
her  from  proposing  it  now  to  her  uncle. 


CHAPTER   XXXII. 

anne's  marriage. 

Nor  had  Katherine,  in  her  happy  English 
home,  at  all  lost  her  interest  in  the  Kamsay 
family.  The  affectionate  kindness  they  had 
all  lavished  on  her  subdued  youth  had  deeply 
impressed  her  heart  and  memory.  They  had 
now  written  to  tell  her  that  Anne  was  soon  to 
be  married  to  her  faithful  admirer  the  Eev. 
Mr  Duff;  and  it  was  scarcely  less  a  pleasure 
to  her  to  select  a  profusion  of  pretty  and  useful 
wedding-gifts  to  send  to  St  Andrews  than  had 
been  the  making-up  of  the  Inverardel  christ- 
ening-box. Mrs  Arundel  showed  her  sympathy 
by  entering  into  this  interest  with  as  keen  a 
zest  as  if  she  had  been  the  first  person  con- 
cerned ;  devised  how  it  could  all  be  done  1  >y  a 
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correspondence  with  her  trusty  dressmaker  in 
London ;  and,  exerting  her  own  faultless  taste, 
wrote  with  her  own  hand  such  minute  direc- 
tions about  silks,  stuffs,  and  veils,  as  well  as 
about  elegant  modes  of  trimming  and  making 
up,  that  scarcely  a  failure  occurred.  They  had 
a  variety  of  drawings  sent  down  from  Eundel 
&  Bridges,  of  the  most  approved  of  silver  tea- 
equipages,  selected  the  prettiest,  and  had  the 
work  executed  in  the  solidest  fashion ;  and 
Katherine  had  particular  satisfaction  in  herself 
drawing — partly  from  memory,  partly  from 
imagination — the  pattern  of  a  certain  bright 
gold  chain,  with  a  malachite  cross,  and  brooch 
to  match,  like  one  she  remembered  that  Anne 
had  once  seen  worn  by  a  beautiful  young  Eng- 
lish lady  at  one  of  the  pleasant  St  Andrews 
assemblies,  and  had  described  so  minutely  and 
admiringly  to  her,  in  one  of  her  rare  and  de- 
lightful walks  on  the  sands  with  Millicent  and 
herself,  that  she  had  never  forgotten  it,  and 
had  now  determined  to  have  it  revived  as  far 
as  possible  ;  and  if,  on  realising  even  this  little 
ideal,  it  proved  to  be  another  Yarrow,  the  dis- 
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appointment  is  common.  It  was  none  the  less 
a  beautiful  ornament,  was  highly  prized  by 
Anne,  and  made  a  great  figure  in  the  trousseau 
when  laid  out  on  the  snow-white  counterpane 
of  the  best  bedroom  bed  at  St  Andrews,  and 
shown  with  honest  pride  to  all  comers  by 
worthy  Mrs  Eamsay,  whom  the  marriage,  and 
all  the  preparations  for  it,  were  occupying 
almost  to  the  impossibility  of  her  nightly  rest. 
To  lose  Anne  as  a  daily  and  hourly  com- 
panion and  comforter — the  co-operator,  if  not 
rather  the  sole  manager  of  the  family,  and  re- 
dresser  of  grievances  in  the  house — was,  as  she 
was  wTell  aware,  a  far  greater  loss  to  the  house 
than  if  her  own  right  hand  had  been  cut  off. 
But  this  good  and  useful  daughter  was  now 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  had  done  her  part 
well  by  her  parents  and  the  younger  children, 
and  Mrs  Eamsay  was  too  motherly  and  affec- 
tionate to  compare  for  a  moment  either  her 
own  loss,  or  the  loss  her  going  might  be  to 
others,  to  the  desirableness  of  Anne's  own  happi- 
ness being  secured  by  a  marriage  of  real  attach- 
ment— of  her  having  a  sphere  of  her  own — her 
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own  peculiar  little  web  of  life  to  weave,  after 
the  pattern  prefigured  to  her  individual  appre- 
hension by  the  Creator;  and  if  of  mingled 
threads  of  joy  and  woe,  according  to  the  com- 
mon lot,  yet  to  be  undertaken  unhesitatingly, 
with  all  her  heart,  and  so  likely  to  be  in  accord- 
ance with  her  best  powers,  both  of  action  and 
endurance. 

The  presentation  to  the  church  of  Eccles, 
situated  in  a  sweet-lying  rural  district  to  the 
south  of  Dumfries,  had  scarcely  been  two  hours 
in  his  possession  when  Mr  Duff  wrote  to  pro- 
pose to  the  Earn  say  parents  that  what  had 
been  so  long  settled  between  Anne  and  himself 
should  soon  take  place.  The  letter  caused  no 
surprise — was  read  with  sweet  emotion  by 
Anne — with  a  flood  of  sisterly  tears,  far  more 
sympathetic  than  selfish,  by  Millie — wuth  shouts 
of  exultation  by  the  twins  and  younger  chil- 
dren— and  was  replied  to  with  a  quiet  hearti- 
ness, full  of  natural  feeling,  by  Mr  Earn  say, 
who  had  often  considered  the  matter  in  all 
its  bearings,  and  was  now  ready  to  acquiesce 
willingly,  if  not  without  a  pang. 
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Although  at  no  time  within  the  memory  of 
the  oldest  inhabitant,  which  embraced  a  period 
of  at  least  eighty  years,  had  there  been  any 
scarcity  of  pretty  and  agreeable  enough  girls  in 
St  Andrews,  yet  a  marriage  there  had  always 
been  an  event  of  rare  occurrence,  and  conse- 
quently of  proportionably  great  importance. 
We  have  hinted  that  at  that  time  of  its  com- 
paratively scanty  population, — with  little  even 
of  trade  or  manufacture  going  on  in  it — no 
Madras  College  with  its  troop  of  youthful 
masters — no  railroad  with  its  collective  and 
dispersive  power  —  no  influx  of  gay  young- 
stranger  golfers,  or  of  other  idle  pleasure-seek- 
ers,— the  old  city,  with  its  thirteen  professors, 
chosen  for  the  most  part  as  they  then  were 
from  distinguished  members  of  the  Church  well 
advanced  in  years,  its  two  or  three  Established 
ministers,  and  as  many  doctors  and  writers, 
presented  but  few  prizes  to  tempt  young  men 
to  look  for  a  home  within  its  pleasant  and 
venerable  precincts.  The  sons  and  nephews, 
therefore,  went  off  at  sixteen  or  seventeen  years 
of  age  to  push  their  fortune  in  more  hopeful 
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quarters — the  sharp  ones  usually  to  Edinburgh 
to  join  the  formidable  body  of  W.S.'s  there,  but 
the  greater  proportion  to  India  or  others  of  the 
colonies  ;  and  there  remained,  of  course,  a  very 
large  residue  of  young  as  well  as  of  ancient 
maidens.  Among  these  last  were  many,  the 
excellent  of  the  earth  in  respect  of  heart  and 
good  intentions,  but  for  the  most  part,  unfor- 
tunately, too  poor  to  be  substantially  generous 
towards  their  poorer  neighbours — with  too  little 
education  or  ambition  to  find  out  for  themselves 
some  kind  of  intellectual  occupation,  which,  if 
it  did  not  raise  them  much  in  the  scale  of  the 
world,  would  at  least  have  fleeted  the  time 
with  greater  pleasure  to  themselves — without 
that  fine  moral  enthusiasm  which  develops  so 
surely  and  beautifully  into  saintliness,  or,  when 
coupled  with  powerful  energy,  may,  now  and 
then  in  the  history  of  the  world,  blossom  out 
in  the  life  of  a  wonderful  Florence  Nightingale 
— in  short,  without  the  power  being  granted 
to  them  of  in  any  way  presenting  that  exalted 
view  of  spinsterhood  which,  in  different  cir- 
cumstances, makes  it  the  blessing  of  the  family 
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or  neighbourhood  to  which  it  belongs,  and 
made  it  the  privilege  and  glory  of  the  apos- 
tolic times,  when  the  Phebes  and  Dorcases 
were  deservedly  set  higher  than  their  wedded 
sisters. 

A  suitable  marriage,  therefore,  was  looked 
upon  by  all  and  sundry  in  the  town  as  about 
the  summum  bonum  of  social  ambition;  and  it 
was  with  no  small  pride  and  pleasure  that  Mrs 
Eamsay  put  on  her  best  black  silk  cloak  and 
bonnet,  and  set  forth  on  a  round  of  calls  for  the 
purpose  of  informing  her  large  circle  of  intimate 
cronies  that  an  event  so  auspicious  was  soon  to 
take  place  in  her  family. 

The  first  knock  was,  naturally,  made  on  the 
door  of  one  of  her  very  oldest  friends,  as  well 
as  nearest  neighbours,  in  the  South  Street,  a 
certain  Miss  Eebecca  Primrose,  an  excellent  and 
essentially  friendly  maiden  lady,  but  one  of 
those  old-fashioned,  unregenerate  women,  who 
could  not  see  the  pretty  Miss  Ramsays  walk 
day  after  day  past  her  windows — smiling,  beau- 
tifully dressed,  and  attended  by  handsome 
students  and  other  young  men,  the  best  the 
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town  afforded — with  the  equanimity  and  reti- 
cence of  a  saint  or  a  philosopheress,  and  thought 
no  great  harm  of  coming  out  with  a  sharp 
remark  occasionally,  made  as  readily  to  their 
own  mild,  easy-going  mother  as  to  any  other 
of  her  daily  visitors. 

"Gudesake,  Mrs  Ramsay,"  she  would  exclaim, 
"  if  there's  no  your  Misses  with  their  grand  new 
spring  dresses  on  in  this  bitter  cauld  day ! 
They're  for  a'  the  world  just  like  the  bonny 
crocuses  and  polyanthuses,  and  dinna  wait  for 
heat  to  bring  them  oot  in  a'  their  braverie.  I 
hope  they've  flannel  spencers  on  below  their  thin 
green  anes,  or  they'll  get  their  death  o'  cauld." 

And  after  poor  Mrs  Ramsay  had  uneasily 
"  hoped  so  too,"  would  go  on — 

"  I  wonder  mony  a  time,  my  dear,  when  I 
see  them  linkin'  oot  an'  in  sae  lichtsomely  wi' 
their  young  beaux,  whar  ye're  gaun  to  get 
shutable  husbands  to  thae  really  very  bonny, 
weel-hadden-up  lassies  o'  yours.  Anne'll  mak' 
a  capital  wife,  get  her  wha  will !  And  I  wish 
we  had  her  weel  settled — she'll  be  three-an'- 
twenty  past,  winna  she  ? " 
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Mrs  Kamsay,  though  timid  about  the  health 
of  her  daughters,  and  somewhat  doubtful  as  to 
the  prudence  of  some  of  their  ongoings,  would 
think  this  her  time  to  "hold  again,"  as  she 
would  term  it. 

"  'Deed  is  she,  Miss  Beckie  ;  but  that's  surely 
no  an  age  to  begin  to  chirm  owre,  as  if  it  was 
three-an'-thirty.  Ye're  forgettin'  that  we're 
no  queens  and  princesses,  or  even  lords  and 
ladies,  who  commonly  marry  in  their  teens, 
and  maybe  rue  their  haste  some  o'  them.  I 
wasna  married  myself  till  twa'r-tbree  years 
after  that  time  o'  life,  and  have  aye  thought  it 
early  enough  o'  conscience  for  all  the  good  I 
could  do — to  say  nothing  on  my  ain  side  of 
being  taigled  wi'  bairns  and  housekeeping 
before  I  found  myself  at  the  years  of  discretion. 
To  be  sure,  that  wouldna  be  the  case  with  our 
Anne.  I  dinna  mind  the  time  when  she  wasna 
mair  of  a  help  than  a  hindrance.  It  will  be  a 
sore  day  to  her  father  and  me  when  she  leaves 
us,  as  no  doubt  she'll  do  when  the  right  time 
and  the  right  man  come.  I  for  one  am  no 
wearying  to  see  it." 
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"  I  daur  say  no  ;  but  mind  ye,  my  leddy — 
and  ye  ken  I  speak  from  experience — on  the 
ither  side  o'  the  question,  this  is  no  a  place 
where  what  the  French  ca' passee,  young  leddies 
gie  muckle  price,  or,  what's  waur.  are  owre 
contented  themsels,  and  therefore  hae  aye 
yer  een  aboot  ye  ;  and  when  a  wiselike,  spon- 
sible man  like  your  ain  gude  Mr  Eamsay 
looks  the  way  o'  ony  o'  them,  dinna  let  them 
flout  him  awa'  for  the  sake  o'  ony  o'  thae 
whipper-snapper  student  lads  I  see  them 
careering  up  and  doon  wi'  sae  often.  Depend 
upon'd  they're  ance  awa'  and  aye  awa'  as  sune 
as  the  end  o'  the  session  comes  ;  so  dinna  let 
them  go  owre  far  wi'  ony  o'  them.  And,  'deed, 
I  fear  the  divines  are  little  mair  to  be  trusted. 
There's  no  end  o'  stories  against  them  ;  and 
there's  aye  some  water,  ye  ken,  where  the  stirkie 
drowns.  Some  o'  them  are  gude  enough,  nae 
dpot  ;  and  I  like  that  young  Duff's  look  that 
they  say's  after  Miss  Anne,  and  he's  come  o' 
decent  folk.  His  fawther's  a  most  respectable 
weel-to-do  farmer,  and  his  mother  was  quite  a 
lady — for  that  part  of  it,  a  far-awa'  cousin  o' 
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my  ain,  so  it's  likely  lie's  been  weel  brocht  up 
at  ony  rate, — far  mair  to  be  trustit  tlian  them 
that  come  from  the  dregs  o'  the  earth,  as  heaps 
o'  them  do.  I  fancy  they  come  to  their  king- 
dom owre  suddenly  or  something,  the  creturs, 
and  it  turns  their  heads  ;  for  no  suner  do 
they  get  a  kirk  than,  forgettin'  athegither 
what  they  came  oot  o',  they  think,  wha  but 
them!  and  look  oot,  most  o'  them  do,  for  a 
gude  connection,  as  they  ca'd,  which  means  a 
wife  wi'  bawbees — wi'  a  better  tocher,  in  short, 
than  I  fear  Mr  Ramsay,  wi'  a'  his  gude  business, 
can  be  expeckit  to  gie  ane  o'  his  six  dochters, — 
wise-like,  weel-fa'ared  creturs  as  they  are,  ane 
and  a' !  But  ye  would  need  to  look  after  them, 
my  dear." 

Such  natural  ebullitions,  though  springing, 
as  Mrs  Ramsay  had  a  dim  idea  they  did,  from 
a  virtue  no  longer  able  to  sympathise  with  a 
taste  for  exactly  the  same  kind  of  cakes  and 
ale  so  keenly  enjoyed  by  the  other  party,  had 
yet  quite  enough  of  reason  in  them  to  have 
occasionally  caused  the  over-easy  and  indulgent 
mother  some  painful  qualms  of  conscience  as 
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to  the  inadequacy  of  her  surveillance,  and  had 
more  than  once  elicited  from  her  a  mild  private 
remonstrance,  such  as,  "Keally,  Anne,  I  wish 
you  and  Millie  wouldna  go  gallivantin'  oot  the 
Links  so  often  wi'  a  parcel  of  student  lads  at 
your  tail.  I  don't  like  it,  and  I'm  sure  your 
papa  wouldna  like  it.  I  don't  know  what  you 
mean  by  it." 

And  on  being  patted  and  caressed  and 
laughingly  assured  that  they  meant  nothing 
by  it  but  to  be  rather  better  amused  than 
they  would  be  walking  alone,  she  felt  that 
there  could  be  nothing  far  wrong  or  it  would 
not  be  taken  so  laughingly,  and  added,  "  AVeel, 
my  dears,  I'm  no  saying  there's  a  great  deal 
far  wrang  in  it.  I  have  no  doubt  you  do 
nothing  very  much  out  o'  the  way ;"  and  on 
being  further  talked  over  and  reassured,  "  Yes, 
yes ;  I  am  quite  aware  o'  that.  I  know  that 
you  never  go  out  without  settin'  things  in 
order  in  the  house,  and  seeing  the  young  ones 
can  say  their  lessons  for  the  afternoon  school. 
It's  on  yer  own  account  I  speak ;  I'm  feared 
in  case  it  may  be  a  loss  to  yourselves.     It  has 
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a  glaikit-like  look,  and  is  sure  to  cause  specu- 
lation. You  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  in  a 
town  like  this  folk's  tongues  are  never  in  their 
pockets.  I  declare  I'm  trirnmlin'  every  day, 
when  I  see  you  go  out  and  come  in  with  one 
person  or  another,  that  some  officious  bocly'll 
go  claikin'  to  your  papa  about  seein'  you  so 
closely  attended.  He  thinks  aye  ye  canna  do 
wrang  :  he's  owre  busy  to  think  anything  else. 
But  if  there's  ony  ill  putten  into  his  head 
there'll  be  a  pretty  sisseraro  set  up,  and  neither 
you  nor  I'll  ever  hear  the  end  of  it." 

"But,  mamma  dear,  we  wouldn't  do  it  of 
ourselves  if  there  were  the  slightest  harm  in 
it,"  Anne  mildly  responded,  and  Millie  more 
demurely,  "  How  can  we  possibly  help  it, 
mamma,  if  people  we  know,  people  who  visit 
at  the  house — our  friends,  we  may  call  them — 
choose  to  join  us  and  walk  with  us  %  Do  you 
think  we  ask  them  to  come  \  No,  indeed  ;  I'm 
sure  I  want  none  of  them  particularly,  but  I 
should  hardly  like  to  tell  them  to  go  about 
their  business,  in  case  people  might  talk  about 
them    and    us.     You    would    hardly  like  that 
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yourself ;  and  I  do  not  believe  that  anybody 
would  take  the  trouble  to  remark  on  who 
walked  with  us,  if  they  were  not  tired  of 
walking  alone  themselves — unless,  indeed,  some 
ill-natured  old  maid  like  Becky  Primrose,  whose 
tongue's  no  scandal.  Dear  mamma,  I  wish 
you  would  not  call  on  her  so  often ;  she's 
always  putting  some  evil  in  your  head." 

And  then  innocent  Mrs  Eamsay  involun- 
tarily let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag,  by  saying, 
"  Miss  Becky's  anything  but  ill-natured,  Millie. 
She  has  a  great  likin'  for  us  all.  But  if  you 
think  she's  likely  to  take  notice  of  what  you 
do,  what  for  do  you  make  a  point  of  passing 
by  her  windows  regularly,  every  time  you  go 
clown  or  come  up  from  the  Scores  ?  Natu- 
rally, she'll  no  have  her  tale  to  seek  about  it ; 
and  indeed  I  take  it  very  kind  that  she  speaks 
of  it  only  to  myself." 

The  young  ladies  here  merrily  exchanged 
glances,  and  the  caustic  Millie  cried,  "  Oh,  ho  ! 
then  it  is  Miss  Becky !  I  thought  so  !  and  is 
it  a  proof  of  her  liking  for  us  to  put  ill  in 
your   head  about  your  own  flesh  and  blood  ? 
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and  does' she  confine  her  remarks  to  yourself? 
Not  very  likely.  And  can  we  escape  her 
espionage,  seeing  her  windows  look  out  every 
airt  the  wind  blows — east  and  west,  north  and 
south !  Never  mind  what  she  says,  darling 
mammy;  we  can  take  excellent  care  of  our- 
selves ;  tell  her  next  time,  with  my  compli- 
ments, that  she  would  do  all  we  do,  and  a 
great  deal  worse,  if  she  had  half  the  tempta- 
tion." 

And  Mrs  Kamsay,  tired  of  an  argument  in 
which  she  was  evidently  losing  ground,  said, 
"  Go  away  with  your  nonsense,  Millie  ;  ye've 
an  ill-scrapit  tongue  in  yer  head.  I  havena 
breath  to  argue  wi'  you." 

Although  Miss  Becky's  hint  had  been  given 
more  than  two  years  before  this  time,  it  may 
be  easily  supposed  that  Mrs  Kamsay  would 
feel  particular  gratification  in  giving  her  the 
cream  of  her  present  news,  as  well  as  that 
the  worthy  and  really  friendly  Becky  should 
receive  it  with  such  a  hearty  burst  of  con- 
gratulation as  completely  to  clear  away  any 
doubt    that    Millie's   insinuations  might  have 
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left  on  Mrs  Ramsay's  mind  against  her  good- 
nature. 

"  Eh  !  but  that  is  grand  news,  Mrs  Ramsay! 
I  wish  you  and  a*  that  belong  to  you  joy  o't 
wi'  a'  my  heart !  Didna  I  tell  yon  that  \  I 
could  ha'  ta'en  nay  oath  that  John  Duff  would 
be  leal  and  true  to  the  very  backbone.  Ye 
see  he's  nane  o'  the  upstart  tribe  that  think, 
because  they've  gotten  on  a  bit,  they  should 
aye  be  skutin'  themselves  farther  forrit,  by 
fair  means  or  foul.  But  then  his  mother  was 
a  leddy,  my  ain  cousin  only  twice  removed, 
for  his  grandmother  was  my  german  cousin — 
a  Ferguson  she  was  ;  and  I  never  kent  o'  ane 
o'  the  name,  or  o'  their  near  descendants, 
crackin'  tryst.'' 

•'•  I  came  to  tell  you  first,  Miss  Becky,"  said 
the  highly  gratified  mamma  :  "  I  thought  you 
would  be  pleased.'" 

••  Pleased  !  I'm  deliokted  !  An*  it's  a  i^ude 
livin'  and  a  bonny  spot  ■  Isn't  that  chermin'  \ 
Dear  Annie  !  will  she  no  be  a  rale  blessin'  to 
him  \  That  she  will ;  an'  mak'  his  plack  a 
bawbee   if  onybody  can  do'd,  for  as  genteel 
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and  like  a  lecldy  as  she  aye  is,  wi'  her  bit 
genty  ginch  frocks  and  neat  collars  and  ruffles 
— as  tidy  as  if  she  never  did  a  hand's  turn; 
an'  yet  sic  a  wark  as  she  pits  through  her  wee 
hands !  forbye  schulin'  the  little  anes,  an'  for- 
bye  a'  her  gallivanting  which  has  been  to  some 
purpose  after  a',  ye  see." 

"  I  thought  you  were  sometimes  disposed  to 
be  a  wee  hard  on  their  innocent  little  stravaig- 
ing,  Miss  Becky,"  replies  Mrs  Eamsay,  inclined 
like  the  world  in  general  to  judge  by  the  event 
rather  than  "  the  eternal  fitness  of  things." 

"Weel,  maybe,  my  dear,"  says  the  candid 
Becky.  "There's  a  great  deal  o'  luck  in  a' 
thing ;  and  we  must  aloo  it's  dune  weel 
enough  in  Annie's  case.  But,  gudesake !  I 
must  seek  out  a  present  to  her.  I've  a  real 
bonny  little  clear-stoned  ring  that'll  no  gang 
on  ony  o'  my  fingers  noo — uo  even  on  my 
pirliewinkie,  for  though  it's  no'  big,  it's  a  wee 
crookit — but  it'll  fit  Annie  fine.  I'll  gie  ye't 
wi'  you  at  ance,  for  fear  I  rue.  It's  a  real 
auncient  heirlume ;  but  I  think  it  cam'  o' 
the  Ferguson  side  o'  my  mither's  family,  so 
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John  Duffs  wife  would  hae  a  nat'ral  right  to 
it  at  ony  rate,  if  I  were  out  o'  the  gate.  But, 
Lord's  sake !  what  am  I  say  in'  %  that  would 
never  do.  I  forgot  there  was  a  death's-head 
and  cross-bones  set  below  the  crystal,  that  it 
wouldna  be  lucky  to  gie  to  a  bride.  Noo, 
never  mention  that  I  evened  her  to  that.  It's 
rale  provokin' !  I  dinna  ken  what  was  the 
use  o'  pittin'  sic  a  thing  in  sic  a  place !  and 
I'm  sure  it's  nowise  ornamental.  My  gude- 
brither,  Willie  Lumsden,  aince  said  it  was  a 
rnementie  morie,  and  I  ken  that  means  some- 
thing to  be  aye  tellin'  you  there  is  sic  a  thing 
as  death.  Piper's  news  indeed !  An'  I  do 
mind  that,  whan  I  could  see  the  little  objec — 
which  I  canna  do  noo  even  wi'  my  spectacles 
on,  nor  for  mony  a  year  and  day — it  lookit 
gey  an'  gruesome." 

Mrs  Ramsay  concurred,  with  a  slight  shud- 
der, in  the  impropriety  of  making  so  ominous 
a  present  at  such  a  time,  adding  that  there 
was  no  need  that  Miss  Becky  should  rack 
either  her  brain  or  her  repositories — that  Anne 
would  think  her  good- will  and  wishes  sufti- 
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cient  present.     But  Miss  Becky  was  bent  on  a 
more  substantial  proof  of  her  favour. 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  Til  gie  her,"  she  cried, 
triumphantly,  "and  Fll  be  bound  there's  nae  ill- 
luck  about  them — a  pair  of  very  bonny  white, 
or  rather  pink,  silk  stockins,  wi'  splendid  open 
clocks  gaun  half-way  up  the  legs  o'  them.  Eh, 
me !  if  that's  no  an  auld  story,  Mrs  Eamsay. 
They  were  a  present  to  me  from  Willie  Lums- 
den  himsel',  when  he  married  my  sister  Betsy, 
a  h under  year  syne,  or,  at  ony  rate,  near  the 
half  o'd.  Ye'll  mind  o'  them  baith,  though  you 
were  little  mair  than  a  bairn  when  they  dee'd, 
for  neither  of  them  lived  lang.  He  was  a 
writer  in  the  toon,  and  your  Mr  Eamsay  came 
in  after  him  for  the  Bank, — and  lucky  he  was 
to  get  it,  and  weel  he's  managed  it,  and  a' 
thing  else  he  has  to  do  wi',  as  I  have  good 
reason  to  know ;  for  I  never  got  five  per  cent 
for  my  little  pittance — and  a  difference  of 
haill  five  pounds  a-year  it's  made  to  me — till 
he  got  it  for  me  on  ane  o'  Gordon's  mortgages. 
But  I  mind  sae  weel  o'  puir  Willie  sayin'  the 
stockins  were  to  be  green,  because  Bess  was 

VOL.  II.  u 
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far  younger  than  me,  and  that  I  was  to  dance 
wi'  them  on  after  the  weddin' — and  angrie 
enough  I  was ;  but  though  he  haclna  muckle, 
he  had  mair  wit  than  to  do  sic  an  impedent 
thing — 'deed  I've  a  notion  he  had  some  guess 
that  if  he  had,  I  would  ha'  tell't  him,  if  I  had 
been  as  easy  pleased  as  Bess  had  been,  I  would- 
na  ha'  been  there  that  day  a  maiden, — and  on 
the  garret-stair,  as  he  said, — to  dance  at  his 
weddin' ;  but  I  aye  keepit  my  ain  coonsel,  Mrs 
Eamsay,  about  my  early  crosses  and  losses. 
Ye  may  depend  upon'd  for  a'  that,  that  I  hae 
na  been  sae  ill  likit  as  no  to  hae  had  my  ain 
share  o'  hopes  as  weel  as  o'  heartbreaks.  But 
as  to  the  stockins,  I  never  had  them  on  but 
aince,  and  that  was  a  dozen  o'  years  syne,  at 
their  eldest  daughter's  marriage — Eliza,  as  she 
insisted  on  folk  ca'in'  her,  though  Betsy,  or 
even  Bess,  was  thocht  gude  enough  for  her 
mother, — a  bonnier  woman,  and  ane  that  had 
twice  her  daughter's  smeddum.  They  were 
rather  small  for  me,  and  so  as  ye'll  see  they 
got  a  stretch  on  that  occasion,  but  tell  Anne 
there's  no  a  broken  jisp  in  them  for  a'  that. 
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They'll  just  fit  her,  and  a  neat  ankle  she  has, 
as  she  kens  weel  enough.  I'se  warrant  she'll 
no  weary  for  thae  canty  short  petticoats  ye  a' 
wear  to  go  out  o'  fashion  ; "  and  getting  a  little 
beyond  bounds  in  her  high  glee,  "  Dinna  forget 
to  tell  her  too,  wi'  my  respecks,  that  I'm  comin' 
to  rub  shouthers  wi'  her — and  what  for  no  % 
It'll  maybe  do  gude  yet !  nae  sayin' — he  !  he  ! 
Brokener  ships  have  come  to  land ;  I'm  only 
aughty,  ye  ken;  and,  as  the  auld  man  said, 
there's  naething  impossible  for  Providence  ex- 
cept the  staff  wi'  just  ae  end !  "  &c.  &c. 

And  throughout  the  entire  course  of  her 
progress  Mrs  Eamsay's  news  were  hailed  with 
cordial  expressions  of  pleasure  and  congratula- 
tion, which,  as  Anne  was  so  deservedly  popular, 
were,  it  must  be  hoped,  in  very  few  instances 
either  hypocritical,  insincere,  or,  as  Miss  Becky 
w^ould  have  said,  "  only  frae  the  teeth  forrit." 
Her  last  call  was  made  on  the  old  Balbeaton 
servants,  Kitty  and  Fanny  Gourlay,  in  their 
grim  little  close. 

She  found  Kitty,  as  usual,  meekly  spinning 
flax  "  to  mak'  sheets  for  ane  o'  the  Misses,  fore- 
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nent  she  should  need  them/'  in  her  darkish 
but  always  neat  kitchen,  looking  graver  and 
paler,  and  evidently  wearing  fast  away.  Mrs 
Eamsay,  feeling  herself  always  safe  and  at  ease 
with  dear  old  Kitty,  was  pleased  to  give  her 
the  news  quite  alone,  and  there  were  tears  in 
the  eyes  of  both,  as  Kate,  immediately  roused 
into  a  pleasant  interest,  offered  her  hearty  and 
humble  congratulations. 

It  was  plain  in  spite  of  these,  however,  that 
she  was  far  more  struck  with  the  mother's  loss 
than  the  daughter's  gain,  for  she  was  soon 
saying,  "  Eh !  mem,  but  that'll  mak'  an  awful 
change  to  you  ! — I  dinna  like  to  think  upon'd  ! 
— and  to  mony  ithers  as  week  Dear  Miss  Anne, 
she  was  just  like  yer  mamaw,  mem, — gude 
to  a'body,  and,  like  her,  she'll  be  sair  missed, 
for  marriage,  ye  ken,  's  like  death  for  breaking 
bands  ;  ay,  ae  thing  gangs  after  anither  in 
this  warld,  and  we  maun  just  a'  submit.  But 
we  maunna  speak  that  way  eyther,  mem.  It's 
her  turn  noo,  ye  ken,  to  do  her  active  pairt,  and 
weel  she'll  do'd  ;  but  I  maun  cry  on  Fanny  or 
she'll  no  be  pleased.     Mrs  Eamsay 's  no  gaun  a 
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mount  the  stair  the  day,  Fanny,"  she  cried, 
"  so  ye'd  better  come  doon  if  ye  want  to  hear 
the  news  she's  been  sae  kind  as  to  come  to 
tell  us." 

Fanny,  who  persisted  in  considering  her  cold 
little  "  paurler,"  as  she  called  it,  a  more  dignified 
reception-room  than  Kate's  sanctum,  had  con- 
tinued to  sit  still  there  in  solitary  grandeur, 
though  she  had  for  some  time  past  distinctly 
recognised  Mrs  Eamsay's  voice  below.  She 
now  descended,  however,  brisk  and  jerky,  and 
very  full  of  smiles,  congratulations,  and  com- 
pliments. 

"  An'  so  Miss  Anne's  re'lly  gaun  to  make  out 
her  mairriage  wi'  Mr  Duff  at  last  /"  Fanny 
had  generally  a  small  drop  of  gall  to  mingle 
with  her  best  of  cordials,  the  expectation  of 
which  invariably  made  Mrs  Eamsay  feel  ner- 
vous ;  she  probably  did  not  mean  it,  but  there 
it  was,  as  if  part  of  herself,  and  sure  to  come 
as  sharply  home  to  poor  Mrs  Eamsay's  con- 
sciousness as  the  pain  of  a  needle-prick.  "  AVeel, 
mem,  I'm  rale  glad  to  hear  it — for  it  dis  nut 
do  when  things  o'  that  kind  are  owre  lang 
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bung  up — I'll  warrant  it'll  be  tbree  or  fower 
years  since  bim  and  ber  began  to  carry  on  tbe- 
gitber  1 " 

Mrs  Eamsay  readily  agreed  tbat  it  bad  cer- 
tainly been  a  pretty  long  attachment,  sbe  could 
not  say  bow  long,  but  tbey  were  botb  very 
young  still. 

"Ay,  but  it'll  be  a'  tbat,  mem,  depend 
upon'd.  I  tbink,  Kate,  it'll  be  full  fowr  'ear 
since  tbat  simmer  nicbt  tbat  I  came  in  and 
tell't  you  tbat  I  saw  tbe  twa  walking  tbeir 
liefu'  lanes  in  tbe  Lead  Braes,  and  ye'll  mind 
o'  my  sayin'  tbat  Miss  Anne  was  far  owre 
prudent  to  be  sae  tbick  wi'  ony  mere  ackwent- 
ence." 

"  Weel  -  a  -  weel,  Fanny,"  nodded  Kate,  as 
much  as  to  say,  Be  quiet,  and  say  no  more 
about  it.  But  Fanny  was  too  proud  of  ber 
own  acumen  to  be  so  easily  discouraged. 

"  I  kent  tbe  gentleman  by  sicbt ;  be  bad  lang 
lodged  down  at  tbe  fit  o'  tbe  Castle  TTynd,  wi' 
Jenny  Anderson, — oor  cousbion,  ye  ken,  mem. 
So  tbinks  I,  my  man,  I'll  no  be  lang  at  gettiu 
at  your  carater  and  forebears  ;  for  I  was  natur- 
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ally  curious  to  ken  what  kind  of  a  spark  he 
was  that  was  to  a'  appearance  after  oor  fa- 
vourite Miss  Anne.  So  I  doun  and  asks  Jenny 
to  come  and  tak'  a  dish  o'  tea  wf  Kate  and 
me  the  next  nicht " 

"  Toot,  Fanny,"  again  interposed  Kate,  "  what 
in  the  worald's  the  use  o'  gaun  into  a'  thae 
clishmaclavers.  Ye'll  weary  Mrs  Ramsay ; 
what  cares  she  for  onything  Jenny  Anderson 
could  say  about  Mr  Duff,  when  they  a  ken 
him  sae  weel  themsels  V 

"  Let  Fanny  tell  her  story,  Kitty,"  said  Mrs 
Eamsay,  complacently,  and  feeling  herself  on 
pretty  safe  ground.  "  I  daresay  Jenny  would 
like  him  very  much ;  he's  an  excellent  young 
man." 

"  She  did  that,  mem ;  but  we  didna  get 
that  oot  o'  Jenny  just  sae  sune  as  you  would 
think.  Nae  doot,  I  did  ask  her  for  no 
other  purpose  but  to  pump  oot  o'  her  her  rale 
opingon  o'  him  ;  and  whan  I  fand  her  gey  an' 
close  and  dour,  I  thocht  to  mysei'  she  had  seen 
my  drift,  and  was  mad  angrie  at  it.  I  had 
tried  roond  and  roond  the  buss,  askin'  her  if 
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her  present  lodger  keepit  gude  hours,  and  a' 
thae  common  things,  as  delicately  as  I  cud, 
and.  a'  I  got  was,  c  Ou  ay,  he  keepit  gude 
enough  hours,  —  a'  her  lodgers  did,  or  she 
wouldna  keep  them — and  paid  his  bills  too, 
regularly  on  the  Saturday  nights/  But  when 
I  gaed  just  a  wee  bit  farther,  and  wanted  to 
ken  wha  his  folk,  like,  were,  and  if  she  con- 
sidered him  a  rale  gentleman,  haith  Jenny 
turns  on  me  like  a  Ked-etin,  and  said  rale 
impedent  things  about  Kate  and  me  lookin 
doon  on  oor  betters,  and  that  she  was  just  as 
likely  to  hae  to  do  wi'  rale  gentles  as  we  were, 
and  that  it  was  her  turn  noo  to  mak'  sic 
searchin  inquiries,  and  she  would  like  to  hae 
a  gude  accoont  o'  the  young  leddies  ice  were 
sae  ready  to  set  abune  a'  the  earth.  'They 
were  very  finely  dress't,  a'body  could  see  that 
— she  lioupit  their  feyther  could  gie  them 
something  to  keep  it  up.  They  gaed  a  great 
deal  about  wi'  this  and  the  other  ane,  but 
maybe  they  werna  flirts  for  a'  that,  though  it 
lookit  like  it.  Did  they  mak'  their  ain  fine 
dresses  1     The  best  leddies  i'  the  land  often 
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did  it,  and  what  for  no'  them  1  They  lookit 
gude-natured,  but  a's  no  aye  gowd  that  glit- 
ters ; '  and  so  she  gaed  on  wi'  her  impedence, 
till  Kate  and  me  got  quite  provokit." 

"  Lorclsake,  Fanny,  and  what's  the  use  o' 
gaun  through  a'  thae  havers  noo  %  Can  ye 
no'  tell  Mrs  Earn  say  at  aince  that  Jenny  said 
what  she  did  oonder  a  mistak'  —  that  she 
thocht  we  were  gaun  a  side  against  her  young- 
man  ?  And  for  my  pairt,  I  likit  her  a'  the 
better  when  I  kent  frae  hersel'  a'  the  oots 
and  ins  o't.     She's  a  gude  woman,  Jenny." 

"  Nae  doot  that  was  the  short  and  the  lane: 
o't,  mem.  But  I  dinna  ken  what  way  Kate'll 
no'  let  me  tell  you  the  story  richt  oot  as  it 
happened.  I'm  sure  she,  as  well  as  me,  thocht 
it  very  interim'  at  the  time  ;  and  I  daur- 
say  so  would  you,  noo  since  the  match  is  a' 
settled.  If  by  some  misfortin  the  swine  had 
gane  through'd,  I'm  aware  little  enough  could- 
na  ha'  been  said  about  it ;  and  I  wud  rather 
ha'  bitten  my  tongue  afF  than  ha'  gi'en  a  sough 
o't  either  to  yersel'  or  ony  ither  body.  But 
the  fac'  was  that  honest  Jenny,  kennin'  our 
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connection  wi'  the  Ba'beaton  family,  thocht  we 
micht  objec'  to  this  mairriage  on  accoont  o' 
some  o'  the  laud's  freens  bein'  no  very  genteel 
■ — his  uncle  just  a  gude  grosser  in  Perth,  ye 
ken,  mem."  And  here  she  stopped  to  laugh 
painfully  and  shrilly,  as  if  she  yet  sorely  felt 
the  indignity  involved  in  the  fact.  "  An' 
which,  nae  doot,  whan  we  first  heard  it,  was 
rayther  a  dunterjuck  to  us  baith  ;  for  Kate, 
mild  as  she  aye  is,  has  maist  as  great  a 
scunner  at  half-pace  gentles  as  me  —  which 
is  queer  enough  ;  for  ye  ken  she  was  never 
promotit  to  keep  company  wi'  a  rale  leddy  in 
her  ain  drawin'-room,  as  I  was  wi'  yer  gran'- 
mamaw  —  auld  Leddy  Ba'beaton,  as  she  aye 
got  i'  the  toon,  when  she  cam'  to  live  i'  the 
Sooth  Street,  after  yer  gran'papaw's  death ;  and 
for  'ears  and  'ears,  to  hear  the  rale  quality — 
that  were  aye  comin'  in  frae  their  country- 
seats  to  ca'  on  her  —  chattin'  awa  sae  pretty 
among  themsels,  and  me  nae  farrer  aff  nor  the 
eastmost  windy  wi'  my  bit  white  seam  in  my 
hand,  and  aye  as  neat's  a  new  preen ;  and 
weel  I  likit  my  frail  charge.     God  bless  her 
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sauntit  memory  !  But  whan  we  did  come  to 
oonderstand  ane  anither,  Jenny  and  hiz,  and 
she  gaed  on  to  tell  us  that  his  fawther  was  a 
lairge  farmer  wi'  a  gey  bit  land  o'  his  ain,  and 
weel  respeckit  in  a'  the  Loudons,  and  his 
mother  a  minister's  dochter,  come  o'  rale  gen- 
tles, again,  on  her  mother's  side, — haith,  we 
thocht,  if  a'  that's  the  case — and  Jenny,  ye 
ken,  disna  lee — that  Miss  Anne  micht  gang 
farrer  and  fare  waur ;  so  we  gi'ed  Jenny  to 
oonderstand  that  we  had  no  objection  to  the 
match ;  and  weel  pleased  she  was  to  heard, 
for  it  was  mair  than  she  had  expeckit.  For 
Jenny's  great  mistak',  ye  see,  mem,  was  in 
thinkin'  that  Kate  and  me  would  be  lookin' 
as  high  for  Miss  Eamsay — bonny  an'  gude  as 
she  nae  doot  is — as  we  micht  a'  been  duin' 
for  Miss  Kaitrine  Beaton  —  or  say  yersel',  a 
rale  Beaton  o'  Ba'beaton, — as  if  we  didna  ken 
better  what's  wrhat  than  that  comes  to.  Na, 
na,  Jenny,  says  I,  Kate  and  me's  no  sae  fulitch. 
In  Miss  Anne's  case  even  the  grosser  can  be 
putten  up  wi' — that's  to  say,  as  lang  as  he 
keeps  himsel'  to  Perth.     If  his  grand    chop 
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had  been  i'  the  Sooth  Street,  I'll  no  say  we 
could  ha'  forgien'd,  and  the  grander  —  for  I 
think  she  magnifeed  it  pairtly  to  provoke  us 
— it  would  ha'  been  a'  that  the  waur ;  for, 
says  I,  it  would  just  ha'  been  a  bigger  e'esore 
to  her  mamaw  and  the  misses  every  time  they 
gaed  up  or  doun  the  street  ; — we  never  cud 
ha'  gotten  owre  the  chop  ! " 

"  Mercy  me,  Fanny !  "  cried  the  now  quite  ex- 
asperated Kate,  "  wull  ye  no  haud  yer  tongue, 
woman  \  A  body  would  think  you  were  a 
born  fule  to  suppose  that  a'  that  worse  than 
nonsense '11  be  agreeable  to  Mrs  Eamsay,  or 
divert  her  in  the  very  least  degree.  Mem,  I 
houp  yell  excuse  Fanny ;  ye  ken,  when  she 
gets  fairly  yokit  to  a  claver  she's  apt  to  rin 
awa'  wi'  the  harries  a'thegither,  an'  mak'  a  lang 
tale  oot  o'  little  thing.  Jenny  was  quite  de- 
lighted, mem,  as  she  micht  weel  be,  that  her 
favourite  ludger,  Maister  Duff,  had  made  sic 
a  wiselike  choice ;  and  gled  I  am  that  the  mair- 
riage  is  to  your  and  Mr  Eamsay 's  mind." 

To  the  young  ladies  themselves,  this  histori- 
ette,  like  most  things  from  the  same  quarter, 
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would  have  been  infinitely  diverting.  Millie 
in  particular  would  have  desired  no  better 
sport  than  to  listen  to  Fanny,  and  to  tempt 
her  into  further  absurdities,  which  would 
have  been  fun  enough  to  the  whole  family  for 
a  week  to  come.  But  poor  Mrs  Eamsay,  who 
lived  on  the  support  she  found  in  the  approba- 
tion of  those  around  her,  and  whose  sensitive, 
uncombative  nature  had  from  her  earliest 
days  made  her  something  of  a  martyr  to  the 
chastisement  of  Fanny's  valorous  tongue,  felt 
much  of  the  old  sense  of  depression  with 
which  she  had  so  often  left  the  dingy  little 
dwelling  "  doun  the  close,"  which  even  good 
Katie's  sweet  mild  presence  was  not  powerful 
enough  to  hallow.  She  had  risen  to  go,  but 
found  it  impossible  to  get  away. 

"  Just  twa  minutes  mair,  mem,"  pleaded  the 
obtuse  and  inexhaustible  Fanny.  "  Ye  re'ely 
maun  hear  Jenny's  version  o'  the  young  man's 
pliskies  whan  he  first  took  a  notion  o'  Miss 
Anne  ;  but  ye  shud  ha'  heard  Jenny  tell'd,  for 
it  was  like  a  novelle  as  she  gi'ed  it  to  hiz. 
IIoo  at  first  he  gaed  clean  aff  his  feed,  and  that 
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garred  Jenny  jalouse  that  there  was  something 
in  the  wund — for  ye  ken  she's  had  a  deal  o' 
them  about  her  hoose,  and  had  seen  the  like 
mair  than  ance  afore,  and  thinks  aye  that 
that's  a  sign  o'  either  love  or  a  flvver  conrin' 
on.  So  she  thocht  she  was  bound  to  look  after 
him,  but,  mind  ye,  only  wi'  the  tail  o'  her  e'e 
— for  ye  ken  she's  gey  an'  glegg,  Jenny,  and 
didna  want  him  to  ken  she  was  ony  way  on 
the  ootlook  after  him.  Then  the  washer  wife 
couldna  do  richt — had  no  notion  o'  washing 
his  shirts  were  yelley — the  necks  owre  stiff  or 
else  no  stiff  enough ;  an'  he  put  on  a  clean 
neckcloth  every  blessed  day,  instead  o'  ance 
i'  the  week ;  and  never  lookit  out  o'  the  hoose 
withoot  his  best  coat  an'  hat  bein'  on.  Jenny 
could  then  ha'  sworn  he  was  nickit  ;  but  wha 
the  individwel  was  she  could  not  fawthom. 
He  was  by  the  way  o'  writin'  a  sermon  for 
the  Hall.  He  never  got  farrer  nor  the  text, 
though  it  had  been  written  doun,  and  the  paper 
laid  oot  on  the  dask  for  mair  than  a  month. 
At  last,  my  gentleman  gets  his  bit  writin'- 
tablie  drawn  owre  into  ae  corner  o'  his  paurler, 
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so  that  he  cud  see  whaever  micht  be  passin. 
Jenny  at  anee  oonderstood  that  vagary,  and 
kent  she  would  sune  be  at  the  end  od  a?  noo. 
An'  shure  enough,  the  very  first  time  that  frae 
his  new  sitiwation  he  saw  the  twa  auldest 
Miss  Eamsays  gaun  doun  by  the  Castle  Wynd 
to  the  Scores — Lordsake !  she  hears  him  bang 
to  his  muckle  dictionary  wi'  an  awfu'  slap — 
flee  like  the  wund  into  his  ain  room — sprush 
up  his  bonny  broon  hair — on  wi?  his  best  coat 
and  hat  in  one  moment — tak's  his  new  gloves 
and  his  nete  little  cane  in  his  hand,  and  aff  he's 
after  the  twa  leddies  as  fast  as  he  can  pin — 
ha,  ha,  ha!  Wasna'd  fine,  mem  ?  Jenny  her- 
sel'  was  that  interestit  that  she  says  she  made 
believe  she  had  a  basketfu'  o'  wilk  buckies 
and  pitatie-peelins  that  she  was  in  a  hurry  to 
fling  owre  the  brae  into  the  sea  ;  and  she  oot 
after  him,  and  lookit  alang  the  Scores  to  the 
east,  wi'  the  empty  basket  in  her  hand,  and 
sune  saw  a'  she  wantit.  The  young  leddies 
seemed  to  be  gaun  either  to  the  pier  or  the 
East  Sands — maybe  to  Kinkell  Cave,  wha  kens'? 
But  Jenny  saw  Miss  Anne  snne  turn  roond  her 
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bonny  face,  just  a  wee  bit,  and  smile,  and  then 
walk  slower,  and  let  kim  tak'  them  in  just 
afore  they  got  to  Dickiemans  Wynd.  I'll 
warrant. they  had  a  pleasant  walk  !  " 
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